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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


By Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bart., k.g.b,, k.c.v.o., ll.d. 

I FIRST met the author of this book at the Admiralty early in 
1915. I had then just been given the task of defending London 
against attacks from the air, and Mr. (now Lord) Balfour in- 
formed me that, while presenting me with this appointment, he 
could not give me the means necessary to protect London. It 
did not sound a very nice job, but in war-time one has to take 
anything. 

Although I had never met Toby Rawlinson before, I was 
acquainted with part of his career. I knew that he had been in 
the 17th Lancers and had played polo for England on 
many occasions, and that he gave up a soldier’s life to let his 
mechanical knowledge make a fortune for him in the early days 
of motor-car racing. 

This exciting amusement did not appear to offer Rawlinson 
sufficient chances to break his neck; flying was more dangerous, 
so he took to that new pastime, and his International Pilot’s 
Certificate was the third one issued. He represented the British 
Aero Club at the earliest International meetings on the Continent, 
and he and Rolls were considered the most daring of fliers; they 
both crashed at the International races at Bournemouth in July, 
1910. Rolls was killed, but Rawlinson recovered. He then went 
back into business, but gave it up on the outbreak of war, and 
in August, 1914, put himself, his motor car, and his machine- 
guns at the disposal of General Headquarters in France as a 
volunteer. From that time the tale of his adventures, until I had 
the pleasure of meeting him, would fill a big book. Eventually 
he got blown up, and ought to have been killed, but he was not. 

Kmowing much about the character and ability of Toby 
Rawlinson, and as I had got a job of building bricks without 
straw, I thought that he was the man to help me, so I took him 
into the Anti-Aircraft Defence, and the inhabitants of London owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his assistance in the defence of their 
city against attacks from the air. For my own part, I can truly 
say that I could not have had a more charming officer to deal 
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with; the more difficult the job I gave him. the more he seemed 
to like it. 

Colonel Rawlinson remained in the Anti-Aircraft Service until 
a more important and more dangerous work was found for him. 
The ability with which he carried out this work was signified 
when from a volunteer driver he eventually became a Lieut.- 
Colonel and was awarded the c.m.g., the c.b.e., and the 
D.S.O., being also four times mentioned in dispatches from the 


firont. 


His book tells the story of his adventures in the Near East 
j.n a singularly attractive form; his account of capturing a Bol- 
shevik ship and piloting her out of Baku Harbour under very 
difiicult circumstances will astonish many sailors. Four men 
against ninety-six enemy, with the only alternative of blowing up 
himself; his four men, the ninety-six enemy, and the ship, with 
dynamite, is a position that not many would enjoy; but it appeared 
to suit Rawl^on’s constitution, for he remarks that after thirty- 
six hours of it he enjoyed a very good dinner. 

There is, however, a very sad side to his story, which, I am 
afraid, will very much distress many men and women of this 
country. Colonel Rawlinson put his uniform on in 1914, and did 
not take if off until March, 1923. He was cast into a Turkish 
prison for twenty months, and all but staived to death, as a 
consequence of which his health is impaired for life. He was also 
stripped of all he possessed by the Turks, including his two 
maclune-guns which cost hmx over ,^500 in 1914, and which 
had done such valuable service aU through the war. His grateful 
wunfiy, however is now paying him 57^. per week for a 
hnuted number of months only, and he has been refused any 
kind of compensation either for his imprisonment or for the loss 
of his property. 

to me^incrcdible that in a civilized country this 
^cognition of such good 
if ^uch is® the 

cniinhnr TIT • ,7 “ ^ scrvicc of their 

the regulanous are altered and adequate compensation 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


For some time past many friends have been at some pains to 
impress upon me that, having had so many adventures in so 
many queer places, and having now come out of them alive and, 
if a bit knocked about, yet ‘still kicking’, I ought to write down 
some account of my experiences, as they might prove of interest 
to many people who have had no knowledge of the kind of life 
which it has for the last few years been my lot to lead. 

I therefore start by relating here that portion of my adventures 
which took place subsequent to the spring of 1918, when I went 
East once more after many years in other parts of the world. 

Knowing nothing of how such a story ought to be written, 
I hope my readers will bear with my inexperience of ‘writing’, 
in consideration of the variety of experiences of other kinds which 
this book endeavours to put before them. 

Political questions have been avoided wherever possible, and 
only introduced where some knowledge of the actual conditions 
obtaining at the time becomes necessary to enable the reader to 
appreciate the incidents related. 

I am anxious to express my very grateful thanks to my late 
Commanders, Major-General Dunsterville, Field-Marshal Sir 
George Milne, and General Sir Charles Harington, for then- 
uniform kindness to me at all times, and particularly for the great 
honour they have done me in contributing the introductions to 
the various parts of this book, of which they have each such 
special knowledge, and I am more than satisfied if, when serving 
under them, I have been able to carry out their orders in a manner 
which has met with their approval. 

My thanks are doubly due to my old friend and chief. Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott, both for his general introduction to this book 
and for his great kindness to me on many other occasions. 

A. Rawlinson 


London, 

January i^th, 1^23. 
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PART I 


THE ‘HUSH-HUSH’ ARMY 
[May to November, 1918) 

With Introduction by Major-General L. C. Dunsterville, 

C.B., C.S.I,, GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING DUNSTERFORGE, IQlS 




INTRODUCTION TO PART I 


By Major-General L. C. Dunsterville, c.b., c.s.i., g.o.c., 
Dunsterforce, 1918 

In his account of his share in the fortunes, or misfortunes, of the 
Dunsterforce, Lieut.-Colonel Rawlinson offers the reader a very- 
vivid picture of various incidents in which he was the chief 
person concerned, and of which he can therefore speak with the 
fullest knowledge. 

The circumstances in which a force was involved in Persia 
and Baku led to the situation that borders on burlesque, though 
we knew that tragedy was following very closely on the heels 
of comedy. 

Lieut.-Colonel Rawlinson dwells on the comic side of the 
episodes, realizing that the reader will not fail to appreciate the 
tragedy of it all. It was on July 7th, 1918, that he reported to me 
at Kasvin. I must admit that I was astonished to find his bedding 
appeared to be used chiefly as a wrapping for assorted weapons of 
war. I seem to remember that a machine-gun, or a portion of 
one, peeped from beneath his pillow. I instantly realized that 
I was co^onted -with a personality that was not of a usual type, 
and one that was likely to impress itself upon others. I well 
remember the construction of an armoured car out of a Ford van. 
I see he says it was constructed of ‘solid’ materials. Either my 
memory plays me false or he and I differ as to the meaning of 
the word ‘solid’. As far as I can recollect, the materials were 
mostly tissue-paper and gum, perhaps some cardboard, and these 
are undoubtedly ‘solids’ not usually employed in armoured-car 
construction, ViTiatever the material was, the car was the most 
terrific thing to look at and might possibly have been even 
superior to the real article, in a land where looks go for much. 

The description of the last days in Baku and the final flight 
give a very real picture of the happenings of those stirring days. 

I liked Colonel Rawlinson sufiiciently to dislike his scheme 
for blowing up a bridge on the Turkish lines of communication, 
because the chances of his returning alive were extremely remote; 
but it was a bold scheme, well worked out to the last detail, and 
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INTRODUCTION 

had some prospect of success in the hands of a leader to whom the 
danger was the chief attraction. One finds so many people, not 
only in war-time, but in peace-time, who are quite reckless ol 
other people’s lives, that it is a pleasure to find a man who con- 
fines his recklessness exclusively to his own life. 

I am glad that he has been persuaded to describe some of his 
many adventures, and I wish the book the success it deserves. 

{Signed) L, G. Dunsterville 


Isle of Man, 
Movember 22nd, 1922. 



CHAPTER I 


EASTWARD BOUND TO THE TIGRIS 

The War Office— The ‘fast’ convoy — Submarine attack ~ Alexandria — The 

Australian Cavalry— Suez— The Red Sea— Aden— Captain Cockman— Muscat 
—The Straits of Ormuz— The mouth of the Euphrates. 

In April, 19 r8 , 1 received notice that my application to be relieved 
of my command in the Anti-Aircraft Defence of London had been 
acceded to, and shortly afterwards I was instructed to attend at 
the War Office for an interview with the C.LG.S. (Sir Henry 
Wilson), whom I had had the advantage of kuowing for many 
years - both before and during the war. 

He received me with great kindness, and, in his own peculiarly 
abrupt and jerky manner, the conversation was pretty well as 
follows: 

C.I.G.S.: Well, Toby, what are you going to do now? 

Self {with great diffidence ) : I hope, sir, I may be able to be of 
service somewhere. 

C.I.G.S.: Would you go to Persia? 

Self: Certainly, sir. 

C.I.G.S.: When could you leave? 

Self {jwith more confidence ) : What time does the train start? 

That made him smile his unforgettable, whimsical smile, and 
all was well. 

I was then passed on to quite a different class of person - to 
wit, a colonel of G.S. - who made the part of the world in ques- 
tion his particular study at that time. 

This gentleman, who looked and acted as if he even slept in 
his ‘brass hat’, was pleased to be extremely patronizing, and 
opened: am going to send you to Persia.’ I replied to the effect 

that I considered it an honour to go, and after a few remarks 
about the country generally, I was dismissed. And thus com- 
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menced my connection with what was known as the ‘Hush 
Hush Army*.^ 

Motoring to Paris, I reached Marseilles on May 7th, to find what 
was known as the ‘fast’ convoy assembling. This consisted of seven 
large liners, all about 10,000 tons; these were to be convoyed by 
five Japanese torpedo-boats, and it was well known that 
submarine attack was to be expected at any moment. 

Next day I received orders to go and take command of the troops 
on board a large vessel of 12,000 tons, where I was told things 
needed ‘straightening out’, as we were to sail at night, and the 
Boche was waiting outside! 

We lay all next day in the roadstead, and were there joined by 
om five Japanese destroyers. These were smart ships and not to be 
distinguished from British torpedo-boat destroyers except by 
the flag they carried. I was told by those who had been with 
them before that they could be relied upon to keep at sea in any 
weather our own destroyers could stand, and probably to keep 
it up longer, as they carried a complement of seven officers to the 
British destroyers’ three at that time. AU being in order, soon 
after nightfall on May loth the convoy got under weigh and 
stood away south on a course to take us west of Corsica and 
Sardinia, the pre-war course for Malta, passing, of course, east, 
not west, of those islands, so that a considerable detour was 
made, with the object of avoiding, if possible, the cordon of 
Germ^ submarines which was known to be awaiting our very 
valuable and important convoy. 

At daybreak next morning I spent a long half-hour studying 
our neighbours and our destroyers before calling our 
troops to their stations and then going round the whole ship, 

thf f readiness for 

th^ttack which might take place at any moment. 

^ impressive sight, all the transports 
mum regular spLd. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

had been asked tif vo°^ew^r from the fact that 

jMvmg been carefully selected fmrv, tko* niostly from the French front, endi, 
knovm by their fH di®«PPeared. AU that wS 

tnat they had gone East on some rather desperate but 
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Soon after seven my steward brought me tea, and whilst I was 
drinking it I heard the unmistakable ‘toot’ of a whistle coming 
from one of the Japanese destroyers on the left flank, we being the 
second ship from the left. The ‘toot’ is the signal ‘Can see 
danger’, and on that I made one leap from my bunk into my 
flannels, grabbed my money first and then my tunic, scarf, 
tobacco, and glasses, in that order, and raced for the bridge, the 
captain hailing me as I ran up the deck to come up and stand by 
him to give orders to the troops. 

I was, as may be imagined, moving pretty quick, but a ‘toot’ 
from the ship immediately on our left made me move smarter 
still, and I was on the bridge in less than two seconds from the 
first ‘toot’. Of course, once there, I could see everything, and it 
was ‘some’ sight. This is what my letter, written tihe same day, 
says about it: 

‘The “toot” from the left-flank destroyer was followed by a 
“toot” from the ship on our left, and immediately after we could 
see the torpedo coming, and we “tooted” too, as that’s the fashion- 
able thing to do when you see it. We saw it first about loo yards 
away, coming past the stern of the ship on our left; it was coming 
firom the rear of our left flank, and apparentiy going to hit us 
straight amidships on our port or left side. It was not coming 
fast (perhaps 20 miles an hour), and had therefore come at least 
2,000 yards, and was slowing down rapidly. 

‘You could see the “feather”, a kind of litde wave on the surface 
showing where it was, and also the wake behind showing where 
it had passed; it appeared quite certain to get us somewhere 
about amidships, and all the boys on deck stood fast for the 
“bump!” Meanwhile the captain and his merry men were 
putting in some pretty strenuous work, swinging the ship to 
port - that is, to the left, for all they were worth. They say this 
ship “turns quick”, and it was turning its best then, without any 

manner of doubt. I saw the d d thing till it went out of my 

sight behind the deck-house on the bridge, when I couldn’t 
see it any more, and I stood, like everyone else, stock-still, 
not because I wasn’t interested, but for the sake of example, 
and after what seemed hours 1 was immensely relieved to hear 
a “toot” from the ship on our right, which, of course, meant 
that they could see it, and that it had gone past without hitting 
us. Our people on the after gun-platform right at the stern tell 
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me it missed our rudder by feet only (some say 5 and some 9 
feet), but it passed right under our counter, which is quite close 
enough for me. 

‘In the meanwhile the Omrah, on our right, couldn’t see it 
until it had passed us, as we were in the way, and so she had no 
time at all to turn, and, though it was then going quite slowly, 
it hit her “smack” just forward of the bridge, and there was a 
tidy explosion and a lot of black smoke. The hatches were blown 
off the fore-hold and all the wreckage fell on the bridge; but we 
don’t know how many were hurt - anyway, she began to settle 
down by the head pretty weU at once, and her stern got higher 
and higher in the air. All the rest of the convoy cracked on their 
best speed and began zigzagging about in various directions on 
the look-out for the next one. Our Japanese destroyers turned 
round like eels, and the nearest one was off to the place the torpedo 
came from like lightning, and dropped a “depth charge”, which 
exploded under the surface and sent up a great mushroom of 
water, but I don’t know if it got the submarine. The ship on our 
left fired a couple of rounds from her stern battery, but I couldn’t 
see where the shells went, and I don’t suppose they could see any 
target to shoot at. It was a lovely morning, quite calm, and a 
wonderful sight. Two destroyers stood by the Omrah and com- 
menced to take the people oflF at once, whilst she fell rapidly 
astern of us, with her stern coming higher and higher out of the 
water. 


‘It was a pathetic sight to see this magnificent vessel all down 
by the head like a wounded thing, and the last we could see of 
her as she dropped rapidly astern was that she was heading due 
east (we were steering south), in a quite hopeless endeavour to 
make the coast of Sardinia, thirty miles away, before she sank. 
Our people thought she would float; as, if the forward engine- 
room buBdiead held, she could go a long way in that condition; 
but we had a wireless later to say she had sunk, and that the 
water got to the furnaces and so finished her off. It was a sad 
end indeed to such a fine vessel, but it has a side also of which 
they may weU be proud - namely, that the last boat had left the 
ship mthin six minutes {as timed from here by me), so there were no 
^an those due to the explosion, and we hear 
all are safely on the destroyers, and they will be all riffhf but 

^ 
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‘The result of this morning is we have been sent an extra 
escort. We have now seven destroyers to six transports instead 
of five to seven as it was before, and have also had an air-ship 
with us the greater part of the day. It is also likely more ships 
will be sent out to meet us from Malta. 

‘I don’t think I have ever seen a more impressive sight than 
the whole convoy this morning, but far the finest part was the 
perfectly calm and natural behaviour of one and all. It was 
fine’ 

That letter was written on the same afternoon, and the next 
afternoon Malta came in sight, where we were to coal. As we 
were stringing out to enter Valetta Harbour, the two destroyers 
with the complement and passengers of the Omrah came by, and 
we gave them a rousing cheer to buck them up a bit, which was 
needed, I suspect, as they were packed like sardines in a tin, 
many, including one General, still in their pyjamas, with bare 
feet. However, they were sure of a good reception on landing, 
and things might have been much worse. 

We sailed from Malta on the 15th, and had an uneventful 
voyage in very hot and calm weather to Alexandria, the only 
incident of interest being the forming of the convoy into what 
they call ‘line ahead’, so as to go single file through the mine- 
fields outside Alexandria. The sea there is so shallow and the mine- 
fields begin so far out that we formed in single file before the shore 
was in sight at all, and, to show how intricate the passage was, 
I have a note that we formed up at 12.15 and did not get along- 
side till 5 p.m., so taking four and three-quarter hours to come 
through. This struck me as a very deep defence, and indicated 
how ‘unhealthy’ these waters were then considered to be! 

The rail journey from Cairo to Suez via Ismalia is no joy-ride 
in summer, even in peace-time, and rail travelling is certainly 
no more comfortable in war-time. However, on this occasion I was 
lucky in that I enjoyed a perfectly unique military show from the 
train between Ismalia and Suez. Somewhere in these parts the 
Australian cavalry were training, and soon after leaving Ismalia 
I became aware lhat a cavalry advance in line, on a large scale, 
was in progress parallel to the railway and about level with the 
train. This was the Australians training for the advance which 
they eventually made against the Turks, with results that 
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prove beyond dispute the value of cavalry in open country, as 
diey fairly put the fear of God into the Turks, and so started the 
debdcle which, spreading to other fronts, finally showed the war 

I learned I was to be O.C. troops aboard a P. & O., Kashgar 
by name, a splendid vessel, commanded by Captain Gockman, 
D.S.G., one of the best fellows it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. But about him more later. 

On going on board, I found my quarters on the boat deck aft 
very comfortable, but no one about. I had a solitary dinner with 
the skipper, and made friends in exchanging a very wide and 
varied lot of experiences, turning in about lo p.m. Night veiy 
hot, not to say sultry. 

The troops duly arrived on board next day, and we started, 
at daylight on the sjyth, down the Red Sea. 

It was my fifth trip through that very trying part of the world, 
and much the worst of the five. 

The Red Sea, in my experience, is always hot^ and no adjective 
I write here can properly describe the heat. There is occasion- 
ally a wind, and often a calm; you may therefore either meet the 
wind, in which case it is pleasant, or you may (rarely) have a 
beam wind, in which case the heat is bearable, or, if it is calm, 
you get a draught from the speed of the vessel through the still 
air; but occasionally you get a. following wind, which is the very 
devil, and it was so in this case - and we gasped. I have a note 
that I couldn’t write without a separate piece of paper under my 
hand, which otherwise wouldn’t slide along when writing, and 
that the thermometer was 92° at midnight, with all the doors 
open and electric fans going, and everything soaking wet from 
the moisture. 

On May 31st we had wireless news that the Bosche submarines 
had sunk another of our ‘fast’ convoy on their return passage 
firom Alexandria to Marseilles, so it appeared they were keeping 
pretty busy, and it was a relief to us all to hear that, as far as 
was known, there were no German submarines east of Suez. 

On leaving Aden we found so much moisture in the air that it 
auiounted to a regular fog, an unusual phenomenon in these 
latitudes, where the sun usually reigns supreme. No doubt people 
accustomed to our old English climate will think that, there 
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being no sun, the weather would be cooler! But that’s just where 
they would be wrong, as our young soldiers soon began to find 
out. The heat was stifling on this occasion, and, everything being 
wringing wet, our soldier-boys began to find out something about 
‘prickly heat’, a most unpleasant experience which most people 
have at one time or another in those parts. 

As we began to get out towards the Indian Ocean we began 
to get the ocean roll caused by the monsoon, which had already 
(May 31st) begun to blow across the other side on the Indian 
coast. So we had a glassy sea, a temperature of 96° on the bridge, 
a flat calm, a heavy fog, and a real ocean swell, and I note 
without surprise in my letter written at that time that the captain 
and I dined alone! 

This Captain Gockman was a splendid fellow in every way. 
I believe he was about the senior of the P. & O. captains at 
that time, and was and is known and liked far and wide by aU 
who have met him. He told me of his experiences of torpedoes, 
and no one was better qualified to do so, as his experience was, 
if not unique, yet certainly as glorious as anyone else’s; and here 
it is as I wrote it down that day. 

This old hero, who had been many years in H.M.’s Navy and 
retired as a Commander, found himself in command of a P. & 
O. in 1915, and when about to enter Plymouth Harbour his ship 
was struck by a Bosche torpedo, which sank her. Whilst he was 
sinking, however, he was fighting, not squealing, and he sank the 
submarine from his own sinking ship before she finally went down; 
for which he received a thoroughly well-deserved n.s.c. from 
His Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 

We rounded the eastern point of Arabia about midday on 
June 3rd, in a damp heat as bad as ever, and stood up the coast 
north-west to pass close to Muscat on our way to the straits at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Muscat is worth a word or two; 
it is said to be the hottest place on earth. That may be so to 
sailors, few of whom have ever seen the Caspian Sea, to which 
I am prepared unhesitatingly to give the prize. However, in the 
meanwhile Muscat will do to go on with, as it certainly has no 
chance as a pleasure resort. 

The town, such as it is - just a very old Arab pirate fortress - 
stands at the foot of sandstone cliffs on which are cut the names 
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of many ships which have had the misfortune to be stationed 
there. The cliffs are from 500 to 800 feet high, in a little bay 
facing south, so that they are exposed to the sun all day, and get 
pretty well red-hot. The reader, therefore, may try to realize what 
the atmosphere is like in the narrow donkey-paths which are the 
only streets in the old tovm. 

At Muscat lives an Arab Sheikh - descended, curiously enough, 
from an Englishman - whose history makes a rather interesting 
tale. It appears that in Elizabethan days, when the first British 
adventurers reached those seas, having sailed round the Gape of 
Good Hope with the intention of establishing trade with Persia, 
they found that Muscat was the home of the elite of the pirates 
of those days. These gentlemen (the Arab pirates) appear to have 
been very powerful, and, from the tales which are still told in the 
bazaars about them, they were in the habit of ‘drinking blood’, 
and had many other even less attractive habits. However, on its 
arrival, the English ship and crew promptly disappeared, and 
how much blood was drunk on that occasion was not recorded. 
The only outstanding fact which is on record is that the ship’s 
barber alone was kept alive, as a slave, owing to his proficiency 
with his razor, upon which the somewhat peculiar customs of the 
Arabs led them to place a high value. 

In due course the barber, making adequate use of his excep- 
tional opportunities, became extremely popular with the numerous 
and influential female occupants of the zenana, or harem, of 
the pirate king, or sheikh, and with such success did he wield 
his razor that the ladies soon saw to it that he was afforded an 
opportunity of exercising his skill upon the pirate chief’s throat. 
The barber, being, apparently, in no way lacking in enterprise, 
took instant advantage of his opportunity, and promptly and 
effectually cut the throat that in the past had ordered so many 
others to be similarly treated. His friends and supporters immedi- 
ately placed the barber on the throne, to fill the vacancy created 
by ^ razor, and he reigned over the whole coast long and 
gloriously, and there his descendants reigned after him, and do so 
reign to this day! 

On reflection it will doubtless be appreciated that in those 
parts the barber’s trade is indeed an influential one, and the 
reason for this is in no way difficult to understand if it is borne 
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in mind that in those parts of Arabia, as in most Eastern countries, 
the men usually remain unshaved. - 

Leaving Muscat at 4 p.m. on June 3rd, and steering north- 
west, we continued to experience all the delights (?) of a truly 
tropical voyage, and as we approached the Straits of Ormuz at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf, the mountains, which now 
commenced to come right down to the sea, got barer of scrub and 
hotter and hotter, till the cliffs were a good thousand feet high, 
quite bare of vegetation, quivering with heat in the daytime and 
retaining the heat at night, so that as we approached ^em such 
air as there was came off the cliffs like the blast of a furnace. 

I have a note written that night to the effect that the ther- 
mometer on the bridge registered 98° at midnight, and that 
I sat there to get the draught caused by the ship’s travelling 
through the soaking air, with a pair of tropical drill shorts on - 
nothing else at all - and streaming with perspiration! Needless 
to say, there was no sleep for anyone. Stopping on the bridge all 
night, the scene at daylight was well worth much of the dis- 
comfort which we had been experiencing. As the day broke, the 
Straits of Ormuz came in sight, and the sun-baked mountains 
became bolder, grander, and many thousand feet higher, whilst 
the sea became dotted with many rocky and precipitous islets of 
all sizes, through which we threaded our way up to the extreme 
north-eastern point of Arabia. This ends in a sheer cliff of 
several thousand feet, with deep water close in, and the coast of 
Persia showing up a few miles away in the form of a great bay 
into which the great rocky mountain cape of Arabia juts out, 
making a most impressive gateway to the sea, country which 
challenges old Egypt’s claim as the oldest and, in dim antiquity, 
the richest country on the earth. 

We had a pleasant trip up the gulf until nearing the mouth 
of the Euphrates, when we hit a dust-storm straight from the 
desert, and the air so full of sand you couldn’t see your hand 
before your face, and could hardly breathe. It was the first dust- 
storm most of our men had seen, and they didn’t like it. However, 
they were learning something every day, and we had them trained 
to a much more amenable frame of mind than when they came on 
board at Suez. 
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We poked about trying to find a lightship which should have 
been somewhere about those parts, at the mouth of the great 
river; but we had no luck with it in the dust-storm, and so as 
soon as we got into soundings (i.e. shallow water) down went the 
anchor, at midnight, June 5th, to wait for daylight. 

Mesopotamia at last, 3,350 miles, and fourteen days out from 
Suez, and 5,500 miles, and thirty-two days out from London. 

We lay at anchor till daylight, and got wireless orders during 
the night to keep on up the river next morning. So the anchor 
was weighed as soon as we could see to get our bearings, and 
I said good-bye to the sea and salt water till I could pick up the 
Caspian Sea, a good 700 miles away as the crow flies, and more 
than double that distance by the way I should have to go, across 
as wild a country as anyone can wish for - through one enemy in 
arms, then to take ship and tackle another and stronger enemy 
on the far side of the great inland Caspian Sea. 







CHAPTER II 


MESOPOTAMIA, THE LAND OF THE 
RIVERS 


The great Euphrates River - German obstruction of navigation - Bussrah - The 
port and its growth -The river steamer -The rivers -Their transport 
value and difEculties - Troops’ accommodation - The junction of Tigris and 
Euphrates - The Garden of Eden -Ezra’s Tomb - Amora - Loss of a man 
overboard - The desert Arabs and their camps - Their horses - Distant moun- 
tains of Persia - Kut - River windings - Report G.H.Q. - Bagdad - Orders to 
leave at night - Hospital - Convalescent home - Commander-in-Chiefs house - 
Town and bazaars of Baghdad - Army Boxing Final - Departure by Decauville 
Railway 


At 7.30 a.m. on June 6th we entered the great Euphrates River, 
one of the mightiest of the great rivers of the earth. 

The value of this river to the countries it traverses is com- 
parable only to the NUe, as in each case the waters are the life- 
blood of vast tracts of land on either side, which by irrigation 
have from time immemorial been transformed from a burning 
desert into the greatest corn-bearing lands known to the ancient 
races whose home they were in the dim ages of antiquity. 

There is, however, and always has been, a fundamental 
difference between Egypt, the land of the Nile, and Mesopotamia, 
the valley of the Euphrates; for whereas the Nile by its annual 
floods causes an automatic irrigation and fertilization of the 
country, the Euphrates has no such regular annual flood, and the 
spreading of its fertilizing waters over the land has ever been 
dependent on the skill and labour of the inhabitants. In ancient 
days that skill and labour were always forthcoming, until the 
advent of the Turk ej6Fectually put a stop to any such useful 
enterprise or labour, and allowed the ancient irrigation works to 
decay and fall in ruins, as had already fallen the great Empires 
of Assyria and Babylon. 

The Euphrates Iliver during the last seventy miles of its course 
from Bussrah to the sea is about the width of the Thames at 
Gravesend, and ships of 10,000 tons, or even more, can ascend 
it with ease. The land on either bank is a flat, marshy plain, 
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but the banks everywhere are lined with plantations of date- 
palms, which, being evergreen, show up well against the sandy 
and monotonous background, and tend to give a general impres- 
sion of fertility and cultivation. 

The most interesting sight after leaving the coast was the 
ships sunk in the river by the Germans at the outbreak of the 
war. I examined them as we passed with great curiosity, as I 
could see at once that they must have been previously specially 
loaded with rocks and prepared for the purpose, and it was yet 
one more sign of the thoroughness of German preparedness 
that they had ready beforehand in this remote spot the means 
of blocking the river to British vessels; and though, of course 
no such defence could last long, yet they considered even the 
small delay that might result was worth the trouble it cost. 

We saw nothing of special interest until entering the long, 
straight reach of the river, where the great British base at Bussrah 
had grown like a large mushroom in so short a time, from an 
insignificant old native river town. 

We anchored our great ship a mile or more above the British 
Military Headquarters, and I got a launch of sorts and went 
down and across the stream to report and take orders. 

It was hot at this time even for Mesopotamia, being 104° in 
the first-floor veranda overlooking the river, after sundown, 
at 8.30 p.m., and about the same all night, and 120° to 130° 
inside during the day, with the electric fans going, so that I was 
glad mdeed when all my preparations were made and I was 
ready to start up the great river at daylight next morning, and so 
enter a country of the greatest interest, but one which was then 
qmte new to me. 


Soon after daylight on June 8th I embarked on the river steamer 
wmch was to take me up the great Tigris River to Bagdad, and 

nothing anywhere which 

was like anything Fd ever seen before. 

absolutely new type of vessel to me. In order 
S of circumstances it came 

the to bear m mind the peculiarities of 

nver itself, and the events for which it had provided the 
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‘setting’ and been itself the ‘scene’ during the two immediately 
preceding years of war. 

In marked contrast to the Euphrates, which is a ‘slow’ and 
‘sluggish’ river, the ‘Djala Zu’, or Tigris, runs fast, through the 
sandy plain in which its course is constantly changing, sandbanks 
being quickly formed in some places, and as quickly swept away 
in o&ers, so that a shallow draft is as indispensable to a steamer 
to enable her to keep afloat as are powerful engines to enable her 
to ascend against the stream. Add to this the fact that during 
the British advance to Baghdad the river formed practically the 
main and only means of transport in bulk for the supply of the 
troops, and it is not hard to realize the exceptional transport 
difficulties with which our forces were confronted, but which 
were in the end, as usual, satisfactorily overcome. 

The immediate result of these exceptional requirements was 
a great search and requisitioning of all the shallow-draft steamers 
which could be found in every hole and corner of the Dominions. 
The steamer upon which I now found myself had quite lately 
been tackling title equally difficult waters of the Irrawady, the 
great river of Burmah. She was, it seems needless to observe, 
hardly a Lusitania, and sleeping-cabins, except two small box-like 
erections on the upper deck, were conspicuous by their absence. 
However, she had good engines, by Denny of Dumbarton, 
perhaps the most satisfactory part of the whole show, and their 
regular and unfailing power was transmitted to the water by a 
method quite new to me - namely, a ‘stern- wheel’. 

Another stiiking novelty was the fact that two great flat- 
bottomed barges, nearly as broad and long as the steamer, were 
lashed one on each side of her. The object of this somewhat 
unusual form of ‘rig’ is that when, as she often does, the steamer 
bumps the bank, it is the barge that takes the bump or goes 
aground, the steamer itself being spared that very searching trial. 
This considerably improves what chance there may be of con- 
tinuing the passage without spending many hours aground, or, 
in the even worse case, of being stopped entirely by some structural 
injury to the vessel. Although those very unsightly barges form 
in the first instance shields for the steamer, yet incidentally they 
also form transports, and on this occasion were packed with 
troops, both British, and Indian natives, whilst the officers only 
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were accommodated - that is, could, and did, sit and lie - on 
the deck of the steamer itself. 

On this in no way spacious deck, on this occasion, were 
‘parked* over seventy officers, with all their kits and belongings, 
and though we frizzled there for ten solid days, no one had a word 
of grumbling to say about it, and all were content, as we were 
moving on towards our goal, and as long as we moved we got 
some air. But when we got aground and stood still it could be 
remarked what a wealth of variety of anathema the English 
language is capable of producmg — to say nothing of the very 
considerable amount of ‘chat’ emanating from the native troops, 
who were so closely packed on their barge alongside that they 
were obliged to take it in turns to ‘sit down’ ! 

The first day out of Bussrah we passed the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; but as the country there is a huge marsh - 
which, in fact, is the form in which the Euphrates joins the 
Tigris - the actual junction was not apparent and did not in any 
way attract attention. During the night we passed through the 
‘Garden of Eden’, or rather the place where tradition has placed 
the earthly paradise of the ancients. We have been brought up 
to think of this as having been a most desirable retreat, the 
outstanding feature of which was that no clothes were worn there. 
Well, in those days it may, or may not, have been a pleasant 
retreat, but I have no doubt at all that no clothes were ever worn 
there, as certainly when we went through even the Biblical 
fig-leaf would have seemed like ‘winter clothing’, the damp heat 
was so oppressive. 

About midday on our second day we passed Ezra’s Tomb, 
a very ancient holy place, now maintained by subscriptions 
from Jews in all parts of the world. Here is the ancient tomb, 
surrounded by several courtyards of rather pretentious buildings 
of mud bricks, with a tower in the centre crowned by a remarkable 
Oriental dome of ancient construction, whose surface is entirely 
covered with the real old sky-blue glazed tiles which were a 
beautiful feature of the famous buildings of Babylonian days, 
and are still to be found scattered about on the most venerable 
relics of past ages which are the salient features of this otherwise 
most monotonous country. 

The tomb in these days forms in reality a kind of hotel, pre- 
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sided over by a Jewish priest, whose staff consists entirely of 
experienced midwives - although exactly in what the priest’s 
own particular speciality may consist I was unable to discover. 
However, it appears Jewish women, who are about to have the 
great honour of ‘doing their bit’ towards the continuance of the 
chosen race, are in the habit of retiring to this spot as the critical 
moment approaches, in order that the future ‘Ikey’ may get his 
first view of the world from the precincts of the holy place, and, 
it may be presumed, under the auspices of the expert priest, 
which combination they are taught will insure that a child so 
born will lead a specially holy and successful life! 

However, whether that may be so or not, the old tomb, with 
its sky-blue dome sparkling in the Mesopotamian sun, forms the 
most prominent feature of the otherwise sadly monotonous land- 
scape for many miles. 

After passing old Ezra’s somewhat remarkable resting-place, 
the river becomes narrower and the eternal groves of date-palms 
come nearer together, the river about here being about the width 
of the Thames at Richmond. 

About half way between Bussrah and Kut is Amora. This 
is quite a decent-sized place, with now a railway station and 
a depot for stores, with the usual hospitals, rest-camps, etc. The 
great feature, however, is the bridge of boats, the first yet seen, 
and the only one from Baghdad to the sea, a distance of quite 
400 miles as the crow would fly if he was there - which he is 
much too wise to be - and quite three times as far following the 
interminable windings of the river, as we were perforce obliged 
to do. 

The reach at Amora is long and straight, the river being 
much broader there than for many miles below, and on leaving 
this reach the width compared with the Hudson River above 
New York; but at the same time became very shallow in places, 
with low banks and many sandbanks. Our course therefore 
zigzagged about from one side to the other, the course being 
steered according to indication-posts placed on either bank, and 
constantly changed as the sandbanks formed or disappeared, to 
give the pilots a reasonable chance of keeping afloat - which, in 
our case, we duly proceeded not to do. However, even this had 
its compensations at that particular moment, for as the banks 
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got lower and the country marshier, the groves of date-palms 
which had covered the banks all the way up from the sea now 
disappeared, and let us get a breath of a God-sent breeze, blowing 
south over the marsh from the distant mountains which bound 
the high uplands of Persia and now appeared like a dim, dark 
cloud far away to the north. The only happening of interest about 
here was the loss of one of the Indian natives overboard. They 
had been warned again and again not to sit on the side, but 
they would still do so, with their legs hanging over to get the 
splashing of the water; and a sudden bump pitched this poor 
fellow overboard, where he had no chance at all, and the stern- 
wheel promptly ‘ate him up’. However, this incident had more 
effect on the others than all the orders I had published, and sitting 
on the side became, for a time at any rate, a much less popular 
pastime. 


We now began to leave country where scarcely any cultivation 
is done in these days, and opened out the pasture country, the 
true home of the real nomadic, or wandering, Arabs. The wealth 
of these tribes lies to-day entirely in their flocks and herds, as has 
always been the case since the days of old Abraham; but above 
all in their horses, which are well enough known and allied the 
world over to need no praise from me. 

The villages or camps of these wandering Arabs are queer 
places. We saw and passed close to many on the river-banks in 
crossmg these great open plains. They consist of just a small 
coUection of tents or hovels, just sticks stuck in the ground and 
covered with reeds cut on the liver-bank and plastered with 
mud. Sometimes, in the case of a chief or sheikh, his home will 
f ^ sheet of cloth woven from the hair of his camels, 
w ch sheet wiU also be plastered with mud, to give it weight in 

one DTP t?' of the Mesopotamian sun, the 

TW V f dominates every form of life in those parts. 
These hovels slope up from the back over a cross-pole, or, in 

S'S cZrr“^'P°^ are invariably in^ position 
WXJ e t t ® They are open at the sides, 
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to study through my excellent field-glasses the minutest intimate 
details of the Arab’s home-life in his tent, cooking, eating, sleep- 
ing, and bathing, without such curiosity causing either the Arab 
himself or his wives, daughters, and dependants generally, the 
smallest concern. The thing that struck me most amongst the 
habits of these communities was the position occupied by the 
horses in the home circle. This is such as is hardly to be realized 
by those familiar with the horse as he is known in any other 
country. 

From the time of his birth the Arab’s steed is a respected and 
most highly valued member of the family circle, the foals as well 
as their parents sharing in the family meals in the tent and being 
at all times as free to take advantage of its invaluable shade 
during the day as of its equally welcome protection from the dew 
at night. The insult of a bridle is one that many of them never 
experience, and the Arab chief would be far more likely to tie 
up his wife or daughter than he would be to offer his horse such an 
insult “ in which conclusion it is quite probable that his experience 
of both affords him ample justification. 

It is this treatment for centuries past which gives to the Arab 
horse his supreme confidence in himself and makes him what he 
is, the king amongst the horses of all countries, as he knows not, 
nor ever has known, fear, neither of his master nor of anything 
else. He behaves himself, accordingly, with uniform reason and 
propriety, and his general behaviour and self-control might be 
imitated with advantage by many so-called 'civilized’ human 
beings elsewhere. 

These encampments, so inimitably and immortally described 
as ‘the tents of the Arabs, which they silendy fold when they 
steal away’, are always pitched where the pasture at the moment 
is best and the water plentiful and easy of access, and are moved 
frequendy and without difficulty as the feed offered for the 
flocks by the surrormding country becomes better in other sites. 
The flocks which constitute the sole wealth of the sheikhs consist 
of horses, in the first place, and also of camels, cattle, sheep and 
goats, and donkeys, and these wander at their own sweet will 
around the encampments, all coming readily at their master’s 
call, at daybreak and sunset, to give their milk, which is the 
greatest luxury of the true desert. 
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I was on several occasions fortunate in seeing an Arab, wakened 
fresh from sleep by the passage of our steamer, come from his 
tent and, calling his horse, leap on its back, where he sat entirely 
and obviously at home, without thought of saddle or bridle. 
They then together proceeded at a canter, with equal grace and 
mutual confidence, to make the round of the flocks to see to their 
welfare, such being the daily and exclusive occupation of the 
true Arab and his desert steed. 

Hereabouts we obtained our first clear view of the Persian 
mountains, which were now seen rising sheer out of the plain 
about thirty miles north of the river. They looked very high, 
though I knew they were not more than 5,000 feet, and therefore 
babies compared to the snow-topped giants of more than three 
times that height amongst which my path would lie 500 miles or 
more farther on. We here passed through the Turkish lines which 
were laid out by the German stafiP of the Turkish Army. These 
trench systems extended for miles on either side of the river, and 
fulfilled the object of their construction, which was to hold up the 
British force which was rushed up the river to the relief of Kut. 

The town of Kut is by no means impressive, being a collection 
of mud hovels surrounded by a mud wall, the whole lying within 
a large loop of the river, which offered the only feature of any 
mihtary defensive value. It was obvious at first glance that noth- 
ing but dire necessity could have occasioned its selection for the 
last and gallant stand the British troops made there before their 
ultimate and disastrous, though unavoidable surrender. 

On leaving Kut the course of the river becomes, if possible, 
even more sinuous than before; so much so that one spot, marked 
by a small mound crowned by a permanent if humble building, 
was approached by us quite closely from three different directions 
in turn. To illustrate further the nature of the country and the 
rapidity of our progress in the true direction of our goal, there 
v^re m sig t at this place at the same time three different steamers 
ahead of us and three behind us in the various loops, though each 
was separated from the other by many hours of river travel! 

of June 15th the minarets of Baghdad 

wharf ^ military 

^ Mesopotaiman river in June, a 

two days quicker passage than we expected, but one which 
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provided me with all the experience I shall ever require of that 
form of travel. 

Leaving the disembarkation to be superintended by others, 
I got a launch and went five miles up the river to report at 
G.H.Q,., but found that the Gommander-in-Chief, Lieut. -General 
Sir W. Marshall, to whom I had several letters and whom I was 
most anxious to meet, was absent, organizing the final advance, 
which was then being prepared for, with the great secrecy 
indispensable to its success. 

At Headquarters I heard I was detailed to leave that same 
evening for the wilds, in command of a convpy of 300 cars, which 
left me only a few hours to get all my kit, and that with a tempera- 
ture of 1 15° in the hotel courtyard, the coolest place to be found, 
seeing it had a fountain in the middle and punkahs and fans all 
round, and in any case no sun could ever penetrate there. How- 
ever, as there was no moment to spare, and so much to do, I was 
forced to go to work in the heat of the day, when all others were 
resting in the cool, and, worst of all, though I was promised a car, 
yet, as it did not turn up quickly, I had to start out on my feet ~ 
an unheard-of proposition at midday in midsummer in these parts. 

I did my best, but within an hour I was gasping for breath 
and ‘down and out’, so that when the car did come I was just 
able to tell the driver to go for a doctor. This he did, and brought 
him ‘on the run’. The doctor had one look at me and one at his 
thermometer, giving my temperature, and phoned straight to 
the hospital for an ambulance, which got me there in double- 
quick time. I just remember that, and then a blank for some days, 
during which time I lay unconscious; and an official telegram was 
sent to the War Office, and forwarded by them to my wife and 
brother, saying: ‘General hospital announce Col. R. dangerously 
ill.’ My brother, getting that, knew well it meant ‘No hope’. 

After being unconscious in hospital twenty-four hours, my 
temperature came down and not much harm had been done, 
but I was very weak and tottery, and was kept lying down for 
three more days, without being allowed to get up. However, 
within a week I was considered fit to move, and did move, to the 
convalescent home on the river-bank, five miles downstream - a 
bit weak and very thin, but being otherwise all right. 

At lunch on second day of my stay at the convalescent home 
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I was called to the phone to speak to the Gommander-in-Chief’s 
house. I rushed to the phone, and was told the Chief had just 
returned, and had got the letter I had brought him from Sir H. 
Wilson, and that if I would come and stay with him at his house 
he would send an A.D.G. with his own launch to fetch me at once 
and also a car for my kit and a servant to look after it! No doubt 
of my answer to such a glorious invitation, and within an hour 
down came the launch and car, and I went off in state to his 
lovely house, built right on the river, with great big rooms, cool 
courtyards, and a spacious terrace with steps to his private pier 
and landing-stage! 

This was luxury indeed for me, and I knew well that I should 
have, thanks to his kindness, the best chances of ‘picking up’ 
quickly and so getting on up-country at the earliest moment. 
In the big house all was in the highest state of efficiency - no kind 
of ostentation, but everything was the best of its kind: electric 
fans, ice, a first-class cook and servants, a launch on the river 
and cars for the city. 

The party in the house consisted only of the Ghief himself 
his Chief of the Staff, the military secretary, two aides-de-camp', 
and myself; and of course I got all the latest information from 
Persia, and was able to give them what was of, perhaps, even more 
interest to them than their news was to me - that is, a first-hand 
account of how things were going ‘before Amiens’ at the real 
heart and vital centre of the war. 

The three days which I passed as the Ghief’s guest were spent 
in laying in stores of every description, as on once leaving Baghdad 
I shoifid be unable to obtain any stores of European origin, and 
very little, if anything, of any other kind. It was therefore neces- 
sary to provide myself with all requisities, from a tent and saddlery 
down to lamps, cooking-pots, and as many tinned provisions as 
1 could run to. And at the same time I was anxious to see as much 
as possible of Baghdad itself, the famous ‘Gity of the Galiphs’, 

V spent twelve of the most interesting years of 


anrf brought more change 

Md progress m ite short course of years than had been produced 

on centuries previously, lies chiefly 

on the northern bank of the Tigris River, here a bmad, shallow! 
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and fast-running stream of which the real bed is about half a 
mile in width, but which is full of sandbanks, some of which are 
frequently exposed, and greatly detract from the effect which 
would otherwise be produced by that expanse of water. 

All the life and interest of the Oriental inhabitants of Baghdad 
has always centred round the bazaars, and though there are now 
many counter-attractions of Western origin to be found elsewhere 
in the town and suburbs, yet here in the bazaars is to be found the 
true and unchanging ‘East’, where the merchant and his ways are 
as crafty and tortuous as they ever were in centuries long passed 
away. It must be borne in mind that Baghdad is still as much 
the centre of all the transcontinental and caravan trade of Asia 
as it was in the days of the Caliphs, and here to-day come caravans 
from the Arabian Desert and from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 
as they also come from Asia Minor, Persia, Mesopotamia, India, 
Central Asia, and far-off China, just as they did in the time of 
Harun ar Rashid in the days which are so vividly put before 
us in the Arabian Nights, 

All the types rendered familiar to us all by these famous tales 
of old are still before us here to-day, and, last but not least, 
‘The Forty Thieves’ are conspicuous in every direction, and my 
own abiding wonder was at once aroused as to what possible 
object the old chronicler could have had in limiting their number 
to forty! - a figure which gives an entirely erroneous idea of their 
multitude, and therefore tends to be misleading and costly to the 
stranger. 

The bazaars themselves are in all cases covered in, as a protec- 
tion from the heat of the sun outside, but this protection is entirely 
ineffective against the heat generated by the excited and per- 
spiring crowd who are thus sheltered, and the atmosphere so 
created and ‘bottled’ is such that the European in his haste to 
escape therefrom becomes a more ready prey to the Eastern 
chafferer than he perhaps otherwise would be. 

In the evening, after dinner, we attended the finals of the 
Army Boxing Competition, 5,000 British soldiers being present, 
who made the most enthusiastic and interested audience imagin- 
able. A Canadian shoeing-smith was the winner of the heavy- 
weights, beating a sergeant of British cavalry, who was much 
the better boxer of the two, in the final. The Canadian got a 
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great reception both before and after his effort, and was evidently 
a well-known character and very popular. He knew very little 
of the skilful part of the game, but his strength was colossal and 
he hit, when he did hit, like a cart-horse kicking; however, he was 
most diffident of his powers, and showed the greatest anxiety 
throughout in case he should be tempted to hit too hard^ and so 
hurt his opponent seriously. This accident, it appeared, had 
once before happened to him, and in conseciuence it had only 
been with the greatest difficulty that his admirers had succeeded 
in persuading him to enter the competition at all. However, one 
or two red-hot punches delivered in quick succession and with 
great skill on the end of his nose by his expert cavalry opponent 
soon rendered him much less diffident, and in the end he hit out 
"good, hard, and plenty’, and the cavalryman promptly acknow- 
ledged his powers by duly relapsing into immobility on the floor. 
On this climax being reached, the huge Canadian delighted the 
whole assembly by showing signs of the liveliest concern for the 
well-being of his erstwhile antagonist, and, dashing across the 
ring, picked him up in his arms like a baby and carried him off 
as fast as he could run to the ambulance post near by, amid 
the whole-hearted and deafening applause of all present. 

Immediately on the close of die boxing I went straight to the 
litde station of the Decauville Railway, and left for the sixty 
miles’ journey to railhead, after a total stay in Baghdad of ten 
days only. Here the real "road’ was to begin, and the frontier 
of Old Persia would at last be close at hand. 
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In the small hours of the morning of June 26th, fifty-seven days 
out from London, the little baby Decauville train arrived at the 
railhead camp of Ruz, sixty miles north-west of Baghdad, which 
then formed the base for the Hush-Hush Army, as well as for the 
rail-construction department. 

This was just a canvas camp pitched in very orderly fashion, 
each tent being sunk about 4 feet into the earth in an endeavour 
to obtain extra shelter from the sun. Quite a good breakfast was 
forthcoming, and two Ford vans were produced, with which 
I was to endeavour to catch up the convoy of which I should have 
taken command ten days before, and which was to be found 
somewhere ahead of me in the mountains. Having loaded up, 
we got away about 9.30 on our long and, as it turned out, eventful 
journey. 

Immediately on leaving Ruz the first foot-hills begin, and they 
were getting ever higher and the road ever rougher, whilst the 
country, although at one time it had obviously been thickly 
inhabited, now showed nothing but ruined villages and had 
become an uninhabited wilderness. All day, in the distance 
ahead, we could see the bold outlines of the higher mountains 
of Persia which bound the upland plains which were our goal; 
but darkness was creeping on ere we could distinguish the parti- 
cular gorge which was to give us access to the pass, and this we 
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first distinguished in the otherwise apparently impassable cliflTs, 
from a distance of four or five miles, where we spent some time 
in mending our seventh puncture of the first day. 

Passing through a V-shaped gorge, we found ourselves in a 
narrow valley with a swift-running stream, and after ascending 
this for nearly ten miles the valley abruptly ended in an apparently 
impassable cliff of 2,000 feet of sheer perpendicular rock, and we 
were face to face with the famous pilgrim pass, the Tek-i-Gehri, 
which gives access to Persia proper, and is the only pass negotiable 
by wheeled vehicles for some hundreds of miles on either side. 

At the foot of the cliflFs is the small old native village of Pai Tuk 
and there was posted a party of British troops to control the ascent 
of the pass, which latter, however, was at first sight nowhere to be 
distinguished, although some hundreds of feet overhead, in a 
horseshoe cleft in the rocks, we saw a kind of ledge which slopingly 
ascends, and from below appeared to hold out some small hope 
of a footing on the otherwise sheer face of the cliff. On further 
examination it was seen that in the slope of rubble and debris at 
the cliff foot on the left side of the road zigzags had been cut, 
and here lay our ‘road* ! 


Before starting our ascent, however, it was necessary to telephone 
to the summit to ascertain if anything was coming down, as in 
the uppr portion of the pass the track is far too narrow to permit 
of vehicles passing each other, and, in fact, there is only the 
barest room for one vehicle, with nothing to spare on either 
side, on the left being the sheer perpendicular cliff rising upwards, 
and on the light the awe-inspiring emptiness of the equally sheer 
abyss. On receiving the assurance from the post at the summit 
that nothing was coming down, nor would anything be allowed 
to start until we had reached the top, we started the ascent, which 
presented no difficulties whilst ascending the zigzags, but only 
ecame interestmg when we embarked on the ancient track 
followng an insignificant ledge in the sheer wall of rock, and 
so rising as it makes the circuit of the horseshoe recess of cliff 
orming the actual ‘head’ and end of the valley. 

coimts of the live rock itself, worn smooth by 
the feet of the countless thousands of pilgrims who have passed 
up^d down to same narrow pass for many centuries; for every 
p gnm from Persia and all the lands of Central Asia must pass 
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and repass this same narrow track if he desires to earn the crown 
of Moslem sanctity, which is the reward of those who have carried 
out the pilgrimage to the Holy Shrine of the great Prophet 
Mahomet at Mecca. 

In addition to the difficulties of the extremely narrow track, 
we became aware as we went of the much more serious one 
presented by the fierceness of the slope. The immortal Henry 
Ford, when designing the only less immortal vehicle with which 
he has endowed mankind, took account in his design of almost 
every slope he knew of, and made it master of all; but though he 
knew much, yet his knowledge was, it appears, even then in- 
complete, as he was unacquainted with the Tek-i-Gehri and its 
slope. The pilgrim climbs this with more or less ease, according 
to his age and figure, but its gradient effectually brought both 
my Fords to an uncompromising halt at the most critical part 
of the ascent, and thereby augmented the already sufficiendy 
excited state of nervous tension with which we were then all 
struggling manfully. 

The first step and most necessary precaution was to insure 
against any involuntary retrograde movement on the part of 
the vehicles; this was quickly and most effectually secured by 
rocks of quite uncalled-for weight and solidity which we hastily 
placed behind each car. The next step was to concentrate the 
entire man-power of the party to assist the horse-power of each 
vehicle in turn, and so, by fits and starts, to effect the ascent of 
one vehicle at a time. A minor difficulty was experienced owing 
to the impossibility of squeezing past the cars from back to front 
between the wheels and the cliff, for there was no room to do so; 
and as the drivers’ nerves were not equal to passing on the outside 
(hanging over space), they both elected to crawl underneath. 
This method, though extremely effective, appealed so irresistibly 
to our sense of humour that the old rocks rang and echoed again 
and again with the hearty laughter of the whole party. 

In the very heart of the cleft and the middle of the ascent is a 
hollow, in winch stands the venerable shrine of an unknown saint, 
and there we found room to halt and drink from a true mountain 
spring which proved refreshing both to our own parched throats 
and to the hissing radiators of our mechanical comrades. With 
this relief, the summit was eventually reached as night was upon 
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us. A first day’s trip of loo miles, with a rise of 4,000 feet, in just 
over twfclve hours - very good going, under the conditions. 

That night our table was set out on a natural platform of rock 
on the very edge of the horseshoe precipice we had just climbed, 
and whilst all round us were trees and scrub, in front of us was 
just empty air, with the tinkle of falling water coming up from 
the depdis far below. Over all shone a bright full moon, causing 
all the higher hills around us to stand out as clear as day; but in 
front of us, over the burning plains below, there was only a 
quivering haze of heat, somewhere below which, we knew, lay 
and sweated and suffered those of our comrades less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

Afoot next morning well before daylight, we were on the road 
again as soon as there was light enough to see our way and after 
twelve miles or more constant climbing we at last reached the 
ridge which forms the boundary of the upland plateau. 

Over this country we were able to travel at a much better 
average speed than we had hitherto been able to achieve, for 
the road, although only a dirt one and innocent of ‘metalling’, yet 
had a hard and dusty but fairly level surface, and punctures 
became rarer. 

The country in these parts, in normal times, is fairly well 
cultivated and populated in the plains, but the mountains have 
always borne an unsavoury reputation amongst travellers as the 
resort of the dreaded Bactiaii tribes, the brigands par excellence 
of the Persian mountains. 

Although the march of my isolated party of two cars was 
against aU the standing military regulations, yet my two faithful 
machine-guns gave us every confidence, and they were ready 
and loaded all the way, so that, if the truth is to be told, it was 
with a sad feeling of disappointment that we topped the last 
ridge, at over 6,500 feet, as night was falling, without having had 
any opportunity of trying conclusions with the famous Bactiari 
brand of brigand, and from there we could see the town and camp 
of Kirmanshah lying in the valley far below. 

At this moment, on the very last lidge, where the road was 
at its very worst and steepest, we had the misfortune to break 
a wheel; and as we had no spare one, there was nothing for 
it but to continue with one car and to leave the other till we 
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could send back a wheel for it. I well remember impressing 
on the two men I left the beauty of the view to be obtained 
from the unpleasantly prominent spot where they would have 
to wait, and from whence they could not fail to be seen by every 
robber in the surrounding country. Having given them plenty 
of ammunition for the one machine-gun which I left with them, 
and having also abstracted from their car all the portions of my 
kit which I considered most valuable, we hoisted a British flag 
on the hood and hurried on, followed by the most plaintive 
glances from the somewhat pale and startled heroes, who had 
watched our proceedings with deeply interested curiosity, and 
who appeared much more interested in keeping their eyes on the 
forbidding-looking rocks in their immediate vicinity than in 
admiring the panoramic view of the country farther off, to the 
beauty of which I had been at such pains to draw their 
attention! 

At Kirmanshah we found a good-sized camp and transport 
depot, and at once dispatched a wheel and relief car to bring in 
the other car. I then learned that, although my original convoy 
had broken up, or rather down, on the road, through a variety 
of mechanical casualties, yet I should be able to continue my 
journey with some twenty-five American lorries at daylight next 
morning. 

On mustering our convoy at daylight next morning, we found 
we had only eighteen lorries in condition to take the road. The 
greater part of these were of American construction, and in a 
state of mechanical eiSiciency which reflected the greatest credit 
on their designers and manufacturers, in view of the difficulties 
of the country over which they were daily called upon to travel. 

The road at first was very good, though it was unmetalled, 
the surface being much superior to the rocky tracks over which 
we had travelled the previous day, and the first twenty miles, 
over a flat plain, with a view of snow-capped mountains in all 
directions around us, was quite pleasant driving, the society of a 
Mechanical Transport officer, now with me, being also much 
appreciated. 

As on crossing each range we had foimd the plain beyond 
higher than the one behind us, we had by degrees reached an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet on the plain of Kirmanshah, and 
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the air was infinitely cooler, though the sun promptly burned 
the skin oflT any part left exposed to its rays. 

At once on leaving the camp we could see the famous Rock 
of Bisidun, close under which our road would pass. The base of 
the rock is actually twenty miles fi-om Kirmanshah, but such is 
the height to which it rises, a sheer 4,000 feet above the plain, 
that it appears quite close at hand when viewed from the town 
itself, and at ten miles’ distance appears to be only half a mile 
away. 

The summit even in late June had still some snow, but when 
we finally reached the base, the rock itself, where exposed to the 
sun, was too hot to bear one’s hand on. Here we found the most 
delightful spring of ice-cold water running from an ancient stone 
fountain dating back to the days of Darius, nearly 3,000 years 
ago. 

Close to the foot of the rock runs a river of fair size, over which 
is an ancient bridge of good design built, to my surprise, of 
bricks of a quality at that time new to me. No doubt the engineers 
of those far-off days never contemplated their work being called 
upon to carry a convoy of 5-ton American motor-lorries loaded 
to their utmost capacity, for the ‘crown’ of the bridge offered 
such an excessively steep ascent that it was necessary for each 
individual lorry to charge it in turn at full speed in order to ‘get 
over.’ This very modern and violent form of attack proved 
altogether too much for the venerable construction, which had 
for so many centuries withstood every kind of strain with which 
its designers were familiar, and in the middle of the attack it 
was suddenly discovered that the crown of the arch was no 
longer there! We were therefore forced to complete the passage 
of our convoy by the still more ancient custom of fording the 
stream, a both difficult and tedious undertaking, which occupied 
the greater part of the day, so that darkness eventually overtook 
us many n^es short of our destination, in the open country, 
twenty miles from the great Asadabad Pass, itself twenty miles 
from the old city of Hamadan we had been hoping to reach that 
mght. Having started at 6 a.m., and halted only half an hour, we 
had done fifteen hours’ continuous driving, during which we 
covered eighty-five imles, an average of under six miles per hour, 
rom which the difficulties presented by the road may be imagined. 
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Bivouacking with a car convoy is a very simple proceeding, 
and consists in halting at any convenient spot where water can 
be obtained, the cars being drawn up one behind the other and 
close together; sentries are then posted, and each man proceeds 
to look after himself, a matter of no difficulty, as all carry a primus 
stove and a ration of some kind, according to the supplies obtain- 
able. Tea being then made on the step or footboard of each 
lorry, a meal of sorts is soon eaten, and each man seeks whatever 
corner of his heavily loaded lorry offers the least uncomfortable 
prospect for the night. At the first sign of dawn primus stoves are 
going again, and after the invariable tea and a wash in whatever 
water can be found, engines are started, and the convoy moves 
off again. 

Our actual start on this occasion took place at 5.30 a.m., 
and we reached the foot of the great Asadabad Pass, twenty miles 
away, in two and a half hours. Here, knowing the dimb that was 
in front of us, we halted and filled every vessel in our possession 
which was capable of holding water, as there is little or none to 
be obtained in the pass, and hot engines were a certainty during 
the severe climb. 

The Asadabad Pass is the highest in this part of the country, 
being nearer 9,000 than 8,000 feet above the sea. The road over 
it has been well and only lately made by Russian engineers, the 
old road firom Kirmanshah to Hamadan being thereby shortened 
by a good seventy miles. The rise in the main pass is 2,000 feet 
in three and a half miles, a practicable but severe gradient all the 
way, and of course the road turns and twists incessantly as it 
follows the ‘trace’, being everywhere cut out in the terribly steep 
hillside. 

The descent was easy and the road pretty good, and we arrived 
at Hamadan at 2.30 p.m., with all our cars, almost as much 
relieved at doing so ourselves, as were those waiting for the 
supplies we carried to see us arrive safely. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, the great treasure-city of 
the Achaemenian Kings, lies some 200 miles north of the ‘Shushan’ 
of the Bible, and is full of interest. The population, largely 
Armenian, was, before the famine resulting from the war, pro- 
bably more than 50,000, but at the time we are dealing with can 
hardly have reached 10,000, the majority of whom were in the 
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last stages of starvation. The old town lies at an elevation of 
6,500 feet above sea-level, and the Headquarters of our force 
was on the eastern side, at least 500 feet higher up the slopes of 
the great mountain - a pleasant enough position in summer, but 
one which must indeed be arctic in winter. 

Here, in a pleasant and almost European house standing in 
its own grounds, was quartered the Brigadier-General command- 
ing the line of communication of our famous Hush-Hush Army; 
and, having reported to him, I received a cordial invitation to 
pitch my tent in his garden and to mess with him, both of which 
suggestions I was very glad to fall in with. At dinner that night 
I learned the news with respect to local conditions and as to our 
chance of being able to keep Persia from the Turks, which was 
the real object of the existence of our ‘phantom’ army. 

The first and most pressing need was to alleviate the famine 
from which hundreds were then dying daily throughout all the 
upland country, and to this work my host had been devoting his 
energies, with a success so considerable that the general feding 
towards the British, which on our arrival had been most anta- 
gonistic, was already showing signs of veering round in our 
favour. 

At this time literally thousands of starving people were daily 
fed by our force, and the great stores of grain accumulated and 
kept off the market by the Persian dealers, with the object of 
selling it at high prices as the famine became more general and 
acute, were freely requisitioned and distributed by us, with the 
result that many thousands of lives were saved and much abject 
misery and suffering averted. 

The whole position was typical of the Persian character, and 
could hardly have existed in any other country, for the Persian’s 
indifference to suffering in others is a national characteristic 
niCTcifully unique. Without having seen such things personally, 
it is almost impossible to realize that a wealthy Persian will enter 
his house without giving a moment’s thought to the dead and 
d^g who may have congregated at his door in the hope of 

r^rf, and of whose dying misery it does not occur to him to take 
the least notice. 

Nor, even when they are dead, does he trouble to remove or 
bury their corpses, which at this time were constantly to be seen 
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lying unnoticed in the streets of the native city, and in even 
greater numbers on the roads leading to that haven of mercy 
where the British fed the starving, but which hundreds of the poor 
country people were without the strength to reach, and so fell 
and died by the roadside, where were none to bury them. 

My note written at the time says that ‘in the villages of the 
plain there are never as many as twenty inhabitants where two 
to three hundred formerly throve, and thousands die of starvation 
every week, whilst the dead lie in the streets and the living are 
spectres which it is terrible to behold*. 

It was here, at this time, that I came across the only case, 
of any individual being ‘stoned to death* in public, of which 
I have ever heard outside the Bible. But, that at least one such 
case occurred at Ramadan, either during or immediately prior 
to our occupation, I am in a position to know as a fact. The 
crime which called forth this punishment is so unnatural that 
I am not prepared to allow that, under the circumstances and 
in that country, it was not an effectual, and possibly the only 
effectual, method of putting a stop to such crimes, which, if 
unchecked, are apt to spread. 

My refined European readers, used to the customs and laws 
of civilization, may wonder at this, and conclude that I must 
be myself a barbarian to hold any such opinion. But pause, 
please, before coming to any such hasty conclusion, and reflect; 
for the punishment was ordered by the muUahs (priests) and the 
crime was that of a mother eating her child - an almost inconceivable 
crime, I think it wiU generally be agreed, even after making every 
allowance for the extremities of suffering and starvation! 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that 
murder, robbery, and many crimes of violence, were of daily 
occurrence, and all British officers went armed, both day and 
night, by order. Every night and at all hours of the night rifle-fire 
was to be heard, which is somewhat disconcerting to the Western 
mind, but to which, however, one soon becomes accustomed, as 
the Persian, like many of his Eastern neighbours, has a weakness 
for letting off his rifle at odd times, for no particular purpose 
except to let all and sundry know he has one. 

I could find no buildings of interest, though no doubt such 
must exist; but I saw the huge mound which is all that remains 
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of the great city and palace which the first, and greatest, of all 
historians, Herodotus, describes as having ‘seven encircling walls 
each within and commanding the next, and all of different 
colours, the first five being white, black, scarlet, blue, and orange, 
and the sixth coated with silver, whilst the palace in, the centre 
was similarly covered with gold’. 

This was the palace where Alexander the Great held his great 
drunken feasts when he halted there in his all-conquering cam- 
paign, during one of which orgies he, to his own subsequent 
regret and everlasting shame, murdered his greatest friend and 
foremost General. 

At Shushan lived King Ahasuerus, who married Esther the 
Jewess, whilst her uncle Mordecai sat at the gate as a beggar* 
and here also, by Esther’s influence, the great captain Haman 
was hanged by the King’s order on the high gallows he had erected 
for Mordecai. The massacre of all the Jews in the country, which 
had been ordered by the King, was thus averted by Esther, as 
may be read in the Book of Esther, in the Old Testament of our 
Bible, 


The most striking part of this old country is the absence of 
any change or progress during the lapse of the 3,000 years with 
respect to which we have reliable information as to the habits 
and customs of its inhabitants. All the old characters of the Bible 
are here met in everyday life, exactly the same in every respect 
as their prototjqjes of ancient times. Here we find the same 
vmeyards, gardens, and cornfidds, the same old one-pronged 
wooden plough drawn by oxen, and the ubiquitous ox also treads 
toe corn (instead of threshing), exactly as was the case in Biblical 
days. Also the young girl gleaners can be seen following the 
reapers in the field, and the modern Ruth varies not at all from 
her ancestress. Mallibly to-day, as of old, will also be found a 
modern, elderly Boaz, Mowing the young girls at their gleaning, 
wearing P^easely the same expression which must have dis- 
gmshed his Bibhcal prototype as described in the Book of 
to however a considerable stretch of imagination 

rLS^to dav I^avid will 

A very few days at Hamadan, where it was necessary to wait 
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for transport, convinced me that the question, of the possibility 
of any effective action by our ‘skeleton army’, or even its ability 
to exist at all, was entirely dependent upon the efficiency of our 
motors, and I therefore took every means of informing myself 
with regard to their mechanical condition and the means of 
repair available. The results of my inquiries were not inspiriting, 
as I found that, although our mechanics were more than fair in 
their skill and experience, and the Mechanical Transport officers 
most efficient, yet spare parts were hard to come by, and, above 
all, our supply of petrol was extremely precarious. All petrol had 
to be brought at that time from Baghdad by road; the amount, 
therefore, was limited by the transport available, which was already 
inadequate for the supply of the other requirements of the troops. 
This unfortunate state of affairs could not be remedied until a 
direct and regular supply could be established over the Caspian 
Sea from the wells at Baku. This, however, did not appear at all 
imminent in the face of the conditions then existing in the Jungali 
country between the uplands of Persia and the Caspian coast. 

At this time a good deal of trouble and delay was caused to 
the Hush-Hush Army by the difficulty in obtaining stores, and 
assistance generally, from Headquarters at Baghdad, which was 
easy to understand, as many of the demands made were of a 
quite unexpected nature, and in consequence they were often 
met in rather a ‘querulous’ spirit by the General Staff. One case 
occurs to me especially, as illustrative to this state of affairs. 
When steps were first being taken to alleviate the famine at 
Hamadan we were called upon to produce bread and to provide 
meat in entirely unforeseen quantities, and in face of this urgent 
demand a telegram was sent to Baghdad asking that a ‘butcher’ 
and a ‘baker’ might be sent up at the first opportunity. It must 
be remembered that this telegram had to be sent over loo miles 
to Teheran, and then via Ispahan and Sihraz to Bushire on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, and then across to Bussrah and up the 
river, well over 2,000 miles in all. So that when, after waiting a 
week or ten days, the reply eventually arrived our state of mind 
may be conceived when we read the following message: ‘It is 
not understood for what purpose the services of a “butcher” and 
“baker” are required’! 

As I had been rather defending the attitude of Baghdad Head- 
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quarters in the face of the many demands made on them, this 
was handed to me to read on its arrival, and my opinion as to a 
reply was asked. There appeared to be only one possible answer 
that could meet the case, and I wrote it out and handed it in, 
but I much fear it was never sent; it was: ‘A Butcher is required 
to Bake Bread, and a Baker to cut up the Meat!’ Perhaps it was 
a pity if it was never sent, as it would quite probably have pro- 
duced the men at once, and relieved the somewhat strained 
relations. 

A few days more at Hamadan and on July 7th two Ford vans 
became available for the 140-mile journey to Kasvin. The road 
was a good one, and as we got farlher north the misery, and the 
evidences of it by the roadside, became fewer. We had one pass 
to cross, the Sultan Bulak Gedik, just over fifty miles north of 
Hamadan, and in spite of its somewhat evil reputation for 
brigand ‘hold-ups’, I and my small party crossed it without 
incident, and although our guns were ready we had no occasion 
to use them. This was most probably because they were, and 
were known to be, constantly ready for use, as well as skilfully 
handled ~ under which circumstances good machine-guns will 
always command considerable respect in all countries. We 
arrived at Kasvin the same evening, at 5.30 p.m., and on report- 
ing at our G.H.Q,. I got a billet with the British officer command- 
ing the town and arranged to mess with him during my stay. 

Kasvin is a large town, about the same size as Hamadan, but 
more pretentious, with some streets of considerable breadth and 
a certain sprinkling of shop windows of more or less European 
appearance. The famine was less apparent here, though the 
familiar corpse and dying beggar were both occasionally to be 
observed in the side streets. 

The city, one of the many old capitals of Persia, lies ten miles 
south of the foot of the great Elburz Range, and eighty miles west 
of the Shah s capital of Teheran. The main western road divides 
west of the city, the northern branch leading to the port of 
Enzeli on the Caspian Sea, and the southern to Tabriz by the 
ancient caravan route from Persia and the East generally, through 
Anatolia to the Black Sea, or through Tifiis and Georgia to 
Southern Russia. The town is at an elevation of only 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, and is therefore considerably hotter in summer 
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than Hamadan, which is a good 1,500 feet higher. The houses, 
though mostly of the universal mud, are typically Persian, being 
built for the most part round a sunk court and garden, in which 
is usually found a fountain or running water of some kind. These 
courts provide a cool retreat in the heat of summer, as well as 
efficient shelter from the icy blasts of the severe gales which are 
the curse of these uplands in winter. 

On the morning after my arrival I made the acquaintance 
of General Dunsterville, the original of Kipling’s Stalky, who now 
Commanded the Hush-Hush Army. Never in the course of a 
very varied career have I met any personality so instantly claim- 
ing or so permanently retaining my respect and sympathy. 
Possessed of an exceptional sense of humour, no difficulties were 
ever so great, nor situations so hopeless, that he could not, and did 
not, see and appreciate the brighter side of every event, however 
tragic. Himself possessed of the great and inestimable gift of 
courage in the face of adversity, he knew how to communicate 
to others, less gifted than himself, that confidence in themselves 
to which is due the measure of success achieved by the force 
under his command in the face of the apparently impossible task 
with which they found themselves confronted. 

I learned from him the whole difficult and complicated position 
of affairs, and he also told me he should require me to take charge 
of a column proceeding at once to the west, to relieve a force of 
Armenians and Assyrians who were in a pretty bad way some 
300 miles west of us, on the western shore of the great fresh-water 
lake of Urumia. It appeared that there were collected there 
about 80,000 Christians, who had put up a good fight during the 
four previous months against the Turkish divisions surrounding 
them, but were now sadly in want of ammunition and in imminent 
danger of massacre. The intention was to force a passage through 
the Turks and renew the Christians’ ammunition; and on this 
being effected, I was to send back the relieving column and to 
remain myself to organize the further defence, and to occupy the 
attention of as many Turkish troops as possible, and thereby 
divert them from their scheme of again over-running Persia. 

I thanked the Chief very heartily for the very honourable 
task he had allotted me, but next day, when I heard he had been 
cdled to Baghdad, and that the expedition was postponed, I 
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heaved a deep sigh of relief, feeling sure that events in other 
parts would now move too quickly for it to be worth while to 
lock me up in such an infernal spot, where I could have effected 
little or nothing, and about which there appeared to be only 
one outstanding certainty, and that was that my return would 
be more than doubtful! 

In the meantime, on my suggestion, he agreed that I should 
at once undertake the construction of an armoured car, of quite 
novel design, the chief characteristic of which would be the 
absence of armour; so that, whilst to all appearances it would 
be the real article, and as such strike terror into all and sundry, 
yet, as the armour would consist of paint only, applied to very 
thin planking, the car, upon which my own machine-guns would 
be mounted, would be so light as to be capable of travelling at 
high speed, and over country which would be quite impassable 
to the genuinely armoured vehicle. 

My time, therefore, day and night during the next fortrdght 
was concentrated on the production of such a vehicle, having 
at my disposal none of the material, skilled labour, or mechanical 
equipment which such a construction would, under ordinary 
conditions, require. 

It was, however, completed within a fortnight, and in such 
a solid form that it carried me many thousand miles in the 
next ten weeks, over every conceivable and inconceivable obstacle 
and was still running efficiently when I at last handed it over at 
Baghdad in October. 

The design itself was an affair of hours only, and the next 
step, which was to obtain a fairly serviceable Ford chassis and to 
dismantle it, was comparatively eeisy. From that point the 
construction presented many difficulties, chiefly with regard to 
material. I had, however, observed on entering the town a 
vast heap of remains of Russian vehicles of every description, 
abandoned by the Russian troops in their retreat, and this 
became my gold-mine, from which I drew, if not all my require- 
ments, at any rate substitutes for them, so that on the Chief’s 
return I was able to present for his inspection a most efficient- 
looking vehicle, of which he immediately appreciated the value. 

During this period, the latter part of July, the tribe of the 
Jungalis, who occupy the wooded northern slooes of the great 
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range through which passes the road from Kasvin to the Caspian, 
had been giving considerable trouble, led by their chief, Kuchi 
Khan, supported by the Bolsheviks, and encouraged, armed, and, 
as far as they could be, trained by German officers. On June 1 2th, 
under their German commander, Von Passchen, they had put 
up a formal resistance to the Russians under General Bicherakov, 
who were on their way home to Russia, and were accompanied 
by what British and native troops could be spared to hold the 
road to the sea. The site of the battle which ensued was Menjil, 
at the commencement of the lower part of the pass leading from 
Kasvin to the shores of the Caspian Sea. The result was the 
complete discomfiture of the Jungali force, which forthwith 
retreated into the thick forests of their native hills, leaving the 
road in the possession of our pickets. A force of about 400 British 
and Gurkha troops then passed down the pass, and subsequently 
held the town of Resht, in the marshy country between the 
mountains and the sea, whilst a further detachment held the port 
of Kazian on the seashore, about thirty miles farther north. 

This position was not at all to the liking of the German officers, 
whose plans for the penetration of Persia, by means of the Junga- 
lis, were entirely defeated by the interposition of this small force, 
which threatened to insure access to the Caspian Sea for any 
number of British troops which might presently become available. 
Taking, therefore, their courage in both hands, which after- 
events showed cannot have constituted a very severe burden, 
and urged on by the German officers and Turks, who were 
together exploiting and arming them, the Jungalis, on July Qoth, 
launched an attack in force on our troops in Resht and on our 
posts on the road. This attack met with a certain measure of 
success, in that certain posts on the road were driven in, the 
troops in Resht itself were reduced to defending themselves in 
their quarters, and the control of the road temporarily passed 
into the enemy’s hands. The only surprise was that the insigni- 
ficant British force was not entirely wiped out. 

Such was the position at the end of July, when General Dunster- 
ville returned from Baghdad. It was at once decided to force the pass 
and open the road to the sea; and to my great delight I was notified 
that I was to command the convoy, and that my newly constructed 
dummy armoured car was thus to have a chance of demonstrating 
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its utility. On receipt of this most welcome news, I promptly 
sallied forth with my car into the open country, and commenced 
a fusillade at any Idnd of prominent object which offered itself 
as a target in the surrounding country, with the double object 
of testing all my gear and at the same time creating an impression 
upon the many spies who I knew would be on the look out, and 
who could not fail to report the existence of this new and awe- 
inspiring vehicle, which crossed the fields with ease and jumped 
the ditches like a horse, vomiting bullets all the while unceasingly! 

This was, in fact, what happened, and by the time the news of 
its existence reached the enemy Headquarters, my dummy car 
appears to have been magnified into a brigade of tanks at the 
very least, as the sequel will show. Anyway, having passed quite 
an enjoyable evening, I had the still more pleasant sensation of 
some good work done, and was all ready to start next morning. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CASPIAN SEA-ADVANCE TO, 
RELIEF OF, AND SIEGE OF BAKU 


The convoy - I'he upper pass - Through the Jungalis in the lower pass - The 
sea at last-Kazian, the end of the road -An oil tank as a transport - 
Bad weather - Baku Harbour - The city - Preceding events - Services lent 
to Caspian Republic - The Government appoint me Controller of Ordnance - 
Difficulties - The arsenals, armament, and ammunition - The Armenians - 
Project to cut Turk communications - Constant attacks - Decide to withdraw - 
Government refuses to consent - Prospects of capture -Plan to blow up 
ammunition - Turks hesitate - Resistance continued - 1 acquire a German flat - 
The end approaches 


On August 3rd, having been warned to ‘stand by’ some days 
before, I received orders to muster my convoy outside Kasvin 
City, at the Enzeli (the Caspian road) Gate at daybreak on 
August 7th, and to halt and camp for the night at Menjil, about 
eighty miles below, at the commencement of the second and 
lower half of the pass, where also I was to collect some more cars 
and men and carry on next day to the sea. 

Accordingly, at daybreak, we mustered, and I could then see 
what kind of an outfit I was going to have. It was ever so much 
better than I was expecting, as sixty to eighty cars turned up, 
each with at least two rifles and some with three, also one genuine 
armoured car, which was, of course, a tower of strength in itself. 
And I further found there were several other machine-guns 
scattered about the column, so that we had, roughly, about 
120 men -and a pretty tough lot they looked -good British 
troops with a sprinkling of Gurkhas amongst them, who are 
great fellows in a hill scrap, or, indeed, in any other, and whose 
‘kukris’, or Nepaulese knives, had already established a most 
valuable reputation among the Jungalis. 

The first twenty miles was over rolling uplands, by a good 
Russian-made road, to the head of the pass, where we must have 
been quite 6,500 feet above sea-level. 

About fifteen miles down the pass we halted to close up strag- 
glers, and the men ate their rations; whilst there, to my surprise, 
the Chief joined us in his car, and, having talked a few minutes 
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and had a look round, he went on down the pass in front, entirely 
without escort. I supposed he knew all about it - as in fact he 
did - but it seemed to me to be an unhealthy kind of spot for 
him to be driving about without any form of escort, and I there- 
fore handed over the control of the convoy and pushed on after 
him as hard as I could go; this entailed some very fast and rough 
driving, which tested all my dummy car construction most 
effectively. He was, I remember, driving a 35-h.p. Vauxhall, 
with a good driver who knew the pass, and my Ford, light as it 
was, wanted a good deal of shaking up to keep in sight of him. 
However, we did keep him in sight, although it necessitated such 
hard and dangerous driving that even my cast-iron mechanic 
squirmed more than once - the only time I ever knew him to 
do so, though subsequently he certainly had plenty of other 
excellent opportunities. 

We caught the Chief at the river crossing three-parts down 
the first half of the pass, where he had halted to eat what he 
had with him, and we did likewise, having explained to him 
the reason of our having followed him so hard. He then informed 
me that our halfway post was only about ten miles in front, 
and that this upper part of the pass was clear of the enemy. So 
we waited there for the convoy to come in, and, having closed up 
the cars, we all got into camp together at dusk, on the site of the 
Battle of Menjil, which had taken place six weeks before. 

At daylight we found our party nearly doubled, so that we had 
about 135 cars and from qoo to 300 men to start away with down 
the lower pass. 

The first portion of the lower pass, for about thirty miles, 
presented no difficulty, though the surrounding mountains, 
reaching, as they do, nearly perpendicularly up to n,ooo and 
12,000 feet, or even more, appeared to get higher and higher 
as we went down. However, the road was good and accidents 
lew, and we halted at an old Russian military post halfway 
^wn about midday, having thus far seen no sign of an enemy. 

began, and the slopes became covered 
mth. tMck forest jungle, so that we could only see a few yards 
horn the roadside, and were absolutely at the mercy of any force 
nrmg upon us from the impenetrable thickets. 

It was in this part that many convoys had been held up and 
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parties, both British and Russian, wiped out by the Eastern 
gentlemen who, we felt sure, were now observing us from the 
thick undergrowth on both sides of the road. Nowhere in any 
part of the world have I seen a road which lent itself so well to 
defence, nor where an attempt to force a passage had less chance 
of success in the face of any determined opposition. For not only 
was it impossible to see in any direction on the hillside out of which 
the road was cut, but the road itself was absolutely commanded 
from the woods on the steep slope across the river, hardly a quarter 
of a mile distant, where a few machine-guns would have been very 
difficult to locate, and could have made it impossible for anyone 
to live for five minutes on the road we were to follow. 

Such was, then, the appetizing prospect before us after lunch! 
Before starting, I went all round the convoy, impressing upon 
ail hands, in the first place the necessity of keeping ‘closed up’, 
with no gaps in the column, and in the second that in the event 
of our being attacked advantage should be instantly taken of any 
place where the road was in the nature of a ‘cutting’, and the 
cars then run in close under the banks, and as soon as might be 
possible an advance could then be made into the scrub, which it 
would be necessary to clear by hand-to-hand fighting. 

This having been thoroughly explained and understood, I 
sought out the Chief, and, reporting ‘All ready,’ got his order to 
proceed. Having loaded my guns, I then drove slowly along the 
whole length of the column, from rear to front, and took my place 
at the head to lead them through. 

We went off very slowly at first, but after a while faster, until 
the speed was as great as could be maintained without ‘opening 
out’ the column. We soon began to come on signs of the fate of 
previous convoys - in the shape of remains of cars and lorries, 
scattered cartridge-cases, a few corpses, and all the usual signs 
of a scrap. However, as we got deeper and deeper into the jungle 
without any sign of an enemy, a certain disappointment began to 
creep over us all, until, halfway up . a very steep hill in the middle 
of the very densest part of the forest, I suddenly stopped short! In 
a second every car behind edged to tiie bank and every rifle was 
at the ready. As I jumped out, the General’s car tore up from its 
position just behind my advance-guard of six cars, and he very 
unconcernedly asked me, ‘What is it you see?’ and when I said 
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‘Nothing, sir,’ he said, ‘Why, then, do you halt in this infernal 
position?’ I replied, ‘7 don’t halt, sir, but my car does, and won’t 
go on;’ and, so saying, I jumped into the next car following; and 
off we moved again, leaving my mechanic, much to his disgust, to 
see what the matter was, and to bring the car and guns on after 
us as soon as possible. 

After about twenty miles of these densely wooded hillsides, we 
reached a large open space at the foot of the hills, and halted 
there for about half an hour to receive reports from the forest 
plain in front, where scouts had been sent out from our posts 
at Resht. Everything appearing satisfactory, we carried straight 
on through a densely wooded country, seeing many traces of 
fighting, burnt buildings, etc., till at last the country, becoming 
sandy, gave evidence of the proximity of the sea, and finally we 
saw the blue, blue waters of the Caspian shining brightly in the 
evening sun. We halted on the banks of the harbour of Enzeli- 
Kazian about an hour before sunset, after an interesting but 
entirely uneventful drive of about eighty miles from Menjil 
through seemingly impossible country. It appears that the fame 
of our armoured (^) cars and machine-guns had preceded us, and 
that the wild Jungalis were actually present in force in the woods 
through which we had passed. Yet because of the exaggerated 
tal^ they had heard, and the apparent strength of our party, 
their discretion’, let us call it, got the better of their valour, and 
not one of them had ventured in any way to betray his presence! 

The port of Enzeli-Kazian is the only port on the Caspian 
coast of Persia, . or at any rate the only one of any importance, 
and its situation is rather peculiar. The high mountains here 
recede from the coast, leaving a strip of marshy and extremely 
fertile but unhealthy plain, averaging about forty miles deep, 
between the mountains and the southern shore of the sea, for a 
distance of over loo miles. This is the Persian province of Gilan; 
and though it has at various times since the days of the earlier 
Czars been occupied by the Russians, yet it has always in the end 
een evacuated on account of its pestiferous climate, which renders 
any lengthy residence fatal to Europeans . The port itself is nothing 
but a narrow channel which connects a large lagoon, many square 
miles in ^tent, with the sea, and the old town of Enzeli and the 
more modern Kazian lie respectively on the western and eastern 
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points of the two spits of land which enclose the lagoon, the 
modern Russian road (by which we had come) following the 
eastern spit of land to Kazian, whence the old town of Enzeli is 
seen across the narrow waterway. 

Before the road was made the oversea traffic from Persia to 
Baku and the other Caspian ports was conducted by lighters, 
which traversed the lagoon from Resht at its southern shore to 
Enzeli, where their cargoes were shipped on sea-going vessels. 
To-day, however, this form of transport is comparatively neglected, 
and such trade as may be carried on uses the road. 

Within the few preceding weeks the Armenians in Baku had 
succeeded in ousting the Bolsheviks from power in that city, 
and were now even more anxious to procure what assistance 
might be obtainable from us than the Bolsheviks had previously 
been to prevent our advance. Under these circumstances it was 
decided to do what might be possible for their assistance, and a 
small body of about seventy British troops had, when we reached 
the coast, already crossed the sea as an earnest of further assist- 
ance, and more were to follow as and when opportunity offered. 

Kazian in August remains always in my mind as the hottest 
place I have ever been in, and also the most unhealthy. One there 
has to resist the very worst form of damp heat; and in the only 
concrete building in the place I have seen the thermometer at 
138°, with the moisture streaming down the walls. It will there- 
fore surprise no one to learn that sickness was rife, and that many 
cases had serious results, which sadly depleted our already very 
limited resources of man-power, and so made our difficult task 
even more arduous. 

One most acceptable item of news we learnt on arrival - 
namely, that the Baku Bolsheviks had consented to supply 
us with, and had actually forwarded for our use, large quantities 
of petrol in exchange for quite a small number of motor cars 
which were to be forwarded from Baghdad. This was good news 
indeed, and the cars forming my late convoy left at once, on their 
return journey, each carrying a load of fifty gallons of petrol in a 
good steel drum, so that we could now expect that our much- 
needed reinforcements and stores would speedily appear on the 
scene. 

On the night of August 14th I was shown an empty oil-tank 
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steamer and given charge of a detachment of about seventy 
British troops to get on board and across to Baku as quickly as 
might be possible by that means. We got them all on board that 
night, and I could well understand the surprised expression which 
showed itself on every countenance when they saw the transport 
so different from any other of which they had had experience. 

Our tank was, indeed, just an iron tank, more or less in the shape 
of a ship, with some indifferent engines at the stern. The iron 
top of the tank itself formed the deck, and also the entire accom- 
modation for passengers, or anything else, with not even an apology 
for a bulwark round it to prevent men, kit, or animals slipping 
over the side into the sea. Also, whenever the sun shone, which 
was pretty nearly all the time, the iron became too hot to bear 
one’s hand on, and rendered sitting on it a delicate and far 
from comfortable proceeding. This contrivance was said, in a 
calm sea, to be capable of about five knots per hour as a maximum 
speed, which optimistic estimate I very much doubt the truth of, 
although we were, on this trip, never in a position to verify or 
refute the statement, the ‘calm sea* being conspicuous by its 
absence during this passage. In fact, it blew so hard on the first 
day that we could get no pilot to undertake to take our crazy 
conveyance over the nasty ‘bar* at the harbour mouth. When 
at daylight of the i6th we did finally get ‘out* the seas ran so high 
that even the pilot’s frantic desire to return to his family and friends 
ashore was not a sufficiently powerful inducement to persuade him 
to take the chance of drowning by getting into a boat, and he 

therefore was obliged to accompany us on the 300-mile crossing to 
Baku. 


The iron deck, such as it was, was liberally furnished with rings 
and cleats of various kinds, and we got some ‘poles* on board, 
not of the human, but of the forest variety, and these we securely 
lashed to ^e deck, and everything movable, including my two 
cars, was &mly lashed to them. After that operation had been 
^tefectonly concluded, we proceeded to see what provision 
nad been made for rations for the men. 

I found some terribly disconsolate-looking faces, the owners 

+ ®^eep which had been driven on board 

at^e last moment, saying they didn’t know what they were for, 
n ey ad had no rations issued for the journey except some 
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local black bread! This and their hopeless expression of counten- 
ance when I told them the sheep were their rations tickled my 
sense of humour, so that I laughed heartily, and said if they’d 
bring one along to my car, which had now become my cabin, I’d 
show them how to skin and cut them up, of which very ordinary 
operation they were profoundly ignorant. The sea, however, was 
getting worse and worse, and the men getting greener and greener, 
so that it became evident that the question of eating would be 
sub-ordinated to the endeavour to retain what they had eaten 
before starting. In the meanwhile it rained in torrents, and 
as the weather got worse rather than better those sheep were not 
touched till we reached Baku on the morning of the third day. 

The Caspian Sea is, roughly, 750 miles long and averages about 
350 miles in width, and as unpleasant rough weather is to be 
found there as on any other sea that I have experience of, and in 
our exposed position on our wallowing tank we got the full bene- 
fit of it. My car also underwent a trial of a kind I had never con- 
templated when constructing her, as she was called upon to resist 
the waves breaking over us. However, she stood it well, a fact 
of the utmost importance to myself, as I was camped inside of her 
and never moved out during the passage. 

Baku Harbour is as fine an anchorage as exists anywhere. 
The main harbour is a deep bay running inland about fifteen 
miles, the mouth of the bay being a little less than that distance 
across, blocked up by a large island which leaves only a narrow 
channel at either end, the southern entrance only being used for 
navigation, and this affords, as we were to find out later on, 
a passage, only a quarter of a mile wide, of deep water. 

The town, a somewhat pretentious one, in European style, 
with many fine modern buildings, occupies low-lying ground 
gradually sloping upwards from the sea-front to the sharp 
ridges which encircle the town at a distance from two to three 
miles inland. The sea-front is well supplied with piers and quays, 
and the front itself extends about four miles. We came in at day- 
light, and moored alongside a pier, on August 17th, and the men 
joined their units at once, whilst I reported at Headquarters 
for duty. A few words will here be necessary to describe the 
actual position of affairs in the town of Baku at that time, and the 
manner in which that situation had been brought about, 
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Previous to the final success of the Bolshevik movement in 
Russia, a very considerable proportion of the arms and munitions 
obtained by the Gzar*s Government from the Allies had been 
transported to the Caucasus, with the double object of supplying 
the Grand Duke Nicholas’s force operating in Persia and Anatolia, 
and at the same time of keeping the armament out of the hands of 
the Bolsheviks in Central Russia, as it was believed that there were 
great chances of the Transcaucasian provinces holding out against 
the Bolshevik movement. This belief, however, proved to be a 
delusion, and the Bolsheviks, under Comrades Shaumian and 
Petrov, obtained control in Baku. This state of affairs continued 
until the end of July, when a revolution took place in the town, 
and the Bolshevik Government was replaced by another body 
calling themselves the ‘Central Caspian Dictatorship’, who had 
invited us to come to their assistance in resisting the Turkish 
attacks on the city. Comrades Shaumian and Petrov, the defeated 
Bolsheviks, on the overthrow of their Government, seized thirteen 
ships in the harbour, and having loaded them with the entire 
contents of the arsenals and all the munitions and other loot that 
they could lay hands on, embarked their Red supporters and set 
sail for Astrakan, at the mouth of the great Volga River, at the 
northern extremity of the Caspian, which was then the great 
Bolshevik centre in Southern Russia. 

The new Government in Baku, however, succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon the gunboats guarding the port, which were manned 
by Bolsheviks of a different brand, to intercept the thirteen ships, 
and eleven of them were obliged to return and disgorge their 
cargoes of munitions and general loot. These, at the time of our 
arrival, were lying heaped in inextricable confusion upon the 
quays at the custom house. 

The new Government consisted of five Dictators, and relied 
upon the support of the more moderate Russians and the Ar- 
menians in approximately equal numbers, the very consider- 
able Tartar (Moslem) population looking on only, but with very 
strong Turkish sympatos. 

In the meanwhile the Turks, with the assistance of a German 
commander and many German staff officers, were investing the 
whole peninsula, and at the time of our arrival some kind of 
resistance had been organized by the new Government, and a 
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line occupied resting its left flank on the sea, three or four miles 
south of the town, and extending a distance of about twelve 
miles in a northerly direction. This line, although it covered the 
actual town, still left a gap of about seven miles between its 
northern end and the sea, and therefore did not adequately defend 
the peninsula and the oil-wells which form its greatest asset. 

The troops or, more properly, the local levies available to hold 
this line were, when we arrived, about 6,000 men, in some 
twenty battalions of aoo to 400 men each, consisting of Armenians 
and Russians entirely wanting in discipline, experience, and, 
most important of all, any fighting instinct. The investing force 
consisted of two regular Turkish divisions and about an equal 
number of irregulars, the whole amounting to a force of about 
30,000, with artillery which, if not numerous, was yet extremely 
efficient, the force being well armed throughout and well supplied 
with German machine-guns and ammunition. 

Such, then, was the problem before us as our small force came 
dribbling into the beleaguered city. 

Upon reporting at our Headquarters, I was asked if I could 
undertake the duty of enumerating and organizing the ordnance 
resources of the new Republic. This included armament of all 
kinds, ammunition, explosives, and every variety of equipment, 
and in view of the absolute state of chaos existing at the moment, 
it appeared to be an almost impossible undertaking in the short 
time during which it seemed likely we should be able to defend the 
town. However, I immediately expressed my readiness to under- 
take anything, and to do my best; so it was agreed that my ser- 
vices should be flenti to the new Caspian Government for this 
special service, and a note to that effect was forwarded to the 
Dictators, with the result that within an hour I found myself in 
the presence of General Bogratouni, the ‘Minister of War*. 

This officer (an Armenian, and the only one of that race for 
whom I have, at any time, entertained any respect) had served 
in the Imperial Army of Russia, in which he had attained the 
rank of General. He was at this time suffering severely from the 
after-effects of an indifferently performed amputation of the leg, 
which had been seriously injured by shell-fire some time previously. 

In spite of his suffering, he was doing heroic work, and was 
the only man of decision whom I came across, and his orders were 
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obeyed promptly, which is more than can be said of those of any 
of his colleagues. He invested me with the proud title of ‘Gon- 
troUer-General of the Ordnance’, and gave me the fullest powers 
of control over all arsenals, factories, and stores of all kinds, at the 
same time placing the Russian General acting as Director of 
Artillery under my orders. I received, within half an hour of our 
interview, a commission from the Government to the above effect, 
signed by all the Dictators and Ministers and by the Gommander- 
in-Ghief. I promptly got to work, reporting progress personally 
to the Minister of War at 7.30 each evening from that time 
onwards, and always being able to count on his effective 
support. 

The first step was to inspect what resources might exist in the 
town in the way of factories capable of producing shells, fuses, 
explosives, etc. Having had a rapid and general look round, I 
came at once to the conclusion that there would be nothing to be 
done in the way of the manufacture of anything in the time at my 
disposal, which I felt certain would be very limited. The town, 
however, I found to be full of ammunition, armament, and mili- 
tary equipment of all kinds, all scattered about in various places 
in hopeless confusion, for the safe keeping of which, apparently, 
no one had hitherto been responsible, no lists of it being in 
existence. 

The next step was to get the whole lot of miscellaneous material 
together in one place. For this purpose I selected the custom 
house on the sea-front, some two miles from the main piers, and 
began assembling the material there on the first day after my 
arrival, continuing day and night till I had collected there at 
least the greater part of it. The custom house had many advan- 
tages, as it lay on the sea-front, with three piers of its own, the 
railway from the terminus being extended to it, and small trolley- 
lines running within its gates and so out on to the various piers. 

The building itself was of one story only, and though large 
and straggling, yet enclosed a considerable space, within a solid 
wall which was capable of good defence, except to artillery fire. 
The best feature, however, was that, being in the very centre of 
the perimeter of the outside trench-line, it would be the last place 
to become accessible to the shell-fire which was to be expected as 
the enemy’s lines approached the city. 
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The eleven ships which the Bolsheviks had been obliged to 
return had been brought back to the custom-house piers and 
made to unload all the munitions (with which they had tried to 
get away) on to these piers. There they still lay, including guns of 
all kinds, and an enormous quantity of high-explosive ammuni- 
tion, which, being without any guard, constituted a very real 
danger to the whole town. 

In the face of all this confusion and without any assistance, 
it may be imagined that the task with which I found myself con- 
fronted was one to fill me with despair; but fortunately that 
vice was omitted when my allowance of vices was served out, and 
therefore I returned forthwith to the Minister of War and asked for 
as many men as could be raised, not less than 200, anyway, of any 
sort or description, to handle the material, and as many reason- 
ably competent Russian or even Armenian officers as could be 
spared, to be placed under my orders at once. Having immedi- 
ately obtained a Russian officer as a.d.c. and a Russian barrister 
(who smelt of drink) as a secretary, I returned to my new-found 
arsenal to await events, and towards late afternoon a few, about 
six or eight, Russian and Armenian officers and n.g.o.s turned up, 
and we got to work. In the meanwhile, a crowd which defies 
description began to assemble at the gates, and these were the 
men procured to assist! They were all more than half-starved, 
and were of all nations: Russians, Armenians, Kurds, Tartars, 
Turcomans, Mongols, Persians, Dagistanis, and many more cross- 
bred by every description of cross-breeding between these 
races. All were in the last state of destitution, in rags 
and starving. The most pressing need,, therefore, was first of all 
to feed them. 

I had been fortunate enough to obtain the use of a few Russian 
lorries to bring in the munitions from other parts of the town, and 
as they came in and unloaded they were immediately dispatched 
for bread, whilst I explained to my newly organized Ordnance 
Corps of astounding appearance that they would be promptly 
fed, which statement was received with much emotion. When, 
however, I went on to say that their pay would in future consist of 
food, and not nioney, the majority dissolved into tears, for food at 
that time was very hard indeed to come by, whereas money they 
all habitually stole, and they had never expected such considera- 
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tdon. The results were invaluable; work went ahead at an aston- 
ishing rate, and order soon began to evolve out of chaos. 

There were, at the time I took over, about ten or twelve guns 
of various calibres and undoubted antiquity actually mounted in 
the line of defences, but I found scattered about approximately 
120 others in various states of ineflBciency, some wanting breech- 
blocks, others sights, and all with some indispensable portion 
missing. However, by improvising parts, rectifying adjustments, 
etc., we were soon successful in getting upwards of fifty guns in 
action, and before the final evacuation we actually had eighty- 
sis guns in action in the line. 

In the meanwhile the question of ammunition and its supply to 
the batteries and firing-line became acute. For though a colossal 
store of ammunition had been accumulated in the town, yet it had 
been under no sort of control, and not even listed or checked, so 
that every regimental or battery commander had both taken and 
fired or ‘sold’ whatever he wished, and the waste had been terrible. 
Now, however, I got it all counted and classified, and was truly 
astonished at its quantity and origin, which same remark applied 
to the guns themselves. 

Amongst the guns were none larger than 6-inch, but this calibre 
was represented by the very best form of Krupp (German) mobile 
Q^.F. howitzer. There were also, to my astonishment, a battery of 
four of the latest 1916 Greusot (French) long-range Q,.F. 105- 
millimetre field-guns sighted to 14,500 metres, as fine a modern 
mobile gun as was to be found on any front at that time; and last, 
but not least, two of our own 4*5 howitzers, made by the Coventry 
Ordnance Works in 1916. This principal armament, with an 
infinite variety of Russian guns and howitzers and machine-guns 
of every kind, constituted, of course, our main means of defence, 
and the report I sent in, after going through these resources, had 
a very stimulating effect on the spirits of the Central Caspian 
Republic g^erally, which, indeed, was the principal intention 
with which it was prepared. 

The ammunition amounted, without doubt, to a considerably 
greater quantity than could be found in the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia for the use of our troops. I counted up to well over 100,000 
rounds of gun ammunition, mostly high-explosive, of English and 
French manufacture, and many millions of rounds of small-arm 
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ammunition, much of which was manufactured by Rimington in 
U.S.A. and marked with broad arrow, ‘Re-examined in England’, 
the total amount being so great that it was useless to contemplate 
the moving of the vast quantities still lying on the pier into the 
arsenal, and it had therefore to lie where it was - under guard, 
indeed, but exposed to every kind of danger both from theft or 
detonation. 

In the meanwhile the British Headquarters had been established 
in the Hotel de I’Europe, a large European hotel in the centre of 
the town, and the Chief had come over from Kazian. 

Without going into details, it can be understood that attacks, 
more or less severe, were pretty frequent, and our line gradually 
fell back, as it was impossible to keep the town levies in the line. 
Though they would be there if there was any question of rations 
being issued, yet the moment they received them they slunk 
off back, by twos and threes, to the security of their various 
cellars and ‘funk-holes’ in the town. It is hard to describe the 
Caucasian Armenian’s attitude towards fighting, as he seems in- 
capable of grasping the possibility of himself actually fighting, 
even in defence of his life; but an incident which actually hap- 
pened may convey the correct impression. 

On one occasion the Turks were threatening an attack on a 
portion of the line held by these heroes, who, as usual, executed 
a brilhant feu dejoie by discharging their rifles with great gallantry 
into the empty air, from a position already well behind the line, 
as a preliminary to carrying out an equally brilliant but consider- 
ably more hurried move to the rear. As, however, this strategy 
on their part had not been unforeseen, a very considerable force 
of their relations had been massed in the vicinity as a reserve, and 
these gentlemen promptly received orders to advance. These 
they received fairly calmly, if without any great enthusiasm, until 
the point to which they were to advance was indicated to them, 
when the proposal was negatived instantly and unanimously. 
On being asked the reason why they should not advance to that 
particular spot, they replied, with hysterical laughter: ‘Of course, 
we couldn’t go there. Why, that is the very place to which the 
enemy is advancing 1’ What kind of a fight can be expected from 
soldiers (?) of this quailty? 

The days, however, slipped by, and it began to look as if, after 
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all, the impossible might happen and we might be able to hold 
the town, as we had already received one reinforcement (only a 
battery, it is true) from Bicherakov’s Russians farther up the coast, 
and more might come in at any moment. I therefore put before 
the Chief a proposition I had long been maturing, to take a small 
and very mobile force of six light cars, and ship them as if for 
return to Enzeli, but, in fact, to land them at a port called Kizil 
Agoutch, 120 miles down the coast, where there were no tele- 
graphs, and to push across the open steppe there for 150 miles, 
to reach and blow up the great railway bridge over the Koura 
River behind the Turks, and so cut their line of communication, 
ammunition supply, etc. 

To my great delight, I received permission to organize and 
lead this expedition. In the necessary preparations I received 
the hearty co-operation of the ‘Minister of War*, who undertook 
to supply me with all particulars of the railway track, as well as 
with forged orders from the German Gommander-in-Ghief, bearing 
his seal and signature, instructing me to carry out a reconnaissance 
in that district. Of course, my part was to figure as a German staff 
officer until the job was done, after which the matter would 
assume a less simple aspect, and we should be free to retreat in 
whatever direction might offer the best prospect of escape. 

This, then, was the general position on August 31st, upon which 
day a more than usually severe attack upon our defences took 
place. I was most busily occupied all day in dealing out ammuni- 
tion to the various dumps I had established behind the lines, and 
in refusing many hysterical demands for ridiculous quantities 
of ammunition, as well as in executing lightning repairs upon 
guns and armament of all kinds. 

On the morning of this attack I had a very curious experience, 
which will be illuminating to those who have been fortunate 
enough to escape experience of the revolutionary Russian soldier. 

Knowing that all my ammunition dumps had been filled up 
the night before, I was astounded, as soon as the attack began to 
develop, to receive frantic messages one after the other from a very 
vital part of the line stating the dumps were empty, the ammuni- 
tion having been removed during the night by order of the 
Director-General of Artillery. 

A General Officer under my orders immediately dispatched the 
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entire reserve transport ready loaded with ammunition, which I 
always kept ready in case of emergency, and I proceeded myself 
to elucidate the mystery, which might easily have led to the loss 
of the town. I verified the fact that the ammunition for the supply 
of the forward batteries had been removed by the written order 
of the General in question, and that the carts removing it were 
strange to the officers in charge of the dumps, and had afterwards 
proceeded with their loads in the direction of the enemy’s lines! 
This confirmed certain suspicions which I had entertained for 
some time, but which had seemed to indicate a position which in 
my innocence I had hitherto deemed an impossible one, but in 
coming to that conclusion it was now apparent that I had been 
wrong. 

I therefore mustered the most reliable guard I could get together 
and, putting them in a lorry, took my own machine-gun car and 
proceeded direct to the quarters of the General who was respon- 
sible for the removal of the ammunition, telephoning to the Russian 
Gommander-in-Chief at the same time requesting an immediate 
audience on an affair of the greatest urgency. 

Having disembarked and paraded my guard before the 
General’s quarters, I ordered him into my car, and never took 
my eyes off him till we were ushered together into the private 
office of the Gommander-in-Ghief, where I formally accused him 
of having sold the ammunition to the enemy! The Gommander- 
in-Ghief, knowing the type of man, to my great astonishment, 
was not the least surprised, but nevertheless, to my great satisfac- 
tion, he there and then deprived him of all authority, and he left 
the room a prisoner within five minutes, and the incident closed. 
It will, however, serve to illustrate the general state of affairs, and 
a small portion of the unheard-of difficulties which we were up 
against. 

Late that evening, at 9 p.m., I went to the hotel for food, as 
usual, and there saw the Ghief, who told me there was a gap 
some miles wide in the line, which our heroic allies were eidier 
unwilling or unable to fill, and that the town lay open to the Turks 
any moment they wished to march into it. 

He also informed me that, under the circumstances, he had 
notified the Government of his intention to withdraw the troops. 
This cheerful information, imparted by him, in his own inimitable 
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manner, entirely calm and with even a certain humorous reflection 
upon the quality of the forces whose salvation we had undergone 
such trials to assure, did not present the same picture which would 
have resulted from the news imparted by a less striking personality, 
and in no wise interfered with my enjoyment of my meagre 
repast. Soon after it was over, however, when he returned from a 
conference, things assumed a more serious aspect, as he then 
informed me that the Central Gaspians had decided that, should 
the troops be embarked, the gunboats at the mouth of the harbour 
would have orders to fire on the ships and prevent their leaving! 
He therefore did not intend to take such a chance until absolutely 
obliged. 

There was no need for him to explain that, should the Turks 
come in, this meant a Turkish prison for all of us, and he of course 
knew that we (the senior officers only were present) all understood 
very well; but I shall never forget the Chief’s very gallant bearing 
on that occasion, for he had a kind word for all, and carried him- 
self in a way any man might be proud to do, in the face of the 
disaster which seemed certain to be the result of the whole enter- 
prise entrusted to him, and I must say that at that moment he 
commanded, more than ever, my deepest respect and sympathy. 

Before getting off to my arsenal that night, I told the Chief 
I could make arrangements to blow up the whole of the ammu- 
nition then on the quays, to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and that if he authorized me to do so I would take the 
necessary steps the next morning, and lay the wires to one of the 
hulks I had at anchor in the harbour, from whence I would fire 
the charge at the proper time, without consideration of the damage 
which was sure to ensue in the town. Afterwards I would do my 
best to get away in a boat of some kind, as I preferred to take my 
chance at sea to the certainty of a Turkish prison. He agreed, 
and gave me permission to do whatever I thought best, and at my 
request said he would ask the Dictators to send me a Russian 
naval officer who might be able to procure me some kind of launch 
to get away with; and on that we parted for the night. 

Next day the promised naval officer appeared, and I explained 
to him that it was my intention to transfer the greater part of 
the ammunition to hulks which I had at anchor in the harbour, 
as a measure of safety against tilie shelling now becoming daily 
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more severe and accurate; and I asked him if he could secure me 
a launch to tow them to suitable positions and to be at my orders 
generally for this purpose. This was eventually agreed to, but 
such was the nervousness of these Bolsheviks that it was stipulated 
that their crew of five men should have entire charge of the launch, 
and that I should never embark with more than two men. To 
this I agreed at once, as five Bolshevik sailors presented no terrors 
to me; but I realized at once that we should have to knock them 
on the head to get away, though this did not appear to be at all 
beyond our powers; and having had a look at the gentlemen in 
question, I then felt even more sure of this, and reported to the 
Chief that the wires would be laid before dark, and I should be 
standing by to act on my own initiative at any moment. 

During this eventful day the Turks, with the town at their 
mercy, were once more seized with an attack of diffidence. I 
have known this happen on several occasions, and it is a national 
failing of their otherwise courageous and capable troops that when 
all is clear they often hesitate, not from any want of courage, but 
from a suspicion of some trap, though in a losing battle they will 
fight, as a rule, to the last extremity. On this occasion they hesi- 
tated to follow up their advantage, and in consequence we were 
eventually able to fill up the gap, and temporarily to ‘breathe 
again*. 

About this time, as the shelling became more accurate, the 
streets became more and more unsafe, and our Headquarters 
at the Hdtel de TEurope suffered considerably; but these are 
the ordinary incidents of war, and in no way prevent the apprecia- 
tion of any humorous situations which may occur, as the follow- 
ing story will well illustrate. On the transfer of headquarters 
from Persia to Baku, the British Consul at Resht, a first-class man 
and an excellent fellow in every way, was transferred to Baku to 
establish his Consular department there, which he did with 
great success, and was allotted quarters and offices in the same 
hotel which contained our military headquarters. He brought 
with him his staff of stenographers, who were of the female gender, 
all very skilled in the various languages of the Near East, being 
mostly themselves Russians, who had evidently been selected, also, 
with a view that their appearance should in no way ‘offend the 
eye*, but have rather the contrary effect! It may be easily under- 
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stood that the presence of this bevy of beauties at meal-times in no 
way incommoded the military staff, with whom their engaging 
manners soon rendered them universally popular. 

The star amongst them was, I think, of Circassian parentage, 
with a wealth of golden hair, which, as she explained, owing to 
the great heat, she was unable to bear coiled round her head, so 
that she wore it hanging in all its glory down her back and over 
her shoulders, confined only by a suitable ribbon. This wonderful 
chevelure reached far below her waist, and formed the most 
attractive sight to be seen at meal-times, and the lady was the 
observed of all observers, and would undoubtedly have constituted 
what is called a ‘feature’ at any beauty show in Europe. Now to 
the real story. 

One night a 6-inch high-explosive shell hit the hotel during 
the early hours of the morning, and completely wrecked that 
portion in which were situated the quarters of one of our senior 
officers, a very popular character with the whole staff. Search 
was at once made, but, the whole wing being in ruins, no sign 
could be found of his remains, so that when I arrived for dejeuner at 
midday I was told the news, and many nice things were said about 
him, and his loss was sincerely mourned. Our friend of the glorious 
hair was also at dejeuner at another table, and as I knew our absent 
comrade was a great friend of hers, I took a good look at her, and 
noticed that, apart from trying to catch the conversation at our 
table, she was otherwise quite unconcerned, and looked, if any- 
thing, more attractive than ever. 

In the middle of our lunch the door suddenly opened, and who 
should walk in but our friend himself, whose sad fate we had just 
been mourning. He advanced quite unconcernedly and took his 
usual place at our senior officers’ table, being instantly greeted by 
a chorus of congratulations upon his escape. ‘What escape?’ was 
his surprising answer; and he was immediately told that we had 
been searching the ruins of his quarters to find some part of him 
which we could bury with suitable honours. ‘My quarters!’ 
he said in astonishment, and then relapsed into silence and listened 
to the whole story without making any further remark. His unex- 
pected action set us all thinking; and glancing up at our friend of 
the golden hair, and observing the most becoming exhibition of 
the rosiest of blushes with which she had now become suffused, 
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I made no remark at all, but got up and went about my business, 
having a shrewd suspicion that the report, subsequently made, 
'that our friend’s escape was due entirely to the good fortune which 
kept him absent from his quarters that night’ was a description of 
the incident which it would be truly difficult to surpass. 

I now began to find that the open ruins and waste ground which 
surrounded the arsenal, where I slept each night, were not at all an 
unmixed blessing, as I was invariably fired at there each time I 
returned after dark, though I never did so at night except in my 
car. I also noticed every night a considerable amount of desul- 
tory firing took place on the ground in question, and each morning 
there was more or less ghastly evidence of murders of various sorts 
done there during the night. I therefore applied to the Minister 
of War of the Republic for permission to requisition a fiat in a 
large, strong building overlooking both the open space and the 
arsenal. This flat had belonged to a German, and, though now 
closed, looked as if it would suit me much better to sleep in than my 
office in the arsenal. The Minister immediately granted my 
request and signed my requisition, so, taking my driver and 
another pretty tough British soldier with me, I proceeded to take 
possession. 

When, however, I got on to the landing on to which my desirable 
flat opened, I found the great doors securely fastened; and whilst 
I was standing deliberating how to get in, the door of the other 
flat on the same landing opened, and an immaculately dressed 
gentieman of obvious Armenian extraction presented himself and 
inquired my business. This was soon explained and my requisition 
shown, upon which he retorted that he was the owner of the 
building, that the flat was closed, and he could not allow me to go 
in. However, I was little inclined to stand talk of that kind from 
any Armenian at that time, and I told him very briefly but quite 
plainly that he could go at once to the very hot place for which he 
was certainly eventually bound; and at the same time I ordered 
my men to fetch their entrenching pickaxes from the car and to 
break the door in. This gave them intense satisfaction, and in a 
moment the whole building was echoing to the smashing blows 
of the pickaxes and the sound of splintering wood! 

The noise was, in fact, considerable, and rang through the 
empty house, to our entire satisfaction; but the effect on the 
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Armenian was as excellent an illustration of that race’s peculiar 
nervous organization as one could ever wish to see. The sight of 
force being used has the same effect on Armenians as on rabbits 
and this man crouched down just like a rabbit and turned as 
white as a sheet, apparently suffering from some kind of heart 
attack - of which we, of course, took not the least notice - till 
at last he crawled across tlie landing and, grasping my knees 
assured me that if I would only stop my terrifying actions and the 
dreadful noise, which his nerves could not endure, he would go 
round and get in by the back door, of which he had the key in 
his pocket all the time, and would then open the front door for 
us. In this manner we obtained possession of a very fine flat 
looking out over the arsenal on one side and the Caspian Sea 
on the other, its only drawback being that at night it was advis- 
able not to stand at a lighted window, as the gentlemen who 
frequented the ruins opposite acquired an unpleasant habit of 
shooting at any of my windows which showed a light. 

In the meanwhile the situation in the lines was going from bad 
to worse, and it was becoming daily more clearly evident that we 
could not hope to hold the town much longer with the limited 
forces at our disposal. 
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EVACUATION: THE STEAMER 

ARMENIAN 

Enemy shelling - Work of the - Preparations for raid on enemy 

communications - Turk deserter’s information - The final attack -- Preparations 
for evacuation - State of the quays - Guarding the arsenal pier - I traverse the 
quays to obtain reinforcements - Our H.Q. sentries - Permission to shift for 
myself - Arrangement of signal - A quick and lucky shot -The Commissaire - 
His treatment - Getting the breech-blocks - Massacre by Tartars - Withdrawal 
of our last pickets - The Turks in the town - Withdraw my guard from pier - 
Another Commissaire - The Armenian casts off - The hospital ship passes - The 
anchor is lost - Find and speak the Kruger at last - Follow her out - Trouble 
on board - Challenged by the guardships - They open fire - Trouble with the 
captain - Trouble with the crew - At sea - Triumphal entry into port - The 
Chief’s congratulations 

During the early days of September the Turks’ shelling of the city 
became much more severe, and as the lines were drawn in nearer 
the city, they were able to search out our Headquarters and ships 
with greater ease and accuracy. My ammunition dumps became 
liable to be hit and blown up at any moment, and it was evident 
the hour was close at hand when further defence would become 
impossible. 

Under these circumstances I took great pains to embark as 
much ammunition as possible on old hulks which were anchored 
in the harbour, which we could sink on the fall of the town. My 
plans had been so made that I had at my disposal a small Russian 
steamer, curiously enough named the Armenian^ of about 200 tons, 
which I made use of daily in shipping the ammunition out to the 
hulks. Flying the Bolshevik flag, and being manned by Bolshevik 
sailors, who acted under the orders of the Caspian Government, 
its movements created little, if any, uneasiness in the minds of 
the Dictators, and each day on its return to its moorings I saw 
to it that an ever-increasing stock of selected munitions remained 
in the hold, instead of being distributed on board the hulks. 
As its loading was a daily occurrence, no suspicion of my inten- 
tions was aroused even in the minds of the captain and crew, and 
in a few days I succeeded in having it full to the hatches with a 
selection of the best high-explosive ammunition in the town, which 
it was my intention to endeavour to save from the Turks, 
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These were in the nature of precautionary measures, how- 
ever, and during this period, in the hope that some chance of the 
arrival of reinforcements, or any of the many unexpected happen- 
ings whose occurrence is the only certainty in war, might enable 
us to continue our apparently impossible defence, the prepara- 
tions for the carrying out of the raid upon the enemy’s com- 
munications which I had been authorized to undertake were 
pushed on with feverish energy. 

The party was to be confined to six cars and the personnel was 
to be limited to sixteen officers and men all told, with one machine- 
gun to each car. Each man was carefully selected, and to all was 
explained what it was intended should be done, and what their 
own duties would be in every possible eventuality. I also gave 
them elaborate lectures on the possibilities for our escape offered 
by the surrounding country, in case the only chance of safety we 
might have, after the event, should prove to be by means of a 
general dispersal in all directions, in which case some at least, if 
they knew the country, might have a reasonable chance of reach- 
ing some of the friendly Kurdish tribes on the Persian frontier, 
from 200 to 300 miles distant. 

Good maps of the country were put at our disposal by the Minis- 
ter of War, who most heartily approved of our plans, and the lie 
of the whole country and the exact position of our objective (the 
main railway bridge) was carefully explained to the whole party. 
It was our intention to use nothing but gun-cotton, and the 
charges were prepared with a large plan of the bridge in front of 
us, each man being shown what his particular task would be, and 
the manner in which it should be carried out, including the placing 
of the detonators and the leading of the wires. 

We had been supplied with a detailed sketch of the defences 
of the bridge (held by forty second-line Turkish troops with 
machine-guns) , but from these (if under our German uniforms we 
could once get close up to them) we did not anticipate any very 
serious resistance. The telegraph-wires were, of course, first to 
be cut on the Baku side of the river, and as, once the bridge was 
down, no pursuit could come from the other bank, we had great 
hopes that we might be successfiil in getting away to the moun- 
tains in the south well ahead of any pursuing force, 

Qur greatest difficulty lay in the ‘getting there’, as there 
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were two large rivers, the Aras and the Koura, to cross during 
our 1 50 miles’ dash over the open country which lay between the 
coast at the point where we were to land and the bridge which we 
hoped to destroy. Neither of these rivers was anywhere bridged, 
and as it was too much to reckon on being able to obtain a ferry- 
boat, we constructed and tested large bags of leather, which we 
were to carry with us and to inflate with our tyre pumps on the 
river bank, it being intended to float the cars over by that means. 

All these preparations were made with the utmost secrecy, 
and the closest attention was given to every detail. Throughout 
we kept in the closest touch with the Minister of War, who provi- 
ded us with German passes and who obtained for me the cap and 
coat of a German staff* officer. He also detailed to accompany us 
an Armenian officer, lately deserted from the Turks, who still 
had his Turkish uniform and had been born and bred on the open 
plain which we should have to traverse, and so would prove an 
admirable guide to the party. On the i ith I was at last in a posi- 
tion to report to the Chief that we were ready, and our departure 
was fixed for daylight on the 13th. 

During this time afifairs in the town had become much worse, 
and the shelling had necessitated the changing of our Headquar- 
ters, which had suffered considerably: the moorings of our ships 
were also changed and brought a few hundred yards nearer the 
arsenal. The streets had also become even more unsafe, and one 
could read on many faces of the Tartar population their impatience 
to get to work on the loot and general massacre which they felt 
to be growing imminent. 

On the 1 2 th an Armenian officer deserted from the Turks and 
came into our lines. This man was personally known to the 
Minister of War, who was confident we could rely upon the infor- 
mation he gave us to the effect that he had remained with the 
Turks till their plans for the final attack and the time at which it 
was to be delivered had definitely been decided on; and as the 
time fixed was at daylight on the 14th, he had now come in to 
warn his countrymen. 

This was definite and reliable news at last, and the first effect 
was that the orders for my departure on the 1 3th were cancelled, 
as, unless the attack could be satisfactorily repulsed, which was 
very doubtful, my success, even if achieved, would come too 
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late to be of any service. This was a great disappointment, but 
one over which there was no time to mourn, as I received the 
news only at 5 p.m., and was hard at work all night and the next 
day with my preparations to meet the attack. We observed no 
signs of the enemy’s intentions until, as the sky began to get grey 
before dawn on the 14th, every gun in his lines suddenly opened 
fire and his columns advanced to the attack! 

In the first wave of their advance the Turks captured a vital 
post in the centre of our line; every effort we could make was then 
instantly concentrated on an endeavour to induce our Armenian 
allies to deliver the counter-attack which was necessary to recover 
this post - entirely without success, as the levies simply melted 
away when it was attempted to concentrate them for this purpose, 
and the Turks, therefore, were able to retain this vital post through 
out the day. Our own handful of British troops fought as only they 
can fight, and both officers and men upheld that day, against 
overwhelming odds, the very highest traditions of the British 
Army. 

Receiving, as I did, constant information from all parts of the 
line, mostly accompanied by fantastic requests for ammunition, 
I came to the conclusion before midday that our position would 
soon become untenable, and I therefore concentrated my energies 
on an endeavour to save as much of the munitions under my care 
as might be possible. 

To that end all my men were set to work to load the little 
steamer Armenian with as much as she could carry of those muni- 
tions which would be of the greatest value to us and the greatest 
loss to the enemy. The hold, thanks to my previous precautions, 
already contained many thousands of rounds of the best of the 
high-explosive ammunition, and we now proceeded to embark 
^e most valuable of the guns which happened at that time to be 
in the arsenal under repair, as well as case after case of gun spare 
parts, special tools, etc. Many truck-loads of small-arms ammuni- 
tion were also embarked, so that when, about 4.30 p.m., the 
British officer commanding the town personally told me evacua- 
tion had been decided on, my own preparations were already far 
advanced. 

^ sallied forth along the quay to report to 
the Chief, then on board liis ship the Kruger resisting hysterical and 
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fantastic demands from the Government that our troops should not 
be withdrawn. The situation on the quays at that time was so 
remarkable that an attempt must be made to give some idea of it. 

The arsenal pier, where my nondescript Ordnance Corps was 
hard at work loading the Armenian, was between a quarter and 
half a mile from the piers where the Kruger lay. The only men 
upon whom I could really rely (my two drivers and my batman) 
were busily occupied holding the shore end of the arsenal pier 
with fixed bayonets against a crowd of terrified refugees who were 
attempting to rush the pier, with the probable intention of 
boarding the Armenian. 

My little car was drawn up in support of the men, with its 
machine-guns covering the roadway leading from the quay to 
the pier. The quays along the whole sea-front were black with a 
frantic crowd, consisting largely of local levies who had bolted 
from the lines and were now endeavouring to embark on any kind 
of vessel which they might be able to reach. 

This crowd, most of whom carried arms, was in a state of 
abject terror, and interspersed amongst them were large numbers 
of the Tartar (Mohammedan) population, whose sympathies were 
with the Turks, and who were prowling about, licking their lips 
at the prospect of a real hectic night after their own hearts, in 
which these runaway heroes and their women-kind were ‘cast’ 
for the most sensational parts. All was absolute confusion, from 
which rose a fearsome and indescribable noise, comprising every 
sound from the shrieking and moaning of the women to the 
fierce guttural oaths of the Tartars, all punctuated by constant 
reports of fire-arms and the occasional ‘boom’ of the bursting 
shells which were now falling on the houses near by. 

My note says ‘I did not much like the look of tilings’, which 
I should now say was an extremely moderate statement, and also 
that ‘I doubted the ability of my three men to hold the pier’. So 
much was that so, that I installed a Russian officer, upon whom 
I could place a certain amount of reliance, in my car, with orders 
to use the machine-guns if necessity arose, and I instructed my 
drivers to rally on the car if necessary, but only to drive it down 
the quay towards the Armenian as a last resource, as that would 
probably mean the loss of the ship and all her valuable cargo. 

Having given these orders, I pulled out my good Colt ‘45 
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automatic pistol, and started through the crowd for the Chief’s 
ship, to obtain what reinforcements and orders might be available. 
As evening strolls on seaside promenades go, this one I should 
imagine to be unique, and ‘incidents’ were frequent. One of 
them, with a German officer attended by eight Bolshevik 
sailors, was particularly sharp and decisive, and I am convinced 
that my quick and lucky shot which killed him and stampeded 
his Bolshevik escort undoubtedly saved my life, as no prisoners 
were being taken that night. It was with great relief that 
I finally saw the stalwart forms of our most self-possessed 
British sentries guarding the palisaded entrance to the other pier 
where our ships lay. Great fellows they were, who presented 
arms to me with exactly the same precision as if they had been 
on the barrack gate at home, in spite of the expression of 
astonishment on their faces at my appearance from the crowd 
‘alone’ at that moment. 

The Chief was, as usual, quite calm, but badgered to death 
by Dictators, Commissaires, and such-like undesirables. In 
a few words I informed him that I thought I might be able to 
‘get away’ independently of the other troops and to save a lot of 
most valuable munitions if he could give me a picket of some sort 
and any indication of the course to steer in going out. It was then 
arranged that as soon as it was dark he should hoist three lights at 
his mast-head, which signal had already been agreed on to serve 
our troops as a rallying-point for stragglers, and that the lowering of 
these lights was to be his signal to me that he was under way and 
going out, and that I was then to follow as best I could. He gave 
me a picket of four men - all that could then be spared - and 
with this powerful detachment, having fixed bayonets, I made my 
way back as fast as possible, the return journey with this party 
being a very much easier one than had been my arrival un- 
accompanied. 

On our return a certain expression of relief was to be observed 
on the faces of my men, as they had barely been able to maintain 
their position, and were surrounded by a shrieking, hysterical 
mob of the worst description. However, with the welcome rein- 
forcement of four new heroes, we knew our pier would be for a 
time in safety, and I went off at once myself to attend to more 
urgent matters. 
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The most pressing of these was to get hold of the breech- 
blocks of any guns in the line which could be got at. This was 
undertaken at once, and an amazing experience it proved. Everv 
approach to the town from the lines was at this time choked with 
Central Caspian troops in every phase of disorganization and 
panic, all converging upon the town; and to get through in the 
other direction was well-nigh impossible, as Turk skirmishers 
were following up closely and the firing was incessant. 

Night was rapidly falling, and we found the higher parts of the 
town already in possession of the enemy, whilst bands of looting 
and bloodthirsty Tartars were, in all directions, breaking into 
Armenian houses, from which heartrending screams immediately 
issued. However, we concentrated on carrying out our own par- 
ticular duty, and in about three-quarters of an hour got back to 
the neighbourhood of the quay, having in the car the breech- 
blocks of nineteen of the best of the guns of the defences, and 
especially of the 6-inch Krupp howitzers. 

Just before we reached the quays we found the street corners 
still being held by a few pickets of our troops, the last to fall back, 
and we stopped a while with them to observe the course things 
were taking. At this time fires, were breaking out in many places, 
and the Tartars were everywhere busy at their fiendish work; 
but although our men kept the streets immediately in front of 
their own posts clear, the rabble obtained entry at the rear of the 
houses, and horrible tragedies were being enacted all round us, 
evidence of which was again and again furnished by the descent of 
some horribly mutilated body into the streets from the upper 
windows, whilst our men lay at the street corners firing from 
behind the sandbags, which they carried with them, in their retreat. 

The quays were blocked by a mob of terrified inhabitants 
crowded right down to the water’s edge, and every boat that 
could be found was crammed with people seeking safety on 
board the hulks lying out in the harbour. Shelling had in the 
meantime ceased, and the Turks, as they obtained possession 
of the town, were establishing order at the point of their bayonets. 
As soon as news was received that our wounded were safe on 
board, I scribbled a note to our Chief of the Staff, instructed the 
last pickets to fall back on the ships, and made off to the arsenal 
pier to see after my own particular task. It was indeed time to 
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do so, as our small cordon could have held the pier for only a 
very short time longer. 

The reappearance of the car, however, eased the very dangerous 
position at the arsenal pier, and shortly after I received a visit 
from one of the Gommissaires (high officials) of the Government. 
1 received him on board the Armenian^ which I had had pushed out 
some ten feet or more from the quay, with which it was now only 
connected by a somewhat insecure plank which served as a gang- 
way. He related to me with much gusto that the Government 
had heard we intended putting to sea, but that we were not to 
be allowed to do so, as the gunboats had received orders to fire 
upon the Armenian should she try to break out - which fire, con- 
sidering the nature of her cargo, would quite certainly ‘blow her up’ . 

This piece of news, in no way unexpected by me, gave him 
such intense satisfaction that he repeated it twice, whilst I kept 
my attention fixed upon my men at the junction of our pier a nd 
the quays, which I could see through the window, where I saw 
my most reliable man at that moment leaving his post and hurrying 
towards the ship, evidently with news. As he stepped up on to the 
bridge, where my cabin was, I turned to the Gommissaire, and 
this time the gusto was ail on my side, and remarked that what 
he said about taking the ship out was perfectly correct, and that 
such was my intention, and that it was more than possible his 
realistic picture of the ship ‘blowing up’ was equally correct, 
which grieved me much for his sake, as under no circumstances 
could I allow him to leave the ship, and that if she did blow up, 
he would quite certainly be blown up with her! 

With the same breath I called to my man, whom I could then 
hear outside. He at once appeared at the door, all rifle and bayo- 
net, with his eyes shining in their eager search for the first object 
into which he could legitimately thrust that weapon; and I then 
ordered him to guard the cabin, and on any attempt on the part of 
the Gommissaire to get out or to communicate with anyone, to 
sh)ot him at once. Having got this off my chest, I proceeded down 
the pier to the shore-end, where my picket was still holding its 
own, though with difficulty, and where I understood a second 
Gommissaire had now arrived and was clamouring to pass the 
picket wiffi a message to me from the Dictators. 

This Dictator I knew to be a thorough Bolshevik, and suspected 
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of the intention of making me trouble with the Russian crew of 
the Armenian^ who already looked quite ‘nasty’ enough; so, 
although I greeted him politely, I told him that if he had 
an y message for me from the Government, I could only receive 
it on board the ship, which I was willing to do if he would come 
on board. On his agreeing, I led the way on board over our 
slender plank, and, opening the cabin door, assisted him to enter 
in a very decisive manner, my difficulty being to confine my per- 
suasive methods to my hand only, as every nerve in my body 
was tingling with longing to make use of my foot also. Before he 
recovered himself, I told my man very curtly: Tf there’s any 
trouble with these blighters, shoot them both, as I shall now draw 
the men on board and get under way, if I can.’ 

Returning then to our small picket, through which some of 
the most venturesome on the quay were now beginning to 
worm their way on to the pier, I gave orders to the car to back 
down to the ship, keeping the guns trained on the pier, and to 
get on board, at the same time announcing we should shoot any 
man who ventured to follow us. We then commenced our retreat 
in the direction of the ship. 

Such was the respect which our confident attitude, backed 
by bayonets and a machine-gun, as well as by my Colt automatic, 
still in my hand (where it had been the greater part of the evening 
and appeared likely to remain all night), that the mob did not 
attempt to follow us, but remained where they were, whilst all 
those who had forced their way through our line found their 
retreat to the shore cut off, and these we forced on board in front 
of us literally at the point of our bayonets. 

I had foreseen the eventual necessity of this manoeuvre for 
some time; and my one object was to prevent definite news of our 
departure reaching the Government in time for them to notify 
the gunboats to get their big guns and searchlights uncased, as 
with their smaller ordnance only in action, and without search- 
lights, on a pitch-dark night, I thought we might possibly have a 
chance, even if only a meagre one, of getting through. Anyway, 
such chance as we might find we were all prepared to take, 
whatever it might be, sooner than accept the certainty of a 
Turkish prison, even if we might have the unlikely good fortune 
to survive the night ashore. 
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As soon as the last of our protesting prisoners had been shep- 
herded on board, I placed my most gallant, fearless driver, Morris 
on guard on the plank itself, with orders to bayonet anyone 
endeavouring to leave the ship, and then proceeded myself to 
cut the ropes mooring us to the pier. Whilst so employed, I 
happened to look up, and was instantly convulsed with laughter 
for this is what I saw: 

Over the famous plank which had replaced the ordinary 
gangway hung what is known as a ‘nest’ of electric lights, which 
are in general use for handling cargo at night, and which cast a 
bright light on objects immediately under them, in the same way 
as the ‘spot’ light does on the central figure on the stage at a 
theatre. In the centre of this brilliant illumination, and at the 
same time in the centre of the plank, stood our hero, with his 
bayonet gleaming and his knees bent, his rifle at the ‘ready’, and 
an expression of ‘Let ’em all come’ on his eager countenance which 
would alone have been quite sufficient to ‘hold the bridge’ without 
any arms at all! The whole effect was to me intensely enter- 
taining, and I remember singing out to the others: ‘He only needs 
the Union Jack behind him and a band to play “Rule, Britannia” 
to make a matchless poster of the British Army!’ 

This sally for a moment distracted his attention from his plank, 
and at the same time a Kurd, seizing his one and only opportunity, 
endeavoured to dash by, and whilst so doing ran right on to the 
point of our hero’s bayonet; this weapon, even if it was not pushed 
home, at any rate gave way not at all - and the Kurd reeled back 
on the deck, where he proceeded to writhe about and emit a 
series of blood-curdling yells and groans. This was the very best 
thing which could possibly have happened, as the effect produced 
on the overstrained nerves of the crowd of Bolskevik riff-raff on 
board the ship was to the last degree gratifying, and in reality 
had much to do with our eventual success in overawing such a 
crowd — all armed and openly our enemies, and numbering 
ninety-six to our picket of four men, two drivers, and one batman. 

The ropes were soon cut, and having kicked the plank over- 
board I proceeded to the bridge, wdth my pistol in my hand, 
where stood a very sulky Russian captain. For the moment I 
took no notice of him, but busied myself giving orders as to the 
training of the machine-guns in the car to command the deck, 
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and for the demolition outfit, consisting of six large cases of 
dynamite, to be brought up on to the bridge. 

It will be necessary to give here some description of the ship 
on board which we now found ourselves. The Armenian was quite 
a small vessel, not exceeding 200 tons, built for general cargo, 
with one large hold, now full to the hatches with high explosives, 
extending from the bows right aft to the engines,, which were 
placed at the extreme stern: with a kind of hurricane-deck aft, 
over them, in which were quarters of sorts for the crew, and on the 
top the bridge, with charthouse and one cabin, of which I imme- 
diately took possession, letting my now much less truculent 
prisoners the Gommissaires loose, as soon as the ship was clear of 
the pier. 

The deck extended from the bows right aft to the bridge, and 
was now encumbered with guns and munitions of all sorts, with 
many cases of high-explosives, for which there was no further 
room in the hold, whilst immediately under the bridge was my 
car, with its guns commanding the deck forward, upon which 
were crowded the miscellaneous herd of armed ruffians whom we 
had driven on board off the pier; and in the centre of the bridge, 
over the wheel, burned an electric light, which, whilst it lit up ffie 
bridge and all on it, only enabled me from there to discern a 
vague dark mass on the deck, from which an ugly muttering was 
rising. This appeared a very disadvantageous position, as we on 
the bridge should be at the mercy of any shots from the deck, 
which might be expected at any moment. 

I therefore had the dynamite-cases brought up, and, letting 
it be known what they consisted of, had a barricade built of 
them along the rail of the bridge in front of the wheel, which 
barricade rose to our chests, but easily permitted us to see over. 
The captain looked on at this manoeuvre with the deepest 
interest and with the sweat running down his forehead, and I took 
the trouble to have each case opened and the contents verified 
before it was placed in position, at the same time placing a small 
fulminate detonator inside the lid of each case, of which he well 
understood the object. I then told him to instruct his mate to 
spread this amongst the crew and their friends, impressing on them 
all the fact that any bullet hitting any of the cases would, thanks 
to the detonators, make it quite certain that the whole ship would 
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instantly be blown to eternity! As this news was eagerly passed 
round the ship, the nasty grumbling from the crowd on deck 
ceased instantly, and I felt sure that there was no man amongst 
them who from that time onward would dare to fire a shot at us, 
and that each would watch his neighbour closely to see and prevent 
any such dangerous proceeding. 

At this time, just after 1 1 p.m., the man I had instructed to 
watch the Chief’s mast-head fights reported that they had been 
lowered, and I called four of my men on to the bridge, the others 
being in the motor car, and intimated to the captain that I wanted 
steam. Very sulkily he spoke down the engine-room speaking- 
tube, and we began slowly to forge ahead into the crowded 
anchorage. 

It was my intention, on reaching the fairway down the harbour, 
to anchor and wait for the Kruger to pass, and my action in so 
doing would have been in accordance with the plan that I had 
announced loudly on leaving the pier, for the information of 
those ashore, and by that means for the information of the 
Government - namely, that we were going to anchor out in the 
harbour in order to insure the safety of our dangerously explosive 
cargo. As soon, therefore, as we were a short way out, I gave the 
word to let go the anchor’. Down it went with a great splash, 
and the chain ran out with a rattle which could be heard all over 
the harbour. However, things were not to be quite so easy as 
that, for no notice was taken of my further order, ‘Enough chain,’ 
and the crew having drawn the shackle-bolt at the end, the whole 
chain ran out and was lost overboard with the anchor, causing 
thereby a sensational muttering amongst our invisible enemies 
on deck. 

It was mercifully a very dark night, and it was now, of course, 
necessary to keep way on the ship, to enable us to keep clear of 
the many vessels at anchor. Almost immediately after the anchor 
had gone, our hospital-ship, with our wounded, passed us a little 
farther out. I had no orders as to her, and as she was steering in a 
direction which seemed to be quite contrary to that in which I 
conceived the harbour mouth to be, it seemed possible she was not 
going to risk the fire of the guardships at all, and so we let her 
go by, and waited for the Kruger. As the fairway was full of shoals 
and the course for the fifteen miles which lay between us and the 
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guardships at the entrance was known to be a most difficult 
piece of navigation, I now experienced a depth of anxiety I 
have no desire to deny, for I felt sure our captain would put 
the ship on a sandbank if he had the slightest chance of doing 
so, and as minute after minute, and finally half an hour, went by 
with no sign of the Kruger, I was as nearly reduced to despair as 
I have ever been. Finally, although very loath to approach the 
quays, I decided that it was imperative to do so, in order to 
ascertain whether the Kruger was still there, or whether what I 
dreaded most had in fact happened - namely, that she had passed 
us in the dark unobserved. Very cautiously we felt our way to the 
Kruger* s berth and, to my horror, found that she was no longer 
there! In despair I raised what voice I had left, in what, I fear, 
was a somewhat quavering hail of ^Kruger, ahoy!’ and to our 
inexpressible relief was answered from another berth on the far 
side of the pier: ‘What ship’s that?’ 

Certainly our old English is a delightful language to hear at 
any time in outlandish parts, but it never has sounded so sweetly 
musical to me as it did then. I shouted back, ‘Colonel Rawlinson 
in the Armenian^ and the answer came in a sort of muffled cheer 
from the crowded transport, followed immediately by ‘We are 
coming out now; follow us,’ and I concentrated upon swinging 
our very unhandy ship round and getting her going slow ahead 
for the Kruger to pass us; this she immediately did, going the best 
part of ten knots, and only giving me time for one plaintive prayer 
as she passed - ‘Show a light over your stern,’ to which came a 
prompt and blessed ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ and a light was at once 
shown, and no doubt need be entertained that it was followed. 
In the meanwhile, although ‘Full speed ahead’ was the order, we 
went slower and slower, and the light got farther and farther 
away, so that it became evident we were not getting ‘steam’. 

I therefore hailed a Mr. Dana, an American engineer employed 
at the oil-wells in Baku, whom I had providentially been able to 
get on board at the last moment, and asked him to repair, with 
his pistol, to the engine-room and see what he could do, at the 
same time telling him, so that all might hear, not to hesitate to 
shoot, and that my men would be with him on the first shot. 
This manoeuvre produced good results, and we were able to keep 
the Kruger* s stern light in sight till she turned, about twelve miles 
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down the harbour, to lay her course between the guardships for 
the open sea. After that her light was extinguished, and we saw 
her no more, though we heard a series of whistle signals and one 
or two shots, which, to our intense relief, were small guns only, 
and no searchlight was shown. For the first time that night I 
then began to realize that there was really a possibility, if our luck 
held good, that we might get safely out. 

But our own trial was to come. As we closed the guardships 
and made for the short quarter of a mile of open water which 
was all that lay between them, the captain began to show signs 
of active hostility, and to say he wouldn’t go out, and that the 
guardships would fire, and that we should be blown up, or at 
any rate pursued and caught and shot. So obstreperous did he 
finally become that I called my four men to stand round him 
with their fixed bayonets and to allow no one to approach. Mean- 
while I stood by his side with my pistol drawn, and swore to 
him by every bath I could think of in Russian that if the ship did 
not keep a straight course, or if any signal was made, I would 
myself shoot him on the spot and take the ship out in spite of 
him. 

This was said sufficiently loudly to be heard all over the deck, 
and so much impressed the crowd that I remember well seeing 
one of them who attempted to light a cigarette knocked down by 
his neighbours, who were in an agony of fear. Unfortunately, 
the sides of the poop and bridge of the Armenian were painted 
white, and so were fairly easily distinguished, whilst providentially 
the long low-lying hull forward, where the greater part of our 
high-explosives were stowed, was black and more or less invisible. 

We were therefore soon seen from the guardships, who signalled 
to us by blowing two sharp blasts of their whistles. I would not 
trust the captain to touch the whistle-cord, but replied immediately 
myself with two whistles, not knowing the first thing about what 
two or any other number of whistles might mean, except that they 
wanted us to stop, which was the last thing I intended to do. 
They instantly replied with three whistles, and as we were now 
closing them fast and were within half a mile of them both, I 
answered with^z;^ whistles; this, whilst it gained us a few invalu- 
able seconds, must have ‘upset the apple-cart’ completely, for 
they opened fire at point-blank range at once. 
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The next thing I remember was an awe-inspiring explosion 
within about a foot of my head, and, more terrif^ng still, within 
not more than two feet six inches of the dynamite, as a shell 
struck the light deck over my head, which was only just high 
enough for me to stand up under. It was, however, only a 
‘common’ shell - that is, one charged with gun-powder and not 
high-explosive, and except for some smoke and a good many 
splinters, we were none the worse, although the effect on the cap- 
tain was instantaneous and electrifying. As the shell burst he 
made one dive to get away, leaving the wheel to spin which way 
it might, and the ship also. If he was quick, however, I was quite 
a little quicker, for I had him by the collar with a grip of iron as 
he passed, and threw him over on his back, and with my pistol 
pressed up under his chin I ordered him to stand up and keep the 
ship on its course. 

I have not the slightest doubt that I was pretty rough, and 
if so it was what I was intending to be, as we were in a tightish 
place, and not one where it was wise to leave any doubt possible 
as to one’s intentions, and he had none as to mine. My man, 
who had been in the navy for years before the war, kept the ship 
straight on her course during this little tussle, which lasted seconds 
only, and in the meanwhile three more shells got us in the white- 
painted poop where we were posted behind our dynamite 
barricade, which no longer formed as desirable or effective a form 
of defence as it had before. However, nothing blew up, and we still 
remained alive, and as we actually got between the two gunboats 
the fire momentarily ceased, for they were then afraid of hitting 
each other. As we forged ahead they both commenced firing 
again, and the Russian captain again started struggling in his 
terror, so much so that I really thought I was going to be obliged 
to shoot him, in case he might ‘start up’ all his countrymen, who 
formed the majority on board the Armenian. I therefore jammed 
my pistol at the back of his neck, and quite quiedy asked my man, 
in English, to stand back, as I expected I should have to shoot the 
swine directly, and it would make a nasty mess ! On these words 
the captain, who had hitherto maintained that he knew no 
English, just went all limp in my hands, and never offered another 
struggle of any sort. 

We were now leaving the guardships astern, and got four or 
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five shells into us - all in the infernally white-painted construction 
we were standing in, for apparently the remainder of our vessel 
was invisible from the guardships. However, no harm was done 
except to the nerves of our involuntary passengers and crew, and 
the gunboats ceased firing when they could no longer see us, by 
which time we could not see them either, even if we had wished 
to, which we certainly did not. 

Probably of all the sighs of relief which were heaved that night 
I heaved the biggest one then, as it was hard to conceive how it 
was possible to come safely through such a fire as that to which 
we had been subjected, with such a box of fireworks as the ship 
we were on, without giving a highly sensational pyrotechnic 
display. Indeed, it would never have been believed that shells 
could burst so close to fulminate without detonating it. The 
explanation, of course, is that the gunpowder in common shell 
‘explodes’, whereas high-explosive ‘detonates’, and there is no 
comparison between the effect of explosion and the concussion 
caused by detonation. Without doubt, had any one of the seven 
shells we actually received in our superstructure been a high- 
explosive one, we should have gone up like a sky-rocket! 

Needless to remark, as soon as the firing ceased we plugged 
as hard as we could for the open sea, and I had little doubt 
we should not be pursued, as there were at least 200 vessels 
in the harbour behind, and had the guard-vessels moved, all 
those vessels would have put to sea at once. Also, I was pretty 
sure that they had not been warned of our coming, thanks to our 
precautions, and had no idea who we were, or that we were 
worth pursuing, or they would have had their larger guns and 
searchlights in action, when our chance would evidently have 
been nil. 

As the firing ceased during the few moments when we were 
between the guardships, we had another kind of experience, 
which was not, however, entirely unexpected. It commenced 
by the appearance on the bridge of a very offensive Bolshevik 
sailor, who, addressing me in a tone of voice which I was by 
no means prepared to permit him to use, told me he represented 
the ‘committee’ of the crew and was commissioned to tell me they 
did not intend to allow the ship to proceed. My answer, if short, 
was at any rate extremely to the point, and consisted of the order, 
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‘Downhim!’ The words had hardlyleft my lips before hewas ‘down’ 
all right, and a good British bayonet was scratching at his chest, 
waiting to act on the next order, whatever it might be; and there 
he remained till the firing ceased and there was time to attend to 
his business. That did not take long, as, by a somewhat primitive 
but most effective use of an army boot, he was prevailed upon to 
sit up, and was told that we were determined to take the ship on 
to Enzeli, and that we had reason to know we should not be 
pursued (which last was not, perhaps, the exact truth), and that if 
he could prevail on the crew to obey our orders, each of them 
would receive lOO roubles (at that time a large sum to them) 
on our arrival at that port. If, however, they were not prepared 
to obey our orders, we were prepared to fight them at once. Hewas 
then directed to stand up and address his comrades over the top of 
our dynamite barricade to the above effect, whilst my man kept 
his bayonet-point tickling his back. It was so evident that if there 
was to be a fight he would infallibly be the first casualty tibat he 
fairly burst himself with arguments in favour of accepting our 
proposal; and as his audience were pretty well cowed by the 
events of the night, they accepted at once, and we had no further 
trouble. 

As a precautionary measure, in case of pursuit, we did not bear 
away south on our true course for Enzeli, but held on due east 
for five hours, till we reckoned we were far out in the Caspian Sea, 
many miles east of the correct course. We then turned and steered 
due south all the next day and night, till in the grey of the morning 
of the 1 6th we saw the Persian mountains rising up ahead of us, 
and altered our course to make the entrance of the harbour at 
Enzeli. During all this time I had kept continuous watch on the 
course of the vessel, to make certain no tricks were played on us, 
and as soon as there was sufficient light to make sure the coast 
was clear of enemy gunboats we knew the job, which had appeared 
so impossible, had really been successfully achieved. The danger 
of hitting the bar in entering the harbour was one which, after 
the others we had already come safe through, only made us in- 
clined to laugh, and we held straight on, and made our prepara- 
tions to come into port in proper style. These consisted, first of 
all, in removing the detonators firom the dynamite-cases; secondly, 
in hoisting the British flag (which had flown on my car), 
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at the mast-head over the Bolshevik flag; and, thirdly, in parading 
our party on the much-battered upper bridge. 

So in the end we came proudly into port, with our decks 
covered with guns and material of all kinds, our little vessel much 
battered and loaded to the utmost she could carry, ten English- 
men all told (eight of whom only were soldiers), assisted by one 
American citizen, with ninety-six armed Bolsheviks obeying our 
orders in tkeir own ship! 

Day was breaking as we came over the bar, and the troops 
on shore were mostiy bivouacking along the banks of the entrance 
channel. As they saw the ship they had all given up for lost 
coming in, and saw her cargo, her battered condition, and last, 
but not least, the little Union Jack flying proudly over all, they 
rose up with one accord and gave us a truly British reception. 
It was such a hearty and spontaneous one that the recollection 
of that moment will always remain to me as the proudest memory 
of a somewhat adventurous career. 

Coming abreast of the General’s ship, we hailed them, asking 
for a boat, an anchor, and some British sailors, to enable us to 
bring the ship to anchor out in the fairway. On their coming on 
board, I jumped into their boat and proceeded to the Kruger to 
report, being met at the gangway by the 'Chief’ himself, still in 
his pyjamas, but with his face wreathed in smiles. He took me by 
both hands and repeated again and again, ‘You have done very 
well,’ which more than repaid me for all our past anxieties. 

He took me straight to his cabin, where I even now remember 
the whisky-and-soda which was immediately supplied to me. It 
was a ‘corker’, and went down like the nectar of the gods. 
Immediately after, the Chief of the Staff took me into his cabin 
and gave me his bed, upon which I was asleep in a moment, after 
the most strenuous forty-eight consecutive hours it has ever been 
my lot to go through, and so crammed throughout with sensations 
and incidents of every kind that I much fear I can never expect 
to see their like again. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND - THE ARMISTICE 

The cargo of the Armenian - Kasvin - Journey to Baghdad - The order of the 
day - Journey to Bussrah - To Suez - To Taranto - Paris on Armistice Day ' 
Fourth Army Headquarters - London 


The day after our arrival I received an invitation to dine with 
the Chief on his ship the Kruger - a sad farewell dinner, as he was 
leaving next morning for Baghdad. 

To give an idea of the state of our commissariat, the main 
items of the menu were one bottle of pre-war vodka and one pot 
of jam, both of which had constituted his ‘reserve’ during his 
many wanderings, and which he desired should be enjoyed by 
his friends before he left - as, indeed, they were. 

Everyone was remarkably kind to me, and I remember well the 
pride with which I received a copy of the dispatch which was then 
sent to G.H.Q^. to the effect that the saving of the material was 
entirely due to the ‘enterprise and daring of Colonel Rawlinson’, 
which copy I retained as a treasured memento till it was eventually 
taken from me by the Turks in 1920. 

On the evening of the Chief’s departure, Major-General 
Thompson arrived to take over the command, and the Hush- 
Hush Army (officially known as Dunsterforce) thereupon ceased 
to exist, the division in future being known as the North Persian 
Force, with headquarters at this time at Kasvin - to which place 
I made my way as soon as I had finished handing over the material 
we had brought away from Baku. The General turned up in a 
few days and told me to get on at once to Baghdad, but that he 
did not think there would be any job for me just then in Meso- 
potamia. The most valuable information he gave me was that a 
ship was leaving the mouth of the Euphrates for Suez on October 
13th. It was then the 4th, leaving me nine days to do the 1,200 
miles which lay between Kasvin and the mouth of the river. This 
no one thought it possible I could do, except myself, who so well 
knew the capabilities of my light car over that rough country. 

I left at daybreak on the 5th, with most satisfactory results, reach- 
ing Baghdad eventually before i p.m. on the gth - a great drive of 
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over 600 miles from the Caspian in four and a half days and from 
Kasvin to Baghdad, in three days, which, under the existing 
conditions, wanted a great deal of doing, at the end of a campaign. 
On arriving at Baghdad I reported at General Headquarters, 
asking that if there was no post for me in the advance of our 
troops, which was then taking place, I might be allowed to try to 
catch the ship leaving Bussrah on the 13 th, and so get back to 
France, where the ‘band was still playing!* 

I was told the matter would be gone into, and, quarters having 
been assigned to me, I got off there as soon as possible for a much- 
needed rest, which prolonged itself until the next morning. 

The first news in the morning was a message from the Gom- 
mander-in-Ghief to lunch with him at his house, and the next a 
copy of the ‘Order of the Day’ of the Mesopotamian Expeditionary 
Force, as below: 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, MESOPOTAMIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORGE. 

Order of the Day, No. ij2i, October loth, 1918. 

In pursuance of the authority delegated to me by His Imperial 
Majesty, the King-Emperor, I make the following award for 
gallantry and distinguished conduct in the field: 

To he Companion of the Distinguished Service Order: Temp, Lieut.- 
CoLONEL Alfred Rawlinson, g.m.g., r.g.a., for conspicuous 
galla.ntry and devotion to duty. 

With an escort of four men he brought away a steamer, loaded 
with munitions, from, a port under fire, and in spite of the op- 
position of the captain and crew, who refused to navigate her. 
Although fired on heavily from a guardship which hit the steamer 
several times, he, by his personal energy and resource, succeeded 
m making the crew work, and eventually conducted the steamer 
s^ely to pother port. Thus by his enterprise and determination 
me valuable cargo, which would otherwise have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, was saved. 

{Signed) W. H. MARSHALL (General), 
Commander-in-Chief 

I need hardly say that this last took my breath away, as I 
was expecting nothing of the kind. However, I was, and shall ■ 
always be, very proud of this most unexpected honour. 
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The Chief was, as always, very kind, and also anxious for details 
of our little ‘stunt’ in Baku, which I gave him to the best of my 
ability. He told me he had nothing for me at the moment, and 
agreeing that my best plan was to get back to France as quickly 
as possible, he had given the orders necessary to enable me to 
leave by train that night. He also told me, to my great delight, 
that my recommendation of my two best men had been considered, 
and that an ‘immediate award’ of the Military Medal had been 
made to them, and that I could inform them they were at liberty 
to ‘put them up’ (i.e. wear them) at once. 

After doing my best to thank the Chief for all his Idndness 
(which I am afraid I did very badly, being rather weak and 
finding an astonishing difficulty in speaking), I got back to 
my quarters and found my tough and faithful driver, Morris. 
I was able, to my great delight, to tell him to go out and get 
himself a new set of ribbons and a fourth one to put in front 
of his ‘Mons’, and I there and then wrote the order for them 
to be supplied to him. We then went and handed over what was 
left of our faithful car to the Army Service Corps Depot, and 
catching the night train that evening, travelled in an excellent 
cattle-truck, and reached Kut at daylight next morning, October 
I ith, and Bussrah on the morning of the 13th. 

Having lunched with the I.G.G. and cabled home, we went 
down the last seventy miles of river beyond Bussrah on a light 
steamer, and, boarding the big transport soon after nightfall, we 
sailed for Suez before midnight, having done weU over 1,000 
miles in nine days, including all stops - very good travelling 
indeed in those parts at that time. 

We were bound for Taranto, and on approaching the port 
got orders to man the ship for a general salute to the Italian Flag, 
on entering the harbour, in honour of the armistice concluded 
between Italy and Austria whilst we had been at sea. This 
excellent news made me more than ever anxious to get on, as I 
was terribly afraid I might even yet be too late to be ‘in at the 
death’ on the French front. 

I caught the train de luxe that night, and, stopping only a few 
hours at Rome, reached Paris in fifty-six hours. Having already 
wired from Rome to Fourth Army Headquarters to ask that a car 
might be sent to pick me up in Paris, on arrival at the hotel it 
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was waiting there, and I learned that the Army Headquarters 
were then in a train at Le Gateau. So I had some breakfast, 
and then got into a really luxurious bed to enjoy a couple of 
hours’ sleep before starting the long drive which would land me 
at the front once more. After having been asleep only a few min- 
utes, I heard the unmistakable sound of gunfire. I opened my 
eyes and took in where I was, and thought I must be dreaming; 
but as the firing continued, I thought I’d better see what was up, 
and went out into the passage in my pyjamas. There I found all 
the world gone mad. And from the windows, roofs, and every- 
where in the streets, every man, woman and child was cheering; 
many were weeping, but all were yelling Armistice!' Every 
available gun of every kind was being fired as fast as it could be 
loaded; every belfry was rocking as its bells were being rung as 
never before; and the sirens and hooters of every factory were 
screeching continuously. 

I at once gave up any idea of reaching Army Headquarters 
that day, and went back to bed and had a good rest, sallying 
out in the late afternoon to have a look at Paris on Armistice 
Day. Indeed, it proved a sight worth seeing, and also one to 
ponder over. I was in London when the news of the Relief of 
Ladysmith arrived, and well remember the absolutely spontaneous 
joy which burst out everywhere on that occasion. I also witnessed 
the hectic scenes which took place all over the town on Mafeking 
night, which to me appeared to embody quite a different spirit. 

Here in Paris, however, on that great historic day things did 
not, except superficially, in the least resemble either of the above 
occasions. Of course, the young and rowdy element was much 
the same in all three cases, but at any rate in Paris, and probably 
all over France and in England also, on this historic occasion 
there was a much deeper sentiment to be read on all sides, and 
tears were as much in evidence as laughter, even on faces which 
had long been strangers to such weakness. Amongst the hundreds 
to whom I spoke that day I could see the little twitchings of the 
muscles and note the little catch in the speech which told of 
feelmgs far deeper than any that could be expressed by mere 
exhibitions of joy and gaiety. The whole atmosphere, in fact, 
could best be described as filled with a deep and sincere feeling of 
relief and a thankfulness far too deep to be expressed by outward 
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signs, but which found its true reflection in the reverent masses 
who were to be seen kneeling in every church throughout the 
day and night. All this was most instructive to those who, like 
myself, looked rather to the attitude of these mute yet speaking 
crowds of reverent churchgoers, than to the thoughtless gaiety 
of the pleasure-seekers, to give a true indication of the deeper 
feelings of the French nation. 

Next morning I started by car for Fourth Army Headquarters, 
by the old familiar road I had followed in the 1914 retreat from 
Mons - through Noyon, Ham, and St. Quentin, to Le Gateau, 
where the Army Headquarters at that moment was, in a train 
captured from the Germans during the last advance. It was a 
truly remarkable coincidence that I should rejoin in igi8 at 
exactly the same spot, Le Gateau, where I joined the General 
Headquarters of the Expeditionary Force on August 20th, 1914, 
just over four years previously, having in the meanwhile travelled 
half over the world and served on six different fronts. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART II 


By Field-Marshal Sir G., Milne, g.g.m.g., k.c.b., d.s.o. 

Colonel Rawlinson has asked me to write an introduction to 
the second part of his book, but I feel that there is little I can add 
to his vividly realistic description of his experiences in Asia Minor 
and Caucasia. 

At that time the political situation was peculiar, and even had 
its humorous side; unfortunately, it has since changed to a terrible 
tragedy involving the loss of thousands of Christian lives. 

After the signing of the Armistice with Turkey in 1918 it was 
decided to send troops to Batoum and to safeguard the railway 
to Tiflis and Baku, in order to open up communication with the 
British troops which were in occupation of Baku and with those 
acting in conjunction with the Russians on the eastern side of the 
Caspian; also, at the same time, to insure the evacuation of the 
country by both the German Missions and the Turkish Armies. 

The whole district south of the Caucasian range was in a 
state of disorder, fermentation, and incipient revolution; local 
wars were in progress, and the danger of an outbreak of disease 
and starvation was imminent. To maintain order in this large 
area, amongst a population often actively and always latently 
hostile, there was available only one division of British and Indian 
troops, rapidly decreasing in numbers by demobilization. It 
was therefore incumbent on ofEcers to accept responsibility and 
take decisive action without waiting for reference to higher 
authority, with whom rapid communication was often impossible. 
Colonel Rawlinson, one of a family distinguished both in peace 
and war, naturally took to his new responsibilities as the proverbial 
duck takes to water. Untiring in his activities and regardless of 
danger, in which he seemed to revel, he was continuously on the 
move in the execution of the various missions entrusted to him, 
and which finally ended in a prolonged imprisonment in a Turkish 
prison, as described in Part III, when he again revisits Asia 
Minor. 

Little is known in Great Britain of the amount of hard work done 
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by the British troops in 1919 and the early months of 1920, at a 
time when the British flag was held in honour from Merv to 
Smyrna, when Batoum was a model port, and when it was 
possible to go by a railway managed by British officers from 
Constantinople to Egypt; but Colonel Rawlinson paints a very 
human picture of the situation as he saw it. 

His excellent work in arranging for the collection of arms and 
ammunition in accordance with the terms of the Armistice was 
stultified by the landing of the Greeks at Smyrna, and the advent 
on the scene of the now famous Mustapha Kemal, sent to maintain 
the Sultan’s authority in the provinces. From the beginning, 
however, the Turk showed no great zeal in carrying out his 
engagements, and played for time. 

This book will certainly raise the veil from a part of post-war 
history of which little has yet become Icnown to the public at 
home, and as such its value is at once unique and considerable. 
It cannot also fail to demonstrate to readers who imagine the 
modern world to be a tame prosaic place, that there are still 
opportunities to be found for the exercise of that daring and 
resource of which this book furnishes such striking examples, 
and that, in short, ‘adventure is still to the adventurous*. 

G. M. Milne (Field-Marshal) 



CHAPTER I 


‘EAST AGAIN’-SALONIKA, CONSTANT, 

AND BATOUM 


Rationing at home - Meet Sir G. Milne - Appointed Special Service ‘Intelligence* 
Officer to G.H.Q., Constantinople - Rest camp at Taranto - Grecian 
Archipelago - Mount Athos - Salonika - Kit lost -Journey from Salonika to 
Constant - Catalja Lines - Constantinople - Palace of Constantine - Old Stam- 
boul - Galata - The Grande Rue of Pera - St. Sophia - Adrian’s Roman Wall - 
Carnival in Pera - Down the Bosphorus - Varna - Samsun - A mine at sea - 
Batoum 

On reaching home after the Baku campaign, ‘rationing’ was in 
full swing, but being ‘emaciated’, I was allowed cream, butter, 
and all manner of good things, and soon began to get my strength 
back, whilst enjoying a ‘rest’, a form of enjoyment which had 
been unknown to me since August, 1914. 

After a very quiet month so occupied, I had the pleasure one 
morning of breakfasting with my brother in London, who was 
then home for a short time before taking charge of the evacuation 
of our forces from Archangel. 

At breakfast it was my good fortune to meet my future chief, 
Sir George Milne, Gommanding-in-Chief the Salonika Expedition- 
ary Force. This force was then in process of transfer from 
Salonika to Constantinople, and with it was to be incorporated 
the North Persian Force, which had crossed the Caspian Sea to 
Baku, and was then operating with other forces in the Caucasus. 

It was evident that strenuous times were ahead of us in those 
parts, and when Sir George heard that I knew the country pretty 
well, he to my great delight asked me if I was prepared to go back 
there; and, on my gladly assenting, he said he would apply for 
me to be detailed for special service there. A few days later, 
during December, I learned that I was to be appointed Special 
Service Officer attached to General Staff Intelligence of the 
Salonika Expeditionary Force. I did not, however, get my actual 
‘movement* order till February, and left England on the 15th, 
having been just under three months at home. 

Having slept the night of the 15th in Paris, and seen many 
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friends there the next day, I caught the Rome express in the 
evening, bound for Taranto. 

Crowds of officers were streaming through Taranto at this 
time on their way home for demobilization, going off daily in 
troop-trains which then took fourteen days to reach Havre; but 
no one thought of grumbling, as they were all on the way home. 

The rest camp where it was necessary to wait till a ship was 
available was well placed on the cliff, looking over the great lagoon 
which forms the harbour; but being entirely laid out to be habit- 
able in the summer heat, it was most unsuitable for the cold of the 
winter season. 

I was lucky, therefore, to get a ship going to Salonika on the 
22nd, and so to get away from Taranto on the fourth day, on 
board what had once been a German-Austrian Lloyd passenger- 
ship, but which was then being used, as were many other similar 
ships, as a transport for British troops. 

We reached Salonika on the morning of the 25th, after a 
very pleasant journey through the Grecian Archipelago, where 
we passed many large islands, all mountainous and all pretty, 
rather like parts of the west coast of Scotland, only the mountains 
here are much higher and bolder. The weather was lovely - 
no wind at all, and a sky and sea of the deepest blue: sunny and 
hot like a midsummer’s day in England, and warm at night, so 
that one could walk the deck in pyjamas, though there was still 
snow on the higher mountains. 

We did not see Athens, but passed close to Mount Athos, 
where are situated many monasteries of the Greek Church, 
inhabited by many thousand priests, mostly of Russian extraction. 
It is difficult to visit this very interesting place, but some of our 
officers went from Salonika, and I have heard descriptions of it 
from them, from which it appears that it is well worth seeing. 
The mountain was all snow when we passed, and we could see 
the large monasteries high up on its rocky sides. The isthmus 
joining the mountain to the mainland is only i-l- miles across, and 
here Xerxes, the great Persian King, during his second invasion 
of Greece, made a canal, so that his ships should not be obliged 
to go round the cape, where many had been lost at sea on a 
previous occasion. Traces of this canal can still be seen there, 
though it was constructed over 2,000 years ago. 
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The anchorage at Salonika, forty miles north of Mount Athos, 
is a magnificent stretch of water, five miles across and twenty 
miles long. High mountains, snow-capped in winter, come close 
down to the water on the south-east, and rise again to the west, 
about ten miles inland, the amphitheatre of snow so formed being 
fifty miles across, the distant peaks shining brightly in the sun 
and making a most beautiful picture. The town appears just a 
line of wharves, warehouses, docks, and piers, for several miles 
along the south-east shore of the bay, no houses being visible 
behind them when seen from the ship. 

On landing, I got orders to go straight on to Constant (no 
one in the East ever says Constantinople) by the night train, 
and as I heard it was likely to be a rough journey, I was anxious 
to make my preparations accordingly, and therefore had a busy 
time shopping in the town. 

Salonika was interesting. Although nearly half the town was 
then in ruins, having been burnt some time before, no attempt 
had yet been made at reconstruction. The parts that were still 
standing seemed to have a mosque every hundred yards, and their 
minarets, of course, made a show of a kind, but the streets were in 
dreadful condition - a mass of holes, no foot pavement, and the 
whole a sea of mud which every passing lorry scattered liberally 
in every direction. However, being out to shop, not to admire the 
scenery, I was glad to get so good an opportunity of effecting 
purchases. 

The population of the town was both remarkable and interest- 
ing, as it appeared to consist of every kind of scoundrel of every 
nation, and formed a collection of blackguards who belonged to 
no country or race, but who resembled each other only by reason 
of their universal predatory instincts. 

I was to have left Salonika on Tuesday night, the 25th, but on 
landing found that my machine-guns and valise, which had gone 
ashore in another boat, had entirely disappeared before my arrival 
on the quay. It therefore became necessary to give up the train 
and to spend the night, with the assistance of a patrol of military 
police, in trying to recover my lost property. I obtained a car and 
chased all over the stations, camps, rest-houses, piers, and lorry 
parks, till at last, at 3 a.m., my guns were discovered locked up in 
a naval store, a patrol of naval police having found them lying on 
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the quay. My valise was not recovered till 3 p.m. next day, when 
it turned up amongst some Red Gross luggage which had been 
landed from our ship and sent to a camp about three miles out* 
and when it was at last found it had been opened, and of three 
pairs of boots, some expert had succeeded in extracting the right 
boot of two pairs, leaving me two left boots only. It was obvious 
from this that he had done his work in the dark, as on account of 
the high heel which is now necessary for my left leg, he had 
concluded that the two high heels of the left boots formed a pair. 
For my part, I would much sooner have told him of his mistake 
had I been able, and given him one complete pair, rather than 
that he should have spoilt two pairs; however, it was well matters 
were no worse, as there were a lot of things he had apparently 
not had time to take. 

We got off that evening, Wednesday, the 26th, and a terrible 
journey it turned out to be. The railway at that time was in charge 
of the French, and one compartment was reserved for the British 
Army, three British officers being authorized to take advantage of 
this accommodation on that auspicious occasion. Our compart- 
ment was not a compartment at all, but half only ^ being divided 
by a boarded partition in the same way as on the Italian train 
from Rome to Taranto. In this box we travelled from Wednesday 
night till Saturday morning, getting out, of course, whenever the 
train stopped, which, luckily for us, it often did. However, the 
worst part was the cold, which was very severe, with snow and 
mnd for the first part and a cold rain during the latter half of the 
journey, so that there being no glass in any window, we were, 
especially at night, very cold indeed. 

The country at first was very interesting. We went a long 
way along what had been the ‘No Man^s Land’ of the Salonika 
front, and then over the mountains beyond Lake Doiran, in deep 
snow, into Bulgaria, the mountains running up to about 10,000 
feet, the highest of them with fine snow scenery, and then went on 
across a vast uncultivated plain down to the sea again. The 
country was badly knocked about, with hardly any inhabitants 
left m it, but the line itself and tihe bridges were in quite fair 
condition, aU locomotives and rolling-stock, including the train 
German, with the German notices and Verbotens 
(the German for ‘it is forbidden’) stuck up all over the place. 
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We saw very few Bulgarian troops, but there were parties 
of both British and French troops at each regular halt, and we 
began to see Turks after passing over the Maritza River. The 
country there seemed to be richer than during the earlier part of 
the journey, and at last we passed through the famous Gatalja 
Lines of defence, about twenty-five miles out of Constantinople. 

We were indeed glad to see them, as they meant that the 
end of our very tedious journey was approaching. The defensive 
value of the lie of the country there is easily realized, but the 
actual defences and forts which we saw did not impress us at all. 
However, everything comes to an end if one only waits long 
enough, and we got down to the coast of the Sea of Marmora at 
last. Then, skirting round between Old Stamboul and the 
entrance to the Bosphorus, we finally reached the Constantinople 
station on Seraglio Point at 8.30 a,m., Saturday, March ist, after 
sixty-one hours - that is, three nights and two days ~ of that 
terrible train. 

My letter from Constantinople about the journey says that 
it was the worst one I remembered; but not having ever been 
a Turkish prisoner at that time, my experience was sadly incom- 
plete, and now there doesn’t seem to me to have been much the 
matter with it. 

On arrival at the station a car was awaiting me, sent by the 
‘Intelligence’ Branch of the Headquarters Staff to which I was 
now attached, and we proceeded to the house in Pera then used 
as the ‘I’ (Intelligence) mess. 

We were a small party of six only in the mess, quite comfortable, 
but all very busy. Next day I reported to the Chief, and got orders 
to go on, as soon as a ship could be found, to Batoum, en route to 
Tiflis, where our advanced Headquarters then were, and where 
I was to act under the orders of General Beach, who was then 
in charge of Intelligence in the Caucasus. 

The Chief had himself just returned from a tour of inspection, 
in the course of which he had been right through to Baku and over 
the Caspian Sea to Krasnovosk, and from him I learned much 
about what had been going on in those parts. I was, he told me, 
to have two cars and to mount my guns on them, so as to be in 
a position to go to any part of that wild Caucasian country to 
report what might be going on there - to me a most congenial task. 
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The next day, having obtained a car, I went to have a good look 
round Constantinople, to which city this was my first visit, and I 
will try to give the reader some idea of my first impressions of 
that city, which since that time I have come to know so well. 

Constantinople to-day consists of two quite separate cities on 
the European shore of the Bosphorus, an important suburb 
also existing on the Asiatic side. The Sea of Marmora gradually 
narrows down at its north-eastern end till finally, between Seraglio 
Point in Old Stamboul and Haider Pasha on the Asiatic shore, 
the water is only about four miles across and becomes the mouth 
of the Bosphorus. The old city itself stands on high ground on the 
promontory which lies between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Golden Horn, which is really a narrow bay in the western 
shore of the Bosphorus strait. On a high rock at the point stands 
the Seraglio Palace, originally built and inhabited by the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, and afterwards used to house the Turkish 
Sultans and their seraglios or harems. 

The old palace is a fine building occupying a spacious and truly 
magnificent site, dominating the waters both of the Bosphorus 
and of the Golden Horn, and commanding the modern suburbs of 
Pera and Galata, which lie opposite it on the northern side of the 
Golden Horn. It is now used, I understand, as a museum, but I 
have never yet succeeded in obtaining access to it. Immediately 
behind it stands the great Mosque of St. Sophia, with many other 
mosques of nearly equal interest in close proximity, the remainder 
of the promontory being covered by purely Turkish houses, the 
majority of ancient date and built of wood only. Large tracts of 
the city now lie in ruins, the result of fires during the war, and the 
whole is enclosed by the old Roman Wall, which stretches a 
distance of from four to five miles from the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora to the head-waters of the Golden Horn. Such is the 
site of Old Stamboul, the Christian city of the Roman Emperors, 
which was for centuries the pride of the Orient, and has always, 
as to-day, proved an irresistible attraction to draw the Turks 
to Europe from Asia, the continent to which they more properly 
belong. 

Siege after siege Constantinople has withstood, having only been 
taken twice in days gone by, first by the Crusaders in 1204, and 
secondly, by the Turks in 1453, since which last date the Turk 
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has reigned supreme there till the occupation by the Allies after 
the Great War. 

The situation of the city is certainly unique throughout the 
world, and, approaching from the Sea of Marmora, it offers a 
spectacle of unrivalled splendour, as, in addition to its truly 
beautiful site and situation, it appears, when the rays of the setting 
sun strike its coundess gilded mosques and minarets, to be a 
veritable city of palaces. 

On landing, however, the disillusionment is both sudden 
and complete. Filth and squalor are to be seen everywhere, 
and the city of palaces of an hour ago becomes a collection of 
hovels and ruins, cropping up out of a sea of mud, with here and 
there a more pretentious building which, by the evidence it 
offers of its original splendour, only serves to emphasize the many 
signs of decline and decay. 

Such was the impression I received on my first visit to Old 
Stamboul. But on crossing the really fine Galata Bridge over 
the Golden Horn, here about twice the width of the Thames 
at Westminster, to the modern city which gives its name to the 
bridge, one feels that one has left Asia and is once more in Europe. 
Here are fine, though steep, streets, pavements, electric light and 
trams, fine buildings, and all the evidences of prosperity and 
enterprise which distinguish a modern European capital. 

Continuing up the hill, within a mile we find ourselves in the 
‘Grande Rue’ of Pera - the European residential suburb - and 
here things recall Paris irresistibly, as the shop-windows in many 
instances would not disgrace the Rue de la Paix, and, incidentally, 
the prices charged would also at least equal the Paris ones. 

The most striking part of this most interesting modern suburb 
is the ‘crowd’ always to be found there, for the Grande Rue is 
invariably crowded at any hour of the day, as well as during the 
greater part of the night; and the crowd in early 1919 was a truly 
remarkable one. In late afternoon or early evening the crush was 
so great that it was a slow and difficult matter to get along the 
pavement of the Grande Rue, whilst the trams were so crowded 
it was a hopeless matter to board one, and an unceasing stream of 
motors flowed continuously in both directions. 

Here were uniforms of all descriptions, the Allied armies and 
fleets being all strongly represented. The civilians were for the 
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most part Greeks, or Levantines of one sort or another, whilst 
about the rarest apparition was a genuine Turk, at any rate of 
the humbler class, the majority of such Turks as might be met 
there having more the appearance of European noblemen, which 
impression would in no way be weakened if one was privileged 
to enjoy their polite and refined conversation. 

There were a number of cinemas and shows of various sorts, 
and the general impression created was one of prosperity and 
gaiety, though this was largely on the surface, and there was 
much misery and privation, especially amongst the many Russian 
refugees who had found their way there from the; Russian Black 
Sea ports. 

Next day I visited St. Sophia and Adrian’s old city wall, and 
the following is an extract from my letter written at the time: 

Tt (St. Sophia) is a most wonderful place, and I could write 
for hours about it and then not give an adequate description of 
it. First of all, it is of enormous size - not as large or as high as 
St. Peter’s at Rome, but the dome is probably just as great in 
diameter, though very much flatter, which form is infinitely 
more difficult to build, as the outward thrust, caused by the 
great weight, is colossal. Although the dome is constructed of 
specially made hollow and therefore light bricks, and the but- 
tresses have been many times strengthened, ominous cracks are 
to be seen, and it would never be surprising to hear the walls had 
been unable to bear the strain and that the whole roof had fallen in. 

T paced the width of the dome, and found it i8o feet across, 
and the length of the central hall is twice this, so you have a 
great “hall,” 360 feet by 180 feet, without a single pillar, with a 
sort of chancel built out at each end, and side-chapels each side, 
all of them 90 feet wide, opening into the central hall. Twenty- 
five thousand people are said to kneel and pray there at the same 
time on the occasions of the big festivals - and they probably 
could do so, for it is the largest single hall I have ever seen. 
The floor is covered with fine old prayer-carpets, all about the 
same size, literally hundreds of them, and the whole vast place 
is lit by a multitude of small lamps, just little open cups with a 
wick in them, that are hung in clusters by long wires from the 
roof and ranged along ledges all round the walls, the effect of 
which must be truly wonderful when they are all lit, as they are 
on great occasions. 
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‘The most curious part is that, as St. Sophia was first built as 
a Christian church, it faces, of course, east, but as the followers 
of the prophet (Mohammedans) must always pray towards his 
holy city, Mecca, and as Mecca lies nearly south-east from Con- 
stant, the altar has now been made to face skew-ways across the 
church, and all the rows of prayer-carpets, etc,, are woefully 
out of line with the church in consequence, which gives the whole 
arrangement a most curious “temporary’’ appearance. There is 
little of any ornamentation inside, or indeed outside, the building, 
which depends for the remarkable impression it creates upon its 
vast size alone. 

‘To show how truly “Turkish” it all is to-day, it looks, from 
the outside, a most mean and miserable-looking place; it is 
painted, or coloured, a dirty yellow - just stucco over the bricks, 
with many portions now falling off. It stands in an open square, 
at present more like a bog, and is surrounded by a broken-down 
railing, inside which the ground is more like a farmyard than 
anything else, with odd chickens and other animals running 
about, up to and even into the mosque, although all human 
visitors have to put on slippers or take their boots off to go in, 
and there are also at the moment Turkish troops bivouacking in 
the outer chapels - hardly our idea of a great cathedral. 

‘After seeing St. Sophia, I went on to look at Adrian’s old wall, 
which stretches from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden Horn, 
and quite encloses the old city. It is now pretty well in ruins in 
many parts, but what are left are extremely interesting, as it 
certainly is on a colossal scale. The top of the wall (which is of 
brick and stone about 6o feet high) is sufficiently broad to carry 
four lines of railway abreast if desired, and a second wall rises 
on the top of the first one, the whole being somewhere near 
100 feet high, with towers rising higher still, at frequent intervals. 
To realize the gigantic undertaking its construction was, it must 
be remembered that this huge wall stretches for a distance of 
over four miles, each flank reaching to the water’s edge. No 
wonder the city in those days proved impregnable! 

‘At this time in Pera there were many attempts at holding 
“carnival”, and many idiots were to be seen paraffing the streets 
in fancy dress, all of them masked, but forming processions behind 
a man who carries a street piano-organ on his back, a great load 
to a European, but nothing to a Turk, who would be capable of 
carrying even a house on his back if he thought he could “get 
away” with it. All the jovial followers in the procession go up 
and turn the handle when they please, and they all dance along 
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the streets, waving their hands and looking too foolish for words, 
but appear, nevertheless, to enjoy themselves immensely/. 

So much says my letter written at the time. 

During the five days which I spent this time at Constant, it 
was cold and some snow fell, which is quite unusual. Almost 
every day the mornings were lovely, with a bright sun and the 
keen air which is so invigorating. However, our ship came in on 
the 4th, and on the morning of the 5th we sailed, bound first of 
all for the Bulgarian port of Varna, then across the Black Sea to 
Samsun, on the Anatolian coast, and on to Batoum, the Russian 
port in the Caucasus. 

On leaving Constant I went down the Bosphorus for the first 
time, and felt that all I had read about it - and that was much - 
had not done it justice, for it certainly is a wonderfully beautiful 
place, even in winter, and I will quote the little I say about it 
from my letter at that time, and wait to give a better account 
when I was there in the late summer, when the Allied fleets were 
all anchored there. The letter is as follows: 

‘Going down the Bosphorus was a wonderful sight. I have 
seen no place in the world like that. The sun came out, and it 
all looked too beautiful, and must be still more so in summer. 
It is a narrow strait, varying from four miles to one mile in width, 
and it winds in and out the mountains on either side for twenty- 
five miles from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. Leaving 
Constant, the European shore is a line of palaces and fine houses 
built right on the water’s edge, with others on the slopes behind 
them which rise steeply from the water, itself of the deepest 
blue. All the houses look from the water like fairy palaces, 
though, Hke most things Turkish, they are probably very much 
less pleasing when seen from near by. 

‘The Sultan’s old palace of Dolma Batchke, on the water’s 
edge, is about the first on leaving the city, followed by the Yildiz 
Kiosk (where he now lives) a little farther on, lying farther back 
up the hill, surrounded by a fine-looking park and woods; these 
are very handsome bufidings in Oriental style, and look as if 
they were of white marble, which they probably are not. And 
there are many others nearly as fine scattered about as one goes 
on, with queer old forts and fortified villages also, relics of times 
long past, but interesting to see. About ten miles or more from 
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Constant is Therapia^ a lovely spot in a deep bay on the European 
side, with the hills rising steeply behind it. Here are the summer 
quarters of the Embassies and of many of the prominent residents 
in Constantinople, who have the advantage of enjoying there as 
beautiful a summer retreat as can be found in any country. 

‘On leaving Therapia the hills become wilder and more rugged, 
with much more rock showing, and at last two old forts appear, 
one on the European and one on the Asiatic side of the water, 
and, the land falling away on either hand, we find ourselves quite 
suddenly on the open waters of the Black Sea.’ 

On this occasion there was a bright sun and an exceptionally 
clear atmosphere, so that all the details of the mountains showed 
up with striking clearness, making a memorable picture, but one 
it was not possible to enjoy for long, as an icy north wind was 
blowing, which no furs could keep out. Even writing in my cabin 
I was obliged to keep my overcoat on and wrap a rug round my 
legs, and then found my fingers so cold I could only write with 
difficulty. 

Next morning, the 7th, we arrived at the Bulgarian port of 
Varna, famous as the site of the British hospitals during the 
Crimean War, and for little else except the existence there of 
the terminus of a most indifferent railway. The harbour is good, 
but had hardly any shipping in it at that time, and here we 
landed 700 British troops and got away the same day for Samsun, 
where we were to land 200 more. 

Samsun, on the Anatolian coast of the Black Sea, about 400 
miles east of the Bosphorus, and 300 miles west of Batoum, is, or 
was, a prosperous place, for although it has no harbour, but only 
an open roadstead, yet, situated at the end of the main road 
which runs through Sivas to the Mesopotamian plain, whatever 
trade there is in that part of the country uses it as a port. 

The road into the interior from Samsun is a good one, and 
there is only one other road passable for wheels which comes down 
to the coast in the 300 iriiles which lie between Samsun and 
Batoum. That one, which reaches the coast at Trebizond, about 
halfway between Samsun and Batoum, is generally blocked by 
snow in winter, whilst the Samsun road is very rarely closed, and 
therefore carries all winter traffic of merchandise. 

The population of this coast, which is known as the Tontine* 
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coast, consisted, previous to the deportations which have resulted 
from the war between Greece and Turkey, largely of Greeks, whose 
occupation of this coast and its valleys dates back to 500 b.o., 
many centuries before the Turks first came west from their original 
home in Central Asia. The valleys are rich and were well culti- 
vated, producing many good crops, notably tobacco, the best 
qualities of Turkish tobacco coming exclusively from the Pontine 
coast valleys. 

We anchored off Samsun on the gth and landed 200 men. 
The troops were received with every sign of rejoicing by the 
Greek population, who were in great fear of the Turks, some 
portions of the Turkish armies being in course of demobilization 
and considerably out of hand, so that the presence even of a small 
number of British troops was a great relief to the Christian 
population. Leaving Samsun in the afternoon, the coast, as we 
went farther east, showed high mountains coming right down to 
the water’s edge, with many deep valleys, and over all vast masses 
of snow which crown the hills the whole way, until the main chain 
of the Caucasus is reached, 400 miles farther on. 

On approaching Batoum Harbour next day, our guns suddenly 
opened fire, which brought me very quickly on deck. However, 
the cause was only a derelict Turkish mine, which was promptly 
destroyed, and we then approached the grand but most uninviting 
coast of Transcaucasian Russia. The weather was bright but very 
cold indeed. On approaching Batoum, the high snow-covered 
mountains can be seen rising well over 10,000 feet and coming 
down close to the shore as far as the eye can reach on either hand. 

The harbour is well protected by a *mole’, but is not of any 
great extent, and the town is mean and presents no architecture 
worthy of the name, the houses rarely being of more than two . 
stories. The quays were busy at this time, for Batoum was the 
base for the British forces, amounting to two divisions, then in the 
Caucasus j but in normal times the main industry of the place is 
oil, which is transported from the Baku oilfields by a ‘pipe-line’, 
and here shipped in tank steamers to all parts of the world. Here 
also is the terminus of the great Russian Imperial Railway, com- 
municating via Baku with Moscow, and through Tiflis with the 
Persian and Turkish frontiers. 

On landing I experienced quite exceptional good fortune, 
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as the Chief of the General Staff at Constant, General Cory, 
had arrived in a destroyer a few hours before us and was going 
straight on that night to Tiflis, Baku, and then over the Caspian 
Sea to Krasnovosk and on to Merv, on a tour of inspection. He 
had the late Czar’s private train at his disposal and offered me a 
place in it, which was accepted with great thankfulness, and we 
left Batoum for Tiflis the same evening. 
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THE CAUCASUS- AFTER THE 
ARMISTICE 


The Czar’s Imperial train - Journey to Tiflis - Georgia and its capital - British 
Advanced Headquarters - My duties and establishment - The Azerbaijan frontier 
- Conditions in Tiflis - The main chain of the Caucasus - The Georgian Road 
-Queen Tamara’s summer palace -The Russo-Georgian frontier - Russian 
brigands - The Ingoush tribe -Orders to equip a train and go to Kars -Snowed 
up - Conditions at Kars - Escape from Kars - Report to Commander-in-Chief 
at Batoum - Further orders 

We left Batoum for Tiflis at sundown on March loth. The 
Imperial train itself in which we travelled is worth description, 
as it would have been a most luxurious and comfortable way of 
travelling in any country at any time, and in this out-of-the-way 
part of the world, at the end of the war and revolution, it was 
indeed a pleasant surprise. 

The car we occupied ran on two six- wheeled ‘bogies*, and 
consisted of a small open observation-platform at the end, with a 
roof over it, opening into the saloon, very nicely but in no way 
extravagantly built, a sofa being fixed at one end and a table large 
enough to dine eight people running down the centre. Large 
plate-glass windows and electric light were fitted throughout the 
carriage, which contained five separate single-berth state-rooms 
opening into the corridor, and at the end a bath-room with the 
great luxury of a shower-bath. Immediately in rear and communi- 
cating with the main carriage was the kitchen-coach, with good 
cooking-stove and accommodation for servants, whilst both in 
front and in rear of these two coaches were others for the escort, 
consisting on this occasion of one hundred British infantry. This 
was very necessary at that time, as only the previous day a train 
had been stopped and robbed, and the country was infested by 
bands of Bolshevik and other classes of brigands capable of any 
atrocity. 

On this occasion our escort was much too strong for these 
gentlemen, and we ran through to Tiflis in fourteen hours without 
incident, instead of the two, or even three, days which the journey 
might otherwise have taken, although the actual distance is very 
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little over 200 miles. We were now, of course, in Georgia, and 
reached Tiflis, the capital, about 9 a.m. 

Georgia^ for over 1,000 years an independent kingdom, 
with its own Czar, until merged in Imperial Russia in 1800, did 
not take kindly at first to the Bolshevik revolutionary principles, 
and is at heart always desirous of re-establishing its independence. 
The people, however, are imbued with Socialistic ideas, with the 
result that they manufactured a revolution of their own and 
established a Georgian Republic. The feature of this movement 
was the nationalization of property, whereby, in theory, the 
nation was to own everything for the people’s advantage; whereas, 
in practice, it seemed to result in everyone who owned anything 
losing it, without those who previously owned nothing becoming 
any better off. And it seems needless to remark that that state of 
affairs pleased nobody, except certain officials who alone profited 
thereby. This was the extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
the early part of 1919, and it cannot be said that they have much 
improved up to the present (October, 1922). 

Tiflis itself is a most interesting city, and even at the time with 
which we are dealing it was hard to imagine, when there, that one 
was in the Caucasus. The town is finely sited astride the Koura 
River, which, rising on the old Russo-Turkish frontier, flows 
through Georgia and its eastern neighbour, the old Russian 
province of Baku (now the Republic of Azerbaijan), and falls 
eventually into the Caspian Sea, about 100 miles south of the 
town of Baku. 

The Advanced Headquarters of the British Forces was at this 
time in Tiflis, and the Intelligence Branch occupied a good house 
in the upper and residential quarter of the town. Here I was 
allotted a room and reported to my immediate Chief, General 
Beach, who was in charge of the Intelligence Branch, and whom I 
had previously known in Persia when he occupied an identical 
position on the Headquarters staff of the Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary F orce at Baghdad. From him I quickly learned the general 
situation, of which the most vital part was that much was going 
on all round us with regard to which our information was by no 
means as ample or reliable as we could wish, and it was therefore 
very desirable that we should augment it by every means in 
our power. 
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During the few hours I was at Batoum I had applied for 
and obtained two Ford cars, and had had my pick of some of the 
best and most experienced drivers and campaigners whom I 
had ever seen, they having come on to the Caucasus from Salonika 
after the Armistice, and having been through the Macedonian 
campaign as well as the original most arduous retreat through 
Serbia. My two cars and the men having come up to Tiflis by 
train, I quickly got my guns prepared, and in a few days we were 
ready to go anywhere. 

It appeared that my immediate duty would be to go out to 
whatever districts were most interesting, and of which we had 
but meagre information, to have a good look round and to 
report what was going on. Nothing could have suited me better, 
nor could any more congenial task have been allotted to me. In 
the meanwhile I was told that in a short time I should probably 
have to go farther afield, and that I was therefore to get together 
and train a party which would be capable of going right away into 
the wild frontier countries and of remaining for a considerable 
time in disturbed districts, to form a centre for reports, etc. 

For this purpose ‘authority’ was given me to draw upon the 
troops for a certain ‘establishment*, who were described with the 
subtle and entirely unconscious humour which is to be found 
in many military documents, as follows: 

^Colonel R Establishment^ to consist of —i personal officer ( !) 

I interpreter, i clerk, i n.g.o., 3 cars and drivers, 2 horses, 
I groom, I cook, i mess waiter, 2 batmen - 14 in all.* 

This being the number authorized, it followed that I was entitled 
to draw pay and rations for fourteen and to select my own men. 
I set to work at once, knowing well what was wanted, and in a 
few days I had them in training. Of course, fourteen really tough 
fellows were required who could go anywhere and do anything 
without expecting three meals a day and a bed at night, which 
were about the only things they could be quite certain they would 
not get. 

I fancy that even in Tiiflis, at that time, the more enterprising 
element, which is never lacking amongst our troops, had heard 
some tales as to previous ‘stunts’ of the same sort connected with 
myself, as when volunteers were called for it became a question 
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of selecting the fittest men for the job from among the many that 
offered themselves, and a better lot than those we at last got 
together it would be impossible to find. The interpreter, however, 
was the only one who corresponded in any sense to his official 
description. The others, instead of being cooks, or waiters, or 
farriers, or anything else, were just bright fellows with plenty of 
devil in them, who were ready to take on any job; and if they 
didn’t know anything about it, they were ready to learn. So they 
were put to work at once to learn their duties, in order that our 
party might be ready to start off ‘on our own’ at any moment, 
whilst I took on some preliminary intelligence work, which was 
badly wanted and proved very interesting. 

The first point upon which it was desired to acquire reliable 
information was the actual state of affairs existing on the frontier 
between the new Socialistic Republic of Georgia and its neighbour 
on the east, the new Tartar Republic of Azerbaijan. Although we 
had representatives in the Azerbaijan capital of Baku, they did 
not appear to be any too comfortable there. It was evident, also, 
that all these old countries were ‘in the melting-pot’, and that new 
combinations were springing up all over this part of the world. 
It was therefore important to know what was going on under the 
surface, in order to arrive at an intelligent forecast of what 
policy these new governihents might be expected to pursue in the 
face of the various possible decisions, as to peace conditions, at 
which the Allies might eventually arrive. My instructions in this 
case were to start in the early morning and to cross the Georgian 
frontier into Azerbaijan, and drive as far as I could on the road to 
Baku, and to return the same night and report. I therefore 
started next morning with one car only and a very light load, 
taking only one driver and my interpreter, and finally returning 
safely to Tifiis at 11.30 p.m., full of valuable information, after 
sixteen and a half hours on the road. The next few days were 
devoted to training the men, in which task the three regular 
machine-gunners there were amongst them proved most useful. 
The state of affairs in Tifiis at this time was really interesting. 
The people were the usual mixed crowd with which I had 
become familiar in Mesopotamia, but there was in the Caucasus 
a much higher percentage of Central Asian Tartars, and, of 
course, many more Russians, whilst superimposed on all these 
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we now had Georgians, Ossitines, Ingoushes, Avars, and many 
more of the tribes from the wild hill-countries lying to the north 
of the great Caucasus Mountains. 

The Georgians are a type quite by themselves. They had at 
this time what they were pleased to call an army. This consisted 
of very small and indifferent bodies of cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry, the officers of which swaggered about the town in mag- 
nificent uniforms, covered with cartridge-cases, inlaid daggers and 
pistols, very tight waists, and long skirts to their coats, finished 
off with Persian lamb (astrakhan) caps, collars, and cuffs. There 
had been, before the revolution in Georgia, a fine aristocracy of 
landowners, wealthy and well educated, many of them Russian 
princes, and a refined and hospitable people. But their fate had 
been tragic, for the old owners of the land had no money left at 
all, and lived by selling their personal belongings, whilst prin- 
cesses went out as housemaids, or accepted gladly any post 
where they could earn enough to keep their parents or children 
alive. It was a repetition of what happened in France at the time 
of the French Revolution, though in Georgia the aristocrats 
were not killed (at least, not often), but the people were content 
just to let them starve. These poor Georgian nobles, however; 
were so proud that they would not accept any help at all from us, 
nor even let us give them wood for firing. 

One most pathetic story came to my knowledge which weU 
illustrates the sad state of these cultured families, upon whom, 
through no fault of their own, fell the cruellest effects of the revolu- 
tion. One night, some of our officers told me, they had ‘asked 
themselves’ to dinner with a charming Georgian family whom 
they knew to be actually starving in their own great house, with- 
out food, light, fire, or money to buy any of these things. Our 
men said they would bring their own food and fuel, if they might 
have the use of the big kitchen of the house to cook it in. So they 
collected provisions from everyone, and took care to take with 
them a supply which would leave over sufficient to keep the whole 
family for a week, until they could offer to come again without 
hurting the feelings of their hosts. A true and, I think, pretty 
story of the spirit which distinguishes the British Army, and which 
makes them welcomed the world over. 

My next expedition was more interesting than the last, as 
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rumours had been reaching us of the actions of some of General 
Deniken’s volunteer Russian Army, portions of which were at 
this time operating on the northern slopes of the Caucasus, far 
from their headquarters, and were reported as not being under 
effective control. I was instructed to cross the main Caucasus 
range and to get in touch with these Russians if possible, and to 
report as to the conditions then obtaining in those parts, of which 
no definite information was forthcoming. 

In order to make clear what this order meant, it will be neces- 
sary to give a short description of what the main chain of the 
Caucasus Mountains is like, for, although the name of the great 
range is weU known, few people have ever heard about that most 
interesting country, and fewer still have ever been into its remoter 
valleys or seen the many tribes of widely varying races who inhabit 
them. 

The main range of the Caucasus Mountains can be taken as 
about 600 miles long, and is in many places 100 miles in breadth, 
stretching practically the whole distance from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian. Throughout the whole range it is traversed by only one 
road passable by wheeled vehicles. This pass is known as the 
Georgian Road, and reaches a height at the summit of upwards of 
8,000 feet. There are a few mule-paths which cross in other places, 
but for over 100 miles there is no path under 10,000 feet, and for 
400 miles there are but very few, the only easy communication 
from north to south being along the shore of the Caspian Sea, 
where the railway now passes north from Baku to the Steppes of 
Southern Russia. The main peaks of the Caucasus Mountains are 
Mount Kazbeck, 16,500 feet, under which passes the Georgian 
Road about the centre of the range, and Mount Elburz, slightly 
the higher of the two, about 1 20 miles to the north-west. The aver- 
age height of the range for many miles is nearly 14,000 feet, and 
nowhere else in the world can be found such a formidable and 
continuous mountain barrier, extending from sea to sea. 

This is the explanation of the extraordinary diversity of races 
and languages which is to be found amongst the peoples inhabiting 
its remote vaUeys, between which there is little, if any, intercom- 
munication. In every migration which has taken place of con- 
quering or conquered races from Asia to Europe, the varied hordes 
of Medes, Persians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabs, from the south, 
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and of Mongols, Scythians, Turks, Tartars, and Slavs from the 
north, have surged up against the vast barrier of the Caucasus 
like angry waves against a rocky coast, and each and all of them 
have left their representatives in the isolated valleys, where they 
retain to-day the salient physical characteristics and language of 
their race. 

It is even said that there is a valley in the westward portion 
of the southern slopes where is to be found to-day an isolated 
tribe whose language is the Gaelic of Scotland, and amongst 
whom the bagpipes and the kilt have come down from their 
ancestors of long ago, who are said to have been a party of 
Scottish Crusaders who lost themselves in these mountains in 
their endeavour to find their way back to Europe from Palestine 
by land. 

The whole range is, of course, capped by perpetual snow, and 
although every effort is made, by means of snow tunnels and con- 
stant labour, to keep the Georgian Road open in winter, yet it is 
frequently impassable, and at the time I received orders to cross, it 
was months since any vehicle had achieved the passage. Under 
these circumstances we set out from Tiflis in the early morning of 
March i8th in a very chastened spirit, with great doubts as to our 
competence to get over the pass at all, and still greater doubts as 
to the possibility of our being back in Tiflis on the night of the 
next day, which formed the two principal features of my official 
instructions. Of course, no question of what our reception the 
other side might be entered into the official picture at all, and 
though I had my own doubts about that also, I kept them strictly 
to myself. 

Having made sure the car was sound all over and petrol 
plentiful, and having borrowed all the furs which we could raise, 
I left Tiflis at daybreak, accompanied by my driver and inter- 
preter only, in a Ford van, less its hood, and all the weight it was 
possible to dispense with. 

On leaving the Koura valley we followed the course of a stream 
into the heart of the mountains until we found ourselves 
confironted by a sheer precipice of rock, in which zigzags were 
cut ever rising till they were lost in the clouds overhead. Over 
the bridge we then went, to start the real climb to the snow-fields 
far above us. 
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The climb appeared endless, and actually is, I believe, nearly 
3,000 feet, until, all at once, a sharp turn, and we were facing a 
great snow-field extending for miles on either hand, whilst immedi- 
ately above us, appearing, in fact, almost over our heads, towered 
a great snow-peak, many thousands of feet (actually over 9,000 
feet) above the snow-slopes upon which we then found ourselves. 
This was the great peak of Mount Kazbeck, with the exception 
of its neighbour. Mount Elburz, and Mount Demavend above 
Teheran, the highest peak between the Himalayas in India and 
the Andes in South America - higher by 1,500 feet than any 
peak in Europe. 

Night had now fallen and a brilliant moon lit up the whole 
snow landscape, the vast sea of cloud which had been above our 
heads all day being now behind and far below us. The bright 
moon on the snow made it as light as day, and we paused a 
moment to admire this truly magnificent scene, and also for a 
more practical purpose - namely, to put on all the furs we could 
lay our hands on. It was freezing hard, and the frost not only 
made the snow shine and sparkle with wonderfully beautiful 
effect in the moonlight, but also froze our breath, till I found my 
moustache a solid block of ice. 

After another hour’s climbing in the bitterest cold, we at last 
reached the summit of the pass, marked by a stone building 
covered entirely by the snow. We did not stop here, however, 
but, as our motor was pulling well, kept on in the hope of 
reaching a less arctic climate in which to pass the night. 

The descent on the northern side proved even more interesting 
than the ascent, and we were able once more to appreciate the 
endless resources of Imperial Russia. In the places where the 
snow was thickest there were ‘tunnels’ built, over which the 
snow had drifted and slid from above till it had reached incredible 
depths and lay as deep as forty feet and more in many places. 
These tunnels were built many years back, and so solidly are they 
constructed that they will last for as many more, the entrances 
being of brick and the roof consisting throughout of planks laid 
on enormous wooden beams which are single baulks of sound 
timber, sawn square, each eighteen inches thick and more than 
twenty feet in lengiii. These tunnels are erected at the most 
exposed points, and some of them are several yards in length, 
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We descended rapidly, finally reaching a small village at 
II p.m. Here we found a hovel into which we could creep with 
all our belongings and our lamps and primus stove for a cup 
of hot tea, after which we enjoyed a well-earned sleep on the 
cushions we had kept unfrozen, if not warm, all day by the very 
practical means of sitting on them. 

Whilst boiling our humble kettle, to my intense surprise we 
received a visit from a Georgian General, who was making a round 
of the frontier posts, and lodging for the night in a similar hovel 
to ourselves, not many yards away. He expressed himself delighted 
to see our party, and having shown him our credentials, he gave 
us the various reports he had received from the country over the 
frontier, and at the same time promised to detail an officer to go 
with us to the Georgian frontier post next morning, ten miles 
farther on down the pass, for which we tendered him our sincere 
thanks, and a good day’s work was at last finished. 

Next morning we were astir at daylight, and the Georgian 
officer having duly appeared, we set off down the pass at a fine 
speed, the road being quite good and the gradient very favour- 
able. Within a mile or so of Kazbeck village, where we had spent 
the night, we entered the famous Dariel Gorge, a truly remarkable 
spot. The Terek River, which eventually falls into the Caspian 
Sea, and whose upper waters we were then following, here runs 
for three miles through a narrow gorge, not more than fifty yards 
in width at its narrowest point. The sides are” perpendicular 
cliffs rising sheer for 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and about the centre, 
where the gorge is widest, rises a most extraordinary isolated rock 
with perpendicular sides. In ancient days a twisted road, traces 
of wMch still remain, climbed in zigzags to the summit, where are 
still to be seen the ruins of a palace, 500 feet above the level of the 
gorge below. This was built, and occupied as a summer residence, 
by the great Georgian Queen Tamara, who in the twelfth century 
first extended the Georgian kingdom from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian. 

A more unique site for a summer palace can, I thinkj hardly 
exist anywhere, as in the great heats of summer not only is the 
gorge entirely sheltered from the sun by the height of its encircling 
cliffs, but a cool and gentle breeze blows always through it, of 
which the lofty site of the palace insures its occupants reaping the 
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full advantage. Immediately beyond Tamara’s palace the river 
takes a sharp ‘S’ turn, and the cKfFs approach so close as hardly to 
leave room for the river and the road as they pass out side by side 
on the same level. Here is the Georgian frontier post, and here 
our officer left us, with many injunctions to keep a sharp look-out, 
as things were ‘queer’ down below. 

From this point the cliffs receded and the valley widened out, 
whilst many tributary streams came in and our river grew fast. 
To our astonishment, however, we saw no sign of a Russian post, 
nor of any frontier patrol, although on reaching a village called 
Lars, some fifteen miles after crossing the frontier, certain sus- 
picious-looking objects hanging from the trees, affording a much 
appreciated repast to many carrion crows, brought home to us 
the fact that there were indeed queer characters about. Shortly 
afterwards, on halting in the' village street we were approached 
by some villainous-looking specimens of humanity, who announced 
themselves as an ‘outpost’ of Deniken’s volunteer army. It only 
needed a glance to ‘size them up’, as we had been prepared for 
some time, by the absence of any guards or patrols, for the kind of 
thing we were likely to find - namely, just a rabble, without any 
pretence of discipline, living on the country by extortion and 
crime, and entirely out of touch with the military chiefs in whose 
name they purported to be acting. 

We therefore continued our way without taking any notice 
of them as they all spoke at once, and there appeared no one of 
them with any authority, from whom could be obtained an 
explanation of the objects decorating the trees in the village 
street, a matter as to which it was clearly our duty to obtain 
information. A mile or so farther on we saw an inhabited village 
across the river, where there seemed to be some kind of guard 
kept, and I therefore crossed the liver and approached, announc- 
ing that I was a British officer come from Tiffis to inquire into the 
state of the country. 

The village was one of those of the Ingoush tribe, whose 
country lies to the east of the pass, the tribe of the Ossitines 
lying to the west, and the head-men of the Ingoushis immedi- 
ately assembled and greeted me with great cordiality. They told 
me the ruffians we had seen in Lars had been there about a month, 
and had not only looted the entire village, but had hung the 
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principal inhabitants on the trees in their own village street, 
after they had surrendered all the property they possessed. The 
speakers themselves had thus far escaped only by calling in all the 
armed tribesmen from the surrounding country and putting up a 
good fight in defence of the passage of the river, a form of recep- 
tion these particular Russians had no use for. 

Having assured them the matter should be reported in the 
proper quarter, and having also taken a photograph of these 
village heroes, and enjoyed some fresh milk and eggs with which 
they insisted upon supplying us, we started on our return journey 
as quickly as possible, realizing that it was then past midday, 
that it was a far cry to Tiflis, where we were due that night, and 
that the high pass had to be recrossed on the way. 

Returning through Lars, we were prepared to meet any kind 
of trouble, and, seeing the road clear, drove fast, pistol in hand. 
The Russians, however, were possibly either drunk or frightened, 
or more probably both, as none of them showed themselves in the 
street. We therefore kept on at our best speed over the frontier 
and up the gorge over the pass. Night overtook us long before we 
were clear of the mountains, but we finally reached Tiflis safely 
shortly after midnight, both to our own great satisfaction and to 
that of our comrades who were anxiously awaiting us. 

Next morning, the 20th, I received a cable from the Gommander- 
in-Ghief at Constant, instructing me to proceed at once to Kars, on 
the Turco-Russian frontier, about 1 70 miles south-west of Tiflis, 
to examine and report by wire as to the situation there, as the 
Turks were thought to be about to give trouble; and ^though 
we had a battalion of the Rifle Brigade there already, more troops 
could be sent if really needed. We therefore set to work at once to 
prepare a train, and got a locomotive, a closed cattle-truck for the 
men, and what had been a private four-wheeled railway-carriage 
for myself, with a float, or open truck, for our cars. Having ob- 
tained an ample and very neccessary stock of provisions, we left 
Tiflis on March 22nd, on what was my first independent railway 
trip in those parts in my own train. 

My party on this occasion consisted of two cars and drivers, 
two machine-gunners, one interpeter, one batman (soldier ser- 
vant), one N.c.o. (corporal), and myself- eight in aU-with 
our arms, my two machine-guns, and a good supply of ammu- 
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niuon, the whole covered by our British flag, which flew proudly 
on my litde railway carriage. 

We did some excellent travelling in our little train until we got 
within twenty-five miles of Kars where we ran into a really bad 
snow-drift which completely blocked the line. 

We were very lucky in that, where we struck the beginning of 
this great drift, we were within a quarter of a mile of a dump of 
ammunition and stores which the Turks had been obliged to leave 
behind in their retreat, and which was now guarded by a party 
of our Rifle Brigade, with two officers, who occupied a small hut 
with snow nearly up to the roof. The officers came to see me in 
my snow-bound train, and we learned from them that General 
Thompson, whom I had met in Persia after the evacuation of 
Baku, and who was now in military command in these parts, 
was coming up twenty-four hours behind us, also hoping to get 
to Kars. I therefore wired at once to him from the rnflitary post 
to stop him if possible at Alexandropol. However, just at night- 
fall on our second night in the drift we could see his train coining 
over the snow behind us, and he joined us with his men in the 
cutting we were doing our best to clear. He had fifty Gurkhas 
with him, whom our party was right glad to see, and whom we 
knew the small party which was in a tight place ahead of us in 
Kars would heartily welcome, as they also would the two trucks 
of provisions we had on our train, both being very badly 
needed at that moment by the troops ahead. Both train-parties 
therefore turned to and worked with a will both day and night, 
and progress was good, but we did not get clear of the drift till 
the 26th, our fifth day after leaving Tiflis. 

After the General’s arrival I spent part of my time in his car, 
which had an arrangement of pipes so that it was water-heated, 
and I had dinner with him one night, but mostiy I stopped in my 
own carriage after dark, as the cold was terrible outside and it 
was a very difficult matter to get from one train to the other. The 
dump produced some excellent sheepskins, which served to stop 
up the windows of my carriage and to cover the floor, in both of 
which were many gaping holes which let the arctic air in, so that 
I lived in my great fur coat under a pile of sheepskins; these, 
however, though certainly warm, had many drawbacks easily to 
be imagined. 
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On reaching Kars on the aSth, we found things in a very queer 
state, and the General, having taken stock of the position, left 
the next day, as he was due to meet the Gommander-in-Ghief at 
Batoum on April ist. I remained at Kars, gathering every kind 
of information, and sent off a long cipher cable on the 28th to 
catch the Gommander-in-Ghief at Batoum, with details as to what 
was going on, and saying that I proposed to go on another seventy 
miles to die Turkish frontier beyond Sarikamish, where I thought 
I could learn still more. 

About midday on the 30th, when I was just starting to go on to 
the frontier, I acquired documentary evidence of great importance 
as to the Turkish military support of the Tartars at Kars; and 
whilst considering this, I also observed certain facts myself 
which caused me (instead of going forward as the railway people 
expected) to go over to the ‘points’ when our train was coming off 
the siding where it had been standing, and, having then run the 
train right across on to the main line, to get off back the way we 
had come, as hard as we could go, to try and catch the Gom- 
mander-in-Ghief at Batoum before he left on the Qnd. For this I 
had very good reasons, and luckily acted instantly, without giving 
any sign of my intentions. 

The first indication I got of trouble was that I saw through the 
window of my carriage some very Turkish-looking Tartars take a 
locomotive off a siding and run it down to the ‘points’, where a 
short branch ran to the boiler-filling pump, the only place where 
‘running’ and unfrozen water could be obtained for the loco- 
motives. These men looked to me so suspicious that I watched 
them carefully, and saw them, as soon as the front wheels of the 
locomotive had passed the ‘points’, deliberately force the lever 
over, and by so doing derail the locomotive, blocking the access of 
all other locomotives to the water-supply. Then they moved to 
another locomotive on another siding^ with the obvious intention 
of carrying out a similar manoeuvre at the main-line points, and 
so blocking the main line to Aiexandropol and Tiflis, which was, 
of course, a single track only, and formed our only means of com- 
munication with our base. 

It was the merest chance that I happened to notice them at 
all, as the whole thing was done quite quietly, and, had I not been 
of a suspicious turn of mind, I should never have watched them 
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nor immediately have grasped their intentions. However, by 
the time they reached the second locomotive our train was already 
on the move, and I was standing over the points, with my pistol 
drawn and very much in the mood to use it. They had evidently 
had their orders to let our train go on towards the Turkish frontier, 
which was known to be our intention, for they made no attempt to 
interfere with the train passing on to the main line; but as the 
engine passed the points, going backwards pushing the train, I 
leapt on to the footplate and kept the throttle open and the 
reversing-gear in action, so that we did stop and reverse, as they 
expected, to go on to the frontier, but continued to go backwards 
all the way to Alexandropol. Here the engine-driver disappeared 
and was seen no more, having suffered a severe nervous shock 
from the contemplation of my automatic pistol all through the 
journey. I should imagine the Turks’ disgust at the failure of their 
scheme must have been great, but it was nothing at all in compari- 
son with my satisfaction at defeating their plans, for I had no 
doubt, under the circumstances, that my cable had no chance of 
getting through, and that the only chance of communicating with 
the Gommander-in-Chief was to go myself, and to go quickly, 
before it became too late. 

Every sign on our return journey through Kars Province con- 
firmed my convictions, as bodies of Tartars were everywhere on 
the march towards the Armenian frontier outside Alexandropol, 
where many thousands of Christian Armenian refugees were col- 
lected in a loop of the frontier river outside the city. Here they 
were already, as we passed, being ‘sniped’ at by the Moslems 
rapidly mustering on the high ground on the western bank, who 
were obviously bent on their annihilation. 

We made a stop of half an hour only at Alexandropol, where we 
were lucky to obtain an engine-driver, in the person of an Armenian, 
any of whom could be trusted to make their way as rapidly as 
possible out of the neighbourhood. We then carried on success- 
fully to Tifiis, where we arrived about i p.m. on April ist, it being 
necessary at every halt on the road to guard our traiin by force 
from the thousands of refugees who struggled to board it. A few 
hours at Tifiis, to report to Advanced Headquarters, and having 
left my men and train there, I went on by myself and reached 
Batoum at i p.m. on the and, arriving only just in time to catch 
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che Gommander-in-Ghief, to make a personal report and to show 
him the documents in my possession, before he sailed at 3 p.m. 
that day. 

Having taken much responsibility in leaving my post, the 
kindness of his reception was the greatest possible relief to me. 
But it was a far greater satisfaction to see the grasp of the entire 
situation which he already had, and the instant action which he 
unhesitatingly took. General Thompson, who left Kars three 
days before I did, had already placed him in possession of the 
apparent state of affairs existing in Kars Province, of which my 
news and the documents I brought provided both amplification 
and verification. Within ten minutes of my reporting to him 
telegraphic orders were on their way to Tiflis for the immediate 
dispatch to Kars of the reinforcements necessary to control the 
situation and for the action which should be taken to that end, 
which precautions proved immediately effective. 

After a roughish three weeks it was a pleasure indeed to lunch 
with the Chief on his ship and to hear all the news, and before he 
left, at 3 p.m., for Constant, I received his orders to go back and 
pick up my party at Tiflis, and then, if possible, to reach the fron- 
tier through some other line of country this time, but in any case 
to meet him at Kars on April 27th (only three weeks later), by 
which time the situation could not fail to have developed further 
throughout all the Turkish frontier country. 
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EASTERN ANATOLIA -TREBIZOND 
AND ERZEROUM 


Orders -Appointment with Commander-in-Chief at Kars -Leave Tiflis-The 
Advent of ‘George’ — The Rion Valley — Batoum again — Landing at Trebizond 
- The Zigana Pass - The Kharshue Valley - The Vavok Pass - The Elhop 
Pass - Bivouac in snow - The Upper Euphrates - Erzeroum - The Kars 
Road -The Russo-Turkish frontier -The Saganli Mountains - Kars again - 
Return to Erzeroum - The fortress town - Kiazim Karabeldr - Difficulties - 
‘George’ and the camel - Reinforcement reaches Trebizond 

Immediately on the Gommander-in-Ghief’s departure from 
Batoum I returned direct to Tiflis, to rejoin my party and to take 
orders from Advanced Headquarters as to the best method of 
carrying out the Ghief’s general instructions. 

It was decided that I should take my party to Batoum, and, 
having embarked them there, land at Trebizond, about loo 
miles farther west on the Pontine (Black Sea) coast of Asiatic 
Turkey. From Trebizond I was to make my way, if possible, 
inland 200 miles to the Headquarters of the Turkish IXth Army 
at Erzeroum, and, having presented my credentials to the army 
commander and taken stock of the situation there, then get on 
as best I could another 200 miles east over the old Turco-Russian 
frontier to report to the Gommander-in-Ghief at Kars on his 
arrival there from Tiflis on April 27th. As it was April 3rd when 
I received these orders, and we had 200 miles to go to die coast, 
and then obtain a ship and travel another hundred by sea to 
Trebizond before starting to tackle a further 500 miles of country 
of which our only information was that ‘it was extremely difficult, 
with many high passes all under deep snow*, no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that I much doubted our competence to cover these 
800 miles in time to keep my appointment with the Gommander- 
in-Ghief at Kars on April 27th, in three weeks* time. 

The decision was taken at 3 p.m., and without wasting one 
moment I got my men together and we steamed out of Tiflis 
in our own little train before dark that same evening. Our 
progress was very slow, for our locomotive was an indifferent 
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one and we were sadly short of fuel, and it was late the next 
afternoon before we reached the mouth of the Suram Tunnel 
about 100 miles west of Tifiis, where we were for the third or 
fourth time obliged to stop to obtain fuel. 

This tunnel is near the head of the Borzom Defile, through 
which runs the Koura River, and in these parts the Russian 
Grand Dukes, Viceroys of the Caucasian provinces of Imperial 
Russia in the days before the Bolshevik revolution, had for many 
years occupied a magnificent summer palace. This palace had 
now long lain in ruins, as had also the village surrounding it. 
During our halt there I observed with much interest a great black 
shape wandering amongst the ruins, which, though a skeleton 
only and in the last extremities of starvation, I could see at a 
glance was in reality a magnificent hound, evidently of the Imperial 
breed of bear-hounds, which for generations been exclusively 
bred for the Imperial family in the Caucasus. 

This magnificent animal, more resembling a Great Dane than 
anything else, but showing more quality than l;he finest of that 
breed, was very shy indeed, and it took a good half-hour, after we 
had obtained our fuel, to entice him on to the observation plat- 
form of my carriage, with the assistance of my one and only sir- 
loin of beef. Even then we were unable to induce him to enter the 
carriage, until I went in there, leaving the meat on the floor, and 
went out again by the farther door; when, after a while, he 
entered, and having in the meanwhile gone round outside the 
train myself, the door was quickly closed and the train started, 
not stopping again except for fuel until we reached Batoum about 
midday next day, April 5th. By this time the splendid though 
starving animal had become completely at home, having con- 
sumed the greater part of my small stock of provisions. From that 
time, with the exception of my short visit to London in August of 
that year and the six months which he spent in quarantine in 
1922, he has never left me, and lies beside me whilst I write here, 
at home in England, to-day. 

We called him ‘George*, as he is a Georgian born and bred, 
and he has since then become well known to the Army of the 
Black Sea, the Turkish XVth Corps, the greater part of the 
Me^terranean Fleet, and even to the British public, his portrait 
having appeared in the Daily Mail and many other papers. A 
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more faithful and intelligent friend and companion no one can 
ever hope to find. He has only this one shortcoming, that, being 
‘only a dog’, he cannot speak, though he comes terribly near doing 
so at times, and it is never the least difficult to understand anything 
he desires to convey. It is, in fact, on record that on one occasion 
he actually did make a remark, so excessively apropos at the time 
that even the Turkish guards who also heard him were duly 
impressed. That incident can, however, be better described when 
we come to its occurrence during our captivity. 

The last part of our journey through the Province of Kutais, 
by the valley of the Upper Rion River, before reaching Batoum 
Province, was beautiful. I had never seen that bit of country, 
before, having always passed there during the night; but this 
time we were fortunate, not only in passing it by daylight, but 
also during the spring time, when, of course, the vaBey is seen at 
its best. 

The river, then a rushing torrent from the snows melting above, 
ran here through rich pasture-land, with the trees all freshly 
green in spring, and apple-blossom was everywhere. Lovely little 
wooden cottages, covered with flowering creepers, each with its 
little paddock and orchard in full bloom, crowned the high, steep 
banks of the river, and behind them rolling slopes of green reached 
upwards to the magnificent beech forests which clothe the lower 
slopes. Above these, again, were belts of fir-woods thinning gradu- 
ally out into the snow-fields above, range after range of which 
framed the picture on either side as far as the eye could reach. 

This valley was certainly a dream of beauty and peace, nice 
and warm without being hot, with a bright sun lighting up the 
whole scene, which included everything that Nature can produce 
that is lovely, all at their best and all in sight at the same time. 
Even my British soldiers were impressed, and were hanging out of 
their carriage, passing remarks on the scenery, about the very 
last thing I was expecting them to do. 

Reaching Batoum on the 5th, there was much to be done, and 
it was not tiU the nth that we were able to embark all our gear 
on board the small ‘drifter’ which had been placed at our dis- 
posal and to start on our sea-passage to Trebizond. 

Our ‘drifter’ was of the very smallest size, certainly less than 
100 tons, so it may be imagined it was a work of art to stow six 
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cars on board. This, however, was done by the help of a steam 
crane; the tops of the cars being taken off, and three having been 
found room for, the others were then lowered on the top of them, 
and, thanks to a calm sea, arrived safely. 

In order that the objects of my mission can be properly under- 
stood, it will be necessary here again to give an idea of the political 
situation at this time in the eastern Turkish provinces for which 
I was now bound. 

By the terms of the Armistice granted by the Allies to the 
Turks, the latter agreed to demobilize their armies and to sur- 
render their armaments, until both were within certain maximum 
limits laid down by the Armistice conditions. In order, however, 
to insure these conditions being carried out, it was, of course, 
necessary to inspect and, in fact, to supervise the measures taken 
by the Turks for the purpose, and this was the duty now officially 
allotted to me. 

I carried as my credentials the ‘Firman’ from the Sultan, in 
Constantinople, authorizing me to visit the Headquarters of his 
armies in the eastern provinces, at the same time instructing the 
Army Commanders to furnish me with full information and to 
afford me every facility in carrying out my inspection. I also was 
provided with an official military communication from the 
Turkish War Office at Constantinople to the Army Commanders, 
notifying them of my duties. On arrival, therefore, at Trebizond 
I immediately announced the official purpose of my visit to the 
officer commanding the garrison there, asking him to communicate 
with his Army Commander at Erzeroum, and to notify him of my 
intention of proceeding into the interior forthwith, at the same 
time requestiong that the Turkish military posts along the road 
should be at once instructed to afford me every assistance. 
Pending the arrival of an authorization to proceed, I commenced 
the official enumeration of the armaments in the Trebizond 
District, an inspection of all demobilization orders which had 
been issued, and the progress which had been made in their 
execution. 

From the first it was evident that, although we had been 
received with great civility, it would be a difficult matter to 
ascertain exactly what was going on. Under these circumstances 
I gave explicit instructions to the excellent British Intelligence 
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Officer, Captain Crawford, who was permanently quartered at 
Trebizond, and who had been placed under my orders, as to the 
course he was to pursue in my absence; and as soon as I received 
authorization from the Army Commander at Erzeroum to pro- 
ceed, we started on the 200 miles of arduous travelling which lay 
between Trebizond and the Army Headquarters at Erzeroum, 
leaving the coast in the early morning of April i8th. During our 
stay at Trebizond I had been daily exercising my party in the 
duties which they would be called upon to perform on the march, 
until I had every reason to be satisfied that they would be equal to 
the particularly rough time which I anticipated lay before us. 

The steep and rugged southern coast of the Black Sea contains 
no harbour at all in the 700 or more miles which lie between the 
entrance to the Bosphorus and the port of Batoum, and during the 
last 300 miles of this distance the coast range becomes higher and 
higher, until in the neighbourhood of Trebizond the mountains 
rise abruptly from the sea and culminate in a continous line of 
snow-covered peaks, which attain an altitude of from 10,000 to 
1 1,000 feet within 50 miles of the coast. 

The only road passable for vehicles which crosses this range for 
at least 200 miles, is one that rises from Trebizond and crosses the 
Zigana Pass, at 6,500 feet above the sea about fifty miles inland. 
In our innocence we supposed that we should easily cross this 
pass the first day, as much of the snow had melted, and, our cars 
being in good condition, we anticipated no difficulty. Night was, 
however, coming on when we arrived at a Greek village, Ham- 
sikeui by name, still 2,500 feet below, and 15 miles distant from, 
the summit. 

As we were just on the edge of the snow, we there pitched the 
first of the many mountain camps and bivouacs we were destined 
to occupy in this wild mountain country. Our delay on this 
occasion proceeded from no defects on the part of our cars, but 
from the fact that the gradients were steep and our loads heavy. 
However, the men were all well trained and full of 'go’, and we 
had the tents pitched and our meal prepared in less than half 
an hour, and after a very comfortable if somewhat cold night, 
were away again half an hour after daylight next day, to enter 
the forest belt which lies just below the snow, and after three 
hours’ hard climb we reached the summit before ten o’clock. 
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Here, on the summit of the Zigana, looking south, we had our 
first view of the interior of Anatolia, and a very marvellous and 
beautiful one it was. In the bright morning sun, range after range 
of snow-capped mountains appeared on every side, except on the 
north, in which direction the great mountains on either side of the 
narrow valley we had been following obstructed our view. The 
impression produced by this remarkable scene was of an incred- 
ibly rocky and rugged country, of precipices and narrow, deep 
valleys, with absolutely no flat country in any direction, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere was also so deceptive that distances 
were impossible to estimate. 

On many occasions since that first morning I have studied 
that view at my leisure, when, having become thoroughly 
familiar with the country for many miles, I have been able to 
pick out and identify prominent peaks of i i,ooo feet and upwards, 
which I knew then to be over loo miles away, but which on this 
first occasion, in our ignorance, we took to be not more than 
30 or 40 miles distant. 

The descent was steep at first, but after about five miles the 
road rose again, being there cut out of a sheer rocky cliff with a 
mountain of 11,000 feet rising perpendicularly on the left, and 
a deep, narrow valley on the right, at the bottom of which ran a 
roaring torrent at least 2,000 feet below the road. The rise con- 
tinued for a mile or more, till a steep zigzag descent commenced 
which continued to the Kharshut J^ver, fifteen miles from the 
summit of the pass and 3,000 feet below it. Here we halted, took 
our midday meal, and, having dosed up the column, continued 
on our way, ascending the narrow valley of the river to the east- 
wards. 

This river, which is considerably the largest stream running 
into the Black Sea, in the 300 imles which lie between the mouth 
of the Ghorokh River, near Batoum and that of the Kelkid 
Irmak (the Halys of ancient history), near Samsun, was at this 
time in full flood from the melting of the snows. During the last 
thirty miles of its course, below the point where the road enters 
the valley, the Kharshut runs through narrow gorges between 
perpendicular cliffs, where not even a mule-track is able to follow 
its course, though there would be no insuperable difficulty in 
constructing a railway from this point to its mouth a Tireboli. 
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Above its junction with the road the valley becomes wider and 
receives three large tributaries in the next twenty miles. 

Here, before entering the town of Gumush Khaneh (the Silver 
House) , we halted and closed up our column again, as we heard 
the late Army Commander from Erzeroum was in the town, on 
his way to Constantinople, whither he had been called by order 
of the Sultan. We passed him in the main street with a polite 
salute, about 5 p.m., and made the best of our way up the valley 
beyond, without making any halt at all in the town. 

The Kharshut Valley round Gumush Khaneh is far from 
spacious, being not more than a mile across at the widest point, 
with steep mountains everywhere rising to the snow on either side. 
The valley itself, however, is here well cultivated and the land 
rich and sheltered, there being many orchards which produce 
apples and cherries famous throughout all the upland country — 
a beautiful sight at this time in April, when the whole valley was a 
mass of apple-blossom. We kept on till dark, rising all the time, 
and were finally forced to bivouac at the roadside in the darkness, 
just under 100 miles from Trebizond, with the defile leading to the 
Vavok Pass just before us. Our bivouac was only 500 feet higher 
than our camp of the previous night, but was infinitely warmer, 
as, although the snow was aU round us, yet the roadside where we 
halted was well sheltered by the steep sides of the gorge. 

Next morning, at daylight we were quickly on the move, as we 
hoped we might be able to cross two passes during the day. Im- 
mediately on leaving, the gorge became so narrow as to barely 
leave room for a car beside the roaring torrent, but after not more 
than a quarter of a mile we came suddenly out on to the snow- 
field, with the ridge of the Vavok Pass (6,500 feet) two miles in 
front of us. Once over the ridge, on the southern slope the snow 
was less and the gradient favourable, and so we made good pro- 
gress, passing through the outskirts of the town of Baiburt at 
5,300 feet, 125 miles from Trebizond, before midday. We 
reached the edge of the snow below the Khop Pass as the sun was 
sinking and camped there in the snow for the night. 

Amongst the many difficult passes of Eastern Anatolia, very 
few can be passed by wheeled vehicles. The Khop is certainly 
the most difficult of these, as, although the road is well traced and 
constructed, not only is the actual upper pass unusually long (about 
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fifteen miles), but half of it is at over 8,000 feet, the road there is 
also much exposed, the wind being frequently very high and so 
cold as to have an absolutely paralysing effect on anyone exposed 
to its full force. 

The summit rises to 8,1250 feet, and forms the actual water-shed 
between the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, the nearest point of 
which is over i ,000 miles distant as the crow flies. No winter season 
ever passes without many lives being lost on this pass from expo- 
sure, as travellers who are caught on the upper pass in the dreaded 
tepis, or storms of snow and wind, which are frequent there, have 
very little chance in the deep drifts which rapidly form in the 
freshly fallen snow, and it is little wonder that the summit is often 
impassable for months on end. 

Soon after daybreak some Turkish troops came into sight, 
coming in single file through the fresh-fallen snow. It appeared 
that they had sheltered the night before in a stone khan, or hovel, 
three or four miles farther on. They gave us a poor account of 
the state of the pass, as it appeared that the road on the slopes 
immediately above us had been entirely carried away by an 
avalanche within the last few days, and that higher up fresh snow 
lay deep, so that they had had oxen brought up from the other 
side of the pass to endeavour to get our cars over the summit if 
we could reach the place where the road still existed. 

We therefore at once proceeded to carry out a survey of the 
ground immediately above us, and found that by keeping on 
up the extreme point of the spur on which we had halted we 
could get ‘up’ on solid ground, from which the force of the 
wind had largely cleared the snow during the night. The slope, 
however, proved terribly steep, and it was necessary to unload the 
cars entirely, and then, having attached long ropes with cross- 
poles at intervals, we manned them with as many Turkish soldiers 
as possible, and with the greatest difficulty hauled the empty 
cars up, one by one, by main force. On reaching the road again, 
we found the Turks had collected about forty oxen, with their 
yokes and ropes, ready to tow the cars, and a start was promptly 
made with three pairs of oxen to each car. At frequent intervals 
it was necessary to double the oxen, putting twelve or more to one 
car, to get through some exceptional morass, and going back 
afterwards to bring on the others by the same means. 
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It may be imagined that the rate of progress under these cir- 
cumstances is not great. However, on this occasion, starting at 
daylight, we were able to cross the summit, about three and a half 
miles distant from our camp, by midday, and here enjoyed a 
view which is unsurpassable in any country. From the summit 
of the Khop, at 8,250 feet, the ground falls away steeply to the 
south and the main Euphrates Valley lies spread out far below, the 
foot-hills on either side of the river being about twenty-five miles 
apart, the crests of the main ranges beyond being from thirty to 
thirty-five miles distant- In every direction the scene is bounded 
by snow, with countless volcanic peaks and precipitous ridges 
rising everywhere to 12,000 feet or more. 

In spite of the wild grandeur of this prospect, it is not advisable 
to waste any time in admiring it, for in winter the force of the 
wind on this exposed watershed is so great as to be dangerous, and 
the temperature falls so low that on several occasions the whole of 
my party have lost the skin off their faces from exposure to this 
truly ‘icy blast’, not to mention other even more distressing effects 
resulting from the glare of sun on the snow which we have also 
experienced there. 

On this occasion we were able to slide down off the main ridge 
without delay, as the force of the wind had done much to clear it 
of fresh snow. It was, however, long past nightfall ere we reached 
the last zigzags of the main pass, which we were able to descend 
in comparative shelter, and finally camped at 1 1 p.m., amongst 
deserted ruins, in a small village named Pirnikapan, which lies 
only 1,000 feet above the level of the great Euphrates River, forty- 
five miles west of Erzeroum. 

The sight afforded by our party of six cars descending the end- 
less zigzags on the face of the perpendicular cliffs in the dark was 
truly remarkable, for looking back up the almost precipitous 
mountain the effect of the brilliant headlights of the cars on the 
rocks in all directions, as they followed each other, about 100 
yards apart, down aU the twists and turns on the face of the cliff 
was most effective, and was, in fact, the most striking incident 
of an eventful day. 

Next morning all the party were suffering pretty severely 
from their exposure on the pass, and camp was not struck till 
1 2 noon, when we started up the plain for Erzeroum. The road 
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being good and fairly clear of snow, we reached the ramparts 
of the great Turkish fortress before 5 p.m., and were met at the 
carefully guarded gate by an officer sent by the military Head- 
quarters to conduct us to the house placed at our disposal by the 
authorities. This proved to be a spacious mansion, originally an 
American school, and an officer and guard of twenty-five Turkish 
soldiers were quartered there, to assist us generally, or rather, as 
we well understood, to keep in touch with our operations. We 
reached Erzeroum on the 22nd, having taken five days to cover 
the 200 miles from Trebizond - not at all bad travelling, over that 
now familiar road, at that time of year, particularly as its peculiar 
difficulties were then all unknown to us. 

Next day I called upon the Turkish civil Governor and on 
the temporary Commander of the Army Headquarters, as the 
late Army Commander (whom I had passed at Gumush Khaneh) 
had not yet been replaced. Presenting my credentials and the 
Sultan’s ‘Firman’, I was duly authorized to inspect all armament 
and military stores, as well as to examine the army muster-rolls 
and pay sheets. The next two days were spent in a rapid survey 
of the arsenals and fortifications and an inspection of the army 
books, in order to obtain a rough idea of the progress of demobil- 
ization, and on the 26th, at daylight, I was able to start again, this 
time with only two lighdy loaded cars, to cross still two more high 
ranges of snow-mountains and the old Russo-Turkish frontier, to 
report to the Commander-in-Ghief at Kars, 130 miles away, on 
the 27th, as ordered. 

The road through the frontier pass was good, but the pass itself 
was both long and difficult as it extended for thirty miles with 
much deep snow, the summit being at an altitude of 7,500 feet. 
Beyond the pass, the snow had nearly gone; we were therefore 
able to average a good rate of speed across the plain, and to 
reach the fortress of Kars, 130 miles from Erzeroum, before 4 p.m. 
The Commander-in-Ghief’s train was in the siding there, where 
my own had been on the occasion of my previous visit, and 
though he himself had not yet returned from inspecting the Kars 
defences, we learned that he was not due to start back till late 
that night; there would therefore be all the time necessary to 
make my report. So we went straight on to the military Head- 
quarters to arrange for a bed that night. 
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We received a very pleasant reception from the staff, and a 
good room with a fire and all the comforts of an English mess 
were duly appreciated; as also was an invitation to dine with 
the Chief on his train, which reached me whilst I was enjoying 
the unusual luxury of a good hot bath. The Chief was very kind 
at dinner, and I learned from him all the news, and in addition 
he gave me some invaluable English newspapers, to which I had 
long been a stranger. 

My own orders were to return to Erzeroum to enumerate all 
the armament in the hands of the Turkish IXth Army, and to 
take note of the measures being taken for demobilization, report- 
ing the results of my inquiries to Constantinople by cable. I was 
told officers would be sent to assist me in the work, and was 
instructed to examine and report on any means which might be 
available for getting out of the country all armament in excess 
of the limited amount which was allowed by the Armistice condi- 
tions. Ever thoughtful for our welfare and comfort, I found the 
Chief had even given instructions for two bottles of whisky to be 
put in my car, from his small private store on the train: these, 
of course, would have been otherwise unobtainable and would 
be worth their weight in gold in our freezing mountain camps 
after long days in the snow; and I feel sure that no man’s health 
has ever been drunk with more enthusiasm than was his by me and 
my men when I served out this most welcome present to them 
from ‘Uncle George’, under which familiar designation our Com- 
mander was universally known and loved throughout his army. 

The Chief left for Batoum that night, and I was indeed fortu- 
nate to have reached such good quarters and a British doctor, 
as next day I had a bad ‘go’ of fever, which, though it was nothing 
at all where I then found myself, would have been a very different 
experience had it caught me in camp in the snow. After the luxury 
of a long day in a good bed, with a blazing fire and English news- 
papers to read, I was all right next morning, the 29th, and we got 
away early on our return journey to Erzeroum, camping at night, 
and reaching our quarters before dark on the 30th. 

At Erzeroum both the fortress and town are full of interest, 
even though the former is quite out of date and the latter largely 
in ruins. The defensive works have now little real military 
value, as the whole position is capable of being turned and passed 
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on either flank, but the fortress itself has always been the great 
military centre of the Turkish power in eastern Anatolia, and the 
taking stock of its ancient and very miscellaneous military con- 
tents was therefore a somewhat arduous undertaldng. 

The town contains several most interesting old buildings, now 
mosques, which, however, before the advent of the Turks, were 
Christian churches, and previously were the seats of various much 
more ancient religions, some of them still bearing the device of 
the Sun-god fructifying the palm tree, the sign of ancient Nineveh, 
which is easily decipherable on several of them to-day. The great 
plain of Erzeroum, which lies north of the city, is twenty-five miles 
broad at that spot, and is roughly fifty miles long, the greater por- 
tion of that large tract being occupied by the marsh which forms 
the true source of the great Euphrates River. The town itself 
stands on the slope of the great Palenduken Mountains, at an 
altitude of just under 7,000 feet at its upper or southern ramparts, 
the hills immediately above the town reaching to 12,000 feet, 
and the marsh itself being 6,250 feet. 

It is sufficient to remember that the great rivers of this part 
of Asia, which run to the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Caspian Sea, all rise within a few miles of this city, to realize 
at once that even in that bare and arctic country the city of 
Erzeroum, by reason of its great altitude and most exposed posi- 
tion, is a particularly uninviting spot, which no one who was 
familiar with that country would ever voluntarily select as his 
residence. The winds there blow with terrific force, and a piercing 
cold defies all furs, as it also does adequate description in con- 
ventional language. No tree or shrub of any sort can be found 
within over fifty miles, either to afford fuel when cut or shelter of 
any kind, and die words ‘dismal’, dreary’, ‘desolate’, and ‘damn- 
able’, suggest themselves irresistibly as a concise description of the 
whole locality. Our work in this delectable retreat was important, 
as on its result depended the estimate to be formed of the future 
intentions of the Turks. Though every facility was afforded to 
me in my inspections, I early understood and reported that no 
real progress towards disarmament was being made, or was, in- 
deed, intended. 

Shortly after our arrival the new army commander, Kiazim 
Karabekir Pasha, appeared on the scene, and as a formality to 
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propitiate the Allies, the old IXth Army was reduced to the 
status of an Army Corps only, and numbered XV. Needless to 
remark, this made no practical difference at all to the military 
position. Kiazim Pasha, a native of eastern Anatolia, is the most 
genuine example of a first class Turkish officer that it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. He had much experience of 
war, and was Chief of the Staff to the German Marshal von der 
Goltz, who commanded-in-chief the Turkish armies which 
defended Baghdad against the British advance. Any army he 
has under his command may always be relied upon to be thor- 
oughly well commanded. Not only has he the advantage of a 
natural quick and bright intelligence, but he is master of every 
branch of his profession, and extremely conscientious in the exer- 
cise of his multifarious duties. I am anxious to add, first, that, 
having had much to do with him in many extremely delicate 
positions, I have always found him as straightforward as his orders 
would permit him to be; and, secondly, that although it was my 
fate to be his prisoner for a long time, and to suffer great hardships 
at the hands of some of his subordinates, yet he himself has never 
ceased to command my respect as an individual, and my apprecia- 
tion as a thoroughly competent commander. 

During May the work of the enumeration of the armament 
of the Turkish Eastern armies proceeded apace, as far as the 
contents of the Erzeroum arsenals were concerned; but with 
regard to the divisions quartered on the eastern frontier it was 
impossible to obtain reliable information, the passes being all 
blocked by snow. I was therefore obliged in respect of those 
divisions to report only the figures furnished me by the Turks 
themselves, with the explanation that until the passes should be 
clear of snow it would be impossible to verify those figures in the 
oudying districts. 

In Erzeroum alone I found upwards of 500 guns, mostly of 
antiquated pattern, and over 200,000 rounds of gun ammuni- 
tion. T his was mostly useless, and in many cases in an absolutely 
dangerous condition. My instructions were to render the guns 
unserviceable, with the exception of a very limited number, and 
to correspondingly reduce the ammunition and machine-guns. 
The small arms (rifles) were also to be reduced from a total of 
upwards of 100,000 to 3,300 per division, or about 15,000 in all. 
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I was likewise instructed to devise and organize some practical 
method by which this very arbitrary proceeding could be success- 
fully carried out. 

It was evident that the utmost which could be hoped for was to 
obtain the breech-blocks of the guns and the breech-bolts of the 
rifles, above the Armistice minimum, and then to endeavour to 
get these vital parts out of the country. The only hope of effecting 
even this lay in the efficient repairing of the small Decauville 
Railway which had been built by the Russians during the war, 
connecting Erzeroum with the Russian main line beyond the 
eastern frontier at Sarikamish, for it would have taken years to 
remove the quantities with which we had to deal by means of any 
other transport which was then available. During the month of 
May I prepared, and reported by cable to Gontant, a full state- 
ment of the position, maHng certain propositions and asking that, 
if my suggestions were approved, I should be sent an adequate 
staff to carry them out, and I was duly advised this would be done 
forthwith. 

In the meanwhile my party was entirely cut off from our 
own bases except by telegraph, for after we had, by great good 
fortune, succeeded in getting over the damaged road on the 
Khop Pass, no other wheeled vehicles had succeeded in passing it. 
Much fresh snow having fallen there in May, a still greater portion 
of the road, over which we had then passed with such difficulty, 
had been subsequently washed away. This meant that we suf- 
fered what, in our innocence and ignorance of Erzeroum and its 
possibilities, we then looked upon as considerable hardships, for 
we were without stores of any kind, or letters or news. Also, being 
obliged to subsist on eggs and black bread only, without any form 
of vegetables, we suffered from scurvy in addition to the particu- 
larly noxious form of fever and dysentery which is universal there 
in the spring, and has obtained for the fortress of Erzeroum its 
evil reputation even amongst the hardy natives of that most 
desolate district. 

Our one joy was our dog, ‘George’. The miserable skeleton 
whom we had rescued from the ruins in Georgia had now de- 
veloped into a truly magnificent animal. Of gigantic size and the 
greatest possible enterprise and activity, he became the idol of 
the men. He conceived a particular antipathy to all things 
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Turkish - man, woman, camel, horse, donkey or dog, and he was 
always prepared on the least encouragement to *go for* them all, 
the peculiar ‘baggy* seats of the country Turks* trousers having 
for him a particularly irresistible attraction. 

The great rough Tartar dogs, who all have their ears clipped as 
a precaution against frostbite, were his special prey, and many, 
acknowledged champions amongst them, arrived in their pride 
to rob our apparent affluence, only to retire howling as the result 
of short and decisive interviews with ‘George*. On one famous 
occasion a particularly vicious old bull camel paid us a predatory 
visit, only to be instantly charged by our canine hero, who pulled 
out enough of his mane to stuff a mattress with, until finally, after 
having entertained us to a concert, containing every grunt, groan 
and squeal in the camel vocabulary, the huge and vicious animal 
made off at his lumbering gallop, kicking and biting in all 
directions, whilst ‘George* remained wagging his tail, licking his 
lips, and shaking hands, one after another, with every man 
present, to their huge delight and diversion. 

During this time, however, trouble was brewing in many 
directions, and it was with much relief that we heard rumours 
through the Turks, about the end of May, of the landing of what 
they described as a troop of British cavalry at Trebizond. These 
we took to be our promised reinforcement from Constant, but as 
I had no word from them nor from my intelligence officer at 
Trebizond, I concluded I had better go down the coast myself 
and see what was happening there at the very first moment I 
could leave Erzeroum. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH FRONTIER- 
TROUBLE BREWING 

Visit from General Beach - Interview with Kiazim Karabekir Pasha ~ Plans for 
repair of railway - Our supplies looted - Start for Trebizond - Beautiful 
camp - Our reinforcements - Return to Erzeroum ‘sick’ - Our party augmented 
-Plans for removing armament -Arrival of Mustapha Kemal - Reports of 
trouble on frontier - Leave for the frontier - Railway blocked - Night journey 
on a trolley - Annenian Generals at Kars - Leave for the South - Hussein, the 
Kurdish Mountain Chief - The race down the pass 

On June ist I went again to the Russian frontier on the road 
to Kars to meet General Beach, Chief of Intelligence at Tiflis, 
under whose direct orders I was acting. There had been, as is 
usual in the spring, some bad landslides in the upper pass, above 
the frontier, on the Armenian side, and the railway was reported 
impassable on both sides of the frontier. The country had now at 
last begun to dry, and we had no trouble in covering the loo miles 
from Erzeroum in the day, camping ten miles beyond the frontier, 
opposite the landslip, three parts of the way up the pass, before 
dark. 

Here General Beach met me the next morning, coming by 
train from Tiflis via Kars, and after inspecting the damage and 
discussing the possibilities, he came back to Erzeroum with me, 
reaching there on the night of the 3rd. Next day we went together 
to visit Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, and discussed the methods to be 
pursued in the actual disarmament. The Pasha proved very 
affable and appeared quite prepared to carry out any proposals 
we put forward, with the result that General Beach returned to 
Tiflis next day, leaving one engineer and one intelligence officer 
to assist me, and undertook himself to see to the repair of the rail- 
way on the Armenian side of the frontier, and to send me from 
Tiflis a railway officer to assist me on the Turkish side. 

It was the greatest possible pleasure to see him, as I had known 
him a long time, having first met him in Baghdad. He was, as 
usual, a mine of information, and being an extremely able man, 
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as well as a most experienced one, his deductions with respect to 
the general situation in this most disturbed and unsatisfactory 
part of the world were full of interest to me. After being so long 
alone, it was indeed a welcome change to be able to discuss the 
position from our own point of view, and to get news of the outside 
world again. I now also discovered the reason of our having 
received none of the supplies which it had been agreed should be 
forwarded to us from Tiflis. 

It appeared that, although I had specially stipulated that our 
supplies should always be sent ‘under escort’, the gentleman at 
Tiflis, being imbued with entirely European ideas, did not con- 
sider this necessary, and had therefore sent off several lots without 
a British guard. The result was as I expected; and the supplies had 
ail duly disappeared whilst passing over the portion of the line 
then in Armenian hands, so that nothing had ever reached the 
frontier, where I had already twice sent cars to meet and fetch 
in our long-expected and sadly-needed stores. However, as the 
General had brought a certain amount with him from Tiflis, we 
had a very enjoyable dinner together on his arrival, and, after 
remaining two nights at Erzeroum, he returned to Tiflis. 

On the 7th, at daybreak, I started for Trebizond, with two 
cars and three men only, hoping, with these very light loads and 
a road which I expected now to find dry, to do the 200 miles in 
two days. Grossing the Erzeroum Plain the road was dry and good 
but the foot-hills of the Khop were deep in mud, though the pass 
itself was dry and fairly clear of snow; so, in spite of deep mud 
again in the Baiburt Plain, we were able to camp for the night in 
a beautiful orchard on the banks of the Kharshut River, eight 
miles east of Gumush Khaneh and 120 miles west of Erzeroum. 
This camp was in such a really beautiful spot that it has lived in 
my memory ever since, and it was pure chance that enabled us to 
find it. 

We spent a most delightful evening amongst the flowers and 
grass, the air heavy with scent of apple-blossom and two torrents 
roaring one on either side of us. 

I fancy anyone would have appreciated the beauty of this 
spot, but to us, after so many months of snow and ice, without 
ever a shrub or tree, or even a green blade of grass, to gladden 
our eyes, the contrast here was restful beyond expression, and we 
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dreamed we were in England far away, and woke next morning 
with the same idea. That one lovely summer evening still remains 
in my recollection as just one beautiful dream amidst a long suc- 
cession of nightmares. 

Next day we met with a certain amount of bad road and mud 
in ascending the Zigana Pass, which caused us some delay; but 
the summit was clear of snow and, driving very fast down the 
steep gradient, we reached Trebizond by 4 p.m., receiving a 
hearty welcome from our reinforcements, who were there await- 
ing us. This party had come from Constant, and consisted of two 
intelligence officers, two interpreters, eight horses, two mules 
(for the interpreters), a perfectly invaluable medical officer (with 
a hospital orderly and outfit of medical stores), two n.c.o.s, and 
twenty men - the whole under command of Captain Fletcher, 
R.F.A. - and with them they brought stores of many kinds to 
which we had long been strangers. 

Having checked the lists of the Trebizond armament prepared 
during my absence, and made all arrangements for the subsequent 
march of the reinforcing party to Erzeroum, we got off on our 
return journey at daylight on the i ith, but, hard as we drove, were 
unable to reach our ideal orchard camp before dark, for there 
is a difference of many miles between a day*s drive up a steep 
gradient and the same drive in the opposite direction, and 
we were eventually obliged to camp fourteen miles short of our 
lovely orchard, although we kept going till long after dark in 
the hope of reaching it. This left us 136 miles next day to Erze- 
roum - a very arduous undertaking indeed, and I eventually 
arrived there with one car only, at 3 a.m. on the 13th, worn 
completely out and with a bad attack of fever, which, indeed, 
we all had, as the result of crossing the marsh after nightfall in 
spring. The other car broke a front spring on the Khop, which 
necessitated a delay, to fit the yoke of an ox-cart as a substitute, 
aft^ which my cax rapidly left the crippled one behind, and it 
arrived sixteen hours after us, with both its occupants also badly 
sick with fever. 

I now began to receive constant complaints from the Pasha 
as to attacks being made upon Moslems by the Armenians all 
along the frontier, and it became evident that I should soon have 
to go and see and report what was really going on amongst the 
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frontier Kurds and Tartars. In the meanwhile a railway officer 
joined us from Tiflis and others from Constant, so that our little 
mess rapidly grew, and we soon arrived at a total of ten British 
officers. 

There now arrived at Erzeroum the Inspector-General of the 
Turkish Eastern armies, who has since beome famous as Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, a great Turk, the remarkable nature of whose 
striking personality never fails to impress itself on all who are 
brought into contact with him. 

European rather than Asiatic in type, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, Kemal is more Teutonic than Turkish in appearance. 
He has read much and travelled widely, and is thoroughly com- 
petent to give a considered opinion on all subjects of general 
interest either at the present day or in the history of the past. 
A man of great strength of character and very definite and prac- 
tical views as to the rightful position of his race in the comity of 
nations, he is no seeker after personal fame or advancement, but 
is imbued with a deep sense of duty, which causes him to place his 
country’s interest before all others, and to labour unceasingly 
towards those ends which he considers to be most to her advantage. 

This is the secret of his remarkable success in the creation of 
the Turkish National Party, of which he himself is the moving 
and controlling spirit. It is by means of the undoubted earnestness 
and loyalty of his patriotism that he has been able to weld together 
the many divergent interests of his countrymen, and to lay the 
foundations of a Turkish democratic power which cannot fail to 
dominate the field of Eastern politics in the near future. 

His military training is of German origin, but it is more than 
doubtful whether his sympathies to-day have any inclination to- 
wards either Germany or Russia, except in so far as the support of 
those countries may be made to serve in the forwarding of Turkish 
interests. Many scurrilous reports have been circulated from time 
to time with regard to his private life, but I have never observed 
the slightest foundation for them, though I have had every oppor- 
tunity of doing so had any such existed. His general bearing, 
though invariably courteous, is not such as to encourage social 
intercourse, but it is impossible to doubt either the sincerity of his 
convictions or the tenacity with which he is prepared to support 
what he considers to be the legitimate aims of his country. 
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During the month of June, when at Erzeroum occupying the 
post of Inspector-General, Kemal Pasha was recalled to Constant 
by the Sultan (I concluded at the request of the Allies), and, on 
his refusing to go, he was deprived of his military rank, thus 
being left free to devote his activities to politics, in which, although 
a lifelong enemy of Enver, he was already deeply committed to 
the support of what had previously been known as the Young 
Turk Party. I frequently saw and had long talks with him at this 
time, and was well aware of his political aspirations and also of 
the difficulties he was meeting with in their prosecution, and of 
the objects of the Conference which he was then arranging to 
hold at Erzeroum in July. 

On July 3rd I started for the frontier yet once more, but by the 
Decauville train this time, in order to see for myself what was 
happening on the actual railway-line in the Turks’ country, before 
going on to the frontier districts, ordering three cars and a picked 
party of men to proceed by road and to meet us at Zivin, the 
TurHsh Eastern frontier post. 

Kiazim Pasha having placed a small Decauville train at 
our disposal for our journey, I foresaw it would have to become 
our headquarters for a considerable time, and therefore went to 
some trouble to make it habitable. We had a most peculiar little 
locomotive, originally built in America for the Russian Govern- 
ment, adapted to burn either wood or oil; one covered truck as 
men’s quarters; one similar, which I fitted up for myself and a 
railway officer; and also a truck to carry wood, three cars being 
the utmost our small engine could pull. With this small outfit we 
started, rumours of all kinds reaching us before our departure 
indicating that the whole situation was rapidly coming to a head, 
it being evident that the Turks were becoming more and more 
restive in the face of the inexplicable delay of the Allies in reaching 
any definite decision with regard to the future. 

Travelling on this little ‘war-time’ railway was indeed an 
experience, and it was necessary to carry a ‘gauge’, and to test 
the rails with it frequently, for in many places, owing to the 
sinking of the embankments and the washing away of the ballast, 
the rails required rectification before we were able to get our train 
over, even at a foot pace; each bridge also required elaborate 
examination before adventuring the train upon it, and eventually 
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we were obliged to carry large baulks of timber temporarily to 
shore up many of the bridges and culverts whilst we passed over 
them. 

Under these circumstances our progress was by no means 
rapid, and as we had frequently to halt also to replenish our 
supply of wood fuel, we considered we had achieved wonders 
when, on the evening of the second day, sixty hours and seventy 
miles out from Erzeroum, we finally entered the gorge of the 
mountains where we understood our worst troubles to lie. 

Soon after entering the gorge, we were confronted by the 
first serious fall of rock -about 2,000 tons having fallen from 
the cliff face and entirely obliterated the railway track. 

It was evident that it would take months, even if an adequate 
supply of labour had been available, to open the line, and that, 
therefore, any munitions or armament which had to be transported 
by rail would have to be unloaded at the spot where we had left 
our train and carried to another train farther up the valley, if 
we could succeed in bringing one down the Armenian end of the 
pass to Zivin. I therefore wrote to Kiazim Pasha at Erzeroum 
advising him of the situation, and asking him to forward the trains 
already loaded with armament, and to provide troops to execute 
the ‘portage’, whilst I continued on over the frontier to examine 
into the many complaints he had brought to my notice of the 
persecution of Moslems beyond the frontier. 

I entertained great hopes that by these means we should be able 
to bring about the position, so difficult to achieve and so much to be 
desired, where the Turks would be obliged either to surrender their 
armament or formally to refuse to do so, which latter course I was 
by this time convinced it was their intention eventually to adopt, 
though they were evidently desirous of postponing such a far- 
reaching decision till the last possible moment. Having forwarded 
my letter to Kiazim, I left my railway officer in charge of oui 
train, with orders to superintend the work and to take charge of the 
armament trains when they arrived, and moved up myself to the 
Turkish post at Zivin, to see how matters progressed in the uppei 
pass across the frontier, pitching my camp close to the last 
Turkish post in the valley by the side of the railway. 

The work on the railway beyond the frontier was, of course, 
in Armenian hands, and I found the progress which had been 
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made was very unsatisfactory, chiefly on account of difficulty ir 
obtaining Armenian labour. It therefore became necessary tc 
go on at once to the Armenian headquarters, now at Kars, 
to induce the Armenian general there to detail some of his 
troops to carry out the necessary work. 

Whilst returning to our camp at Zivin, after inspecting the 
line in the upper and Armenian end of the pass, we had the mis- 
fortune to break a wheel of our car. 

Our wheel broke in the worst part of the pass, about twenty- 
five miles above the frontier, late in the evening, and it appeared 
impossible to reach our camp below that night. However, whilst 
seeking a spot to bivouac, we came across a small four-wheeled 
hand-trolley, used by the men working on the railway, and I 
determined to endeavour to ‘coast’ down the railway on that. We 
were well aware that the gradient was both severe and continuous, 
but we, of course, paid no heed to the terror of the Armenians, 
who endeavoured to dissuade us from essaying the trip, saying 
that we should certainly be killed (which in itself really did not 
worry them at all), and that they would certainly be accused 
afterwards of having made away with us. This last possibility, 
however, reduced them to a state of abject terror. Having first 
cut poles and fitted them to the trolley as brakes on the wheels, 
we started soon after midnight upon what proved to be a really 
glorious and wonderful trip, with just that amount of uncertainty 
about its successful achievement which was required to lend it 
the best ‘thrill’ of the many it was destined to afibrd us. 

Our altitude at starting was 6,700 feet, and we knew we had to 
descend more than 3,000 feet in about thirty miles or less. There 
were four of us on the trolley, and none of us had been down 
the line before, nor had any of us previously undertaken any 
trip of the kind. We, however, knew the line had been certified 
by the engineers as unsafe for the little train to go over carrying 
the labour-parties, and we were profoundly ignorant as to the 
actual efficiency of the pole-brakes which we had improvised. 
However, at the same time, in case it be thought that the whole 
affair was a foolhardy undertaking, we also knew, first, that a 
truck loaded with wood had got away by itself the day before and 
had reached the bottom safely, though at a terrifying speed, 
although its brakes had been feed ‘hard on’ aU the time; and, 
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secondly, that the worst construction would certainly be put on 
our absence by the Turks, and a very awkward situation would 
most likely be created between the Turkish and Armenian posts 
on the frontier in the event of our not turning up by daybreak. 

The scene was one of entrancing beauty. A beautiful warm 
summer’s night, with the wildest of rugged mountains and rocky 
precipices on all sides of us; foaming waterfalls descending from 
the slopes above, and a boiling torrent ever roaring far below; 
whilst over all hung a bright full moon, causing each rock to stand 
out in bold relief, and showing clearly every detail of what 
seemed to be a fairy valley lying far beneath us in the peaceful 
silvery moonlight. 

As may be imagined, we started very slowly, amidst the 
audible prayers of the Armenians; but finding our brakes seemed 
very efficient, we soon ‘let her go’ a little, and on checking the 
speed got our first emotion, as our wooden brakes promptly took 
fire and commenced to burn up - a most unpleasant situation, 
especially for the two men sitting immediately over them, for 
whom the scenery instantly lost all attraction. This necessitated a 
compulsory stop at the first waterfall. In spite, however, of all 
our efforts, it was at the second stream, about a mile and half 
farther on, that we at last succeeded in bringing our ‘vehicle’ to 
a standstill. Then followed a very animated discussion, for we 
found that our two poles, which had originally been about 
fifteen feet long, were now burnt down to about six feet, and it 
would evidently be necessary to carry a stock of spare poles 
with us. By great good fortune, in the valley of the little stream, 
where we had at last stopped, some small trees were growing 
and of these we proceeded to lay in an ample supply, arranging 
now to apply them to all four wheels instead of to two only, and 
soaking them all well in the stream before starting. 

Profiting by our previous experience, we then used them 
alternately, and, having no further trouble, were able to enjoy the 
beauty of our novel form of locomotion amongst surroundings the 
beauty of which it would be impossible to describe. We &LaUy 
arrived safely at our camp as the first grey of dawn was showing 
in the eastern sky, to find all in commotion there, and the Turk 
Commander mustering his men, whilst awaiting orders from the 
Pasha at Erzeroum, to whom he had already telegraphed as to our 
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having been detained by the Armenians. For this action I 
expressed our thanks in suitable terms, and, being well aware of 
the urgent desire of the Turks to take advantage of any excuse for 
launching an attack upon the Armenian posts, arranged to 
strike camp forthwith and proceed to the Armenian headquarters 
at Kars. On my arrival I immediately obtained an interview with 
the Armenian Army Commander, and laid before him in detail 
all the complaints made by the Turks as to the treatment the 
Moslems were receiving at the hands of the Armenian soldiery. 

I also announced that I would travel along the frontier districts 
myself and judge what the real state of affairs was by personal 
investigation before making any official report, provided that he 
would in the meanwhile give our railway engineer all possible 
assistance in completing the repair of the railway. This proposal, 
having for its object, as they well knew, the immediate reduction 
of the Turkish armament, they very readily agreed to, and we 
were thus able to leave Kars again by midday, now following a 
new Russian strategical military road which led south into the 
Aras Valley, through a district from which many reports of trouble 
had been lately received. 

Crossing Kars Plain towards the south, about thirty miles of 
open and now deserted country is traversed, rising gradually 
all the way, till suddenly the edge of the plain is reached at nearly 
8,000 feet, and from that point the ground descends steeply for 
about fifteen miles to the Aras Valley, some 3,000 feet below. A 
beautiful view is obtained from this ridge, terminated only by the 
summit of the great mountain range of the Ak Dagh, which forms 
the frontier-line between Russia and Turkey, some seventy miles 
distant to the south. This high range, under snow even in late 
July, commences at its western extremity, at a peculiar conical 
isolated peak, known as the Keusse Dagh, 14,000 feet high, and 
continues due east, with but few practicable passes, for 1 70 miles 
till it culminates in the historic peak of Mount Ararat, just visible 
on the eastern horizon from where we left the plain. This massive 
giant rises to a total height of 18,000 feet, is capped by 5,000 feet 
of everlasting snow, and dominates the whole of this rugged and 
intricate mountain system, from whence flow all the great rivers 
of which the patriarchs of early Biblical days had any accurate 
knowledge. 
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Our road, descending through the foot-hills which lay spread out 
as a map below us, was visible from the edge of the plateau for 
at least ten miles, twisting and winding in all directions in its 
descent. Although night was fast coming on, we had no thought 
of camping where we were, but made haste to descend and seek 
shelter from the icy wind, then blowing over the plain, by camping 
in one of the sheltered valleys far below, where we might expect 
to be much warmer and more comfortable. 

We had descended only two miles, and not more than 500 feet 
in altitude, when we suddenly found ourselves in the presence of 
a strong detachment of several companies of Armenian infantry, 
drawn up on parade, evidently awaiting our arrival, having appar- 
ently been warned of our departure and intended route by tele- 
phone from Kars. The commanding officer intercepted us in the 
road and informed me that he had quarters and a good dinner 
prepared for us, and counted upon our stopping for the night 
at his post, as he declared the hiUs below to be entirely unsafe for 
us to camp in. 

This, however, was exactly what we were there to find out, 
and I was in no way desirous of appearing to be more friendly 
with one side than with the other, which would have been 
the impression infallibly produced among the Kurds by our 
remaining for the night at an Armenian post. I therefore 
thanked him civilly, and told him that our orders did not permit 
of our accepting his invitation, but that we should camp below 
and take our chance; and we forthwith kept on another six or 
eight nules, finally camping on a beautiful carpet of wild flowers, 
in a valley by the side of a roaring torrent, by moonlight some 
time after night had fallen. 

Next morning, at daybreak, I sent our interpreter in a car 
down the pass to a Kurdish village, to say I wished to see, and 
talk to, the chief of those parts, and to ask if he would come up 
the pass in the car. I received a reply, within an hour, that the 
chief was in the higher mountains, about ten miles away, but that 
a mounted messenger had been dispatched to him, and if I would 
send the car in the afternoon he would doubtless come up in it to 
see me. We had a quiet morning, and had our camp most im- 
posingly arranged, the grass having been cut in front of my tent 
and our machine-guns set out there, and also some good carpets 
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which I had brought to give a ‘tone* to the outfit; so that, with a 
car on each side of the tent and the little British flag flying over 
all, we undoubtedly presented an effective contrast to any small 
travelling party which had ever been seen in those wild mountains 
before. 

It will not be out of place here to give a short description of the 
kind of people these true mountain Kurds are, as, though their 
name is well known, yet few people have any intimate acquaint- 
ance with them, and they are constantly being confused with the 
Turks, whom they do not in the least resemble, and whom in 
their hearts they hate, although they have long been nominally 
under Turkish rule. 

As a race the true Kurds of the Anatolian Mountains are 
physically the finest men it has ever been my privilege to meet. 
They are to this ancient and inaccessible country what the 
Bedouin Arab is to the desert - that is to say, they have been in 
occupation of the land since prehistoric times. They are divided 
into various distinct tribes, which have for many centuries each 
occupied certain well-defined districts in the mountains. These 
tribes were already ancient in their occupation long before the 
first Turks appeared on their gradual migration westward from 
their original home in Central Asia. The Kurdish chiefs, who rule 
their tribesmen with the absolute authority of the patriarchs of old, 
trace back their descent unbroken to the days when England 
was still a wild country of forest and marsh, the home of barbar- 
ians of whom the first facts that were known centuries later, were 
that they had fair hair, worshipped the sun, mined tin, painted 
their naked bodies with woad, and fought like the devil. 

These Kurds both look and behave as one might expect such 
men to do, for, though they are brigands by descent as well as by 
inclination and training, once their confidence is gained their 
word can be relied on with absolute confidence. They are, 
however, both wary and suspicious, and it is to be feared that the 
policy, or rather the want of it, which distinguished the Allies* 
actions subsequent to the Armistice has tended to destroy what 
little confidence the Kurds might previously have acquired in the 
justice and reliability of the Western Powers. 

Under these circumstances I was well aware that I was takin g 
a great chance in presenting myself, with a small party, uninvited 
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in the very heart of their wildest fastnesses, and should have 
been in no way surprised if trouble had arisen, the least of which 
would have been our being ‘run’ quickly out of the country. 

The Kurd, on the other hand, fearing nothing on earth himself, 
might, I considered, possibly appreciate the confidence shown in 
his hospitality by the visit of a small party in quite a different 
spirit from that with which he would have viewed the arrival of 
any considerable force; and especially was I certain that they 
would have been instantly informed of our refusal the night 
before to camp with the Armenians. From this they would 
certainly deduce two things: first that we were no allies of their 
enemies, the Armenians; and secondly that we came into their 
country with confidence, relying on their traditional hospitality 
to give us a friendly reception. Also, be it not forgotten, I was 
well aware that they knew there were then large bodies of British 
troops not very far of! 

About 3 p.m. we observed a great cloud of dust in the pass 
below us, and finally the car arrived with Hussein Bey, the 
principal Chief of those parts, seated in it in great state, with 
a dozen or so of his principal supporters riding as escort. He was, 
as are all the Kurdish chiefs, a splendid man, and presented a 
truly magnificent appearance. Although it was a hot summer’s 
day, he wore splendid furs, and was hung aU over with silver- 
mounted pistols, purses, and boxes, as well as many ivory daggers, 
gold chains, and other ornaments, and was altogether horribly 
reminiscent to me of the general appearance of a pawnbroker’s 
shop-window in London. However, he was excessively affable, 
and ‘tickled to death’ (as they would say in America) at his first 
ride in a motor car; also he had been intensely entertained by 
the efforts of his kinsmen on horseback to keep up with the car, 
so that he was in a specially good temper; and having presented 
me in turn to each of his escort, we sat down on the best carpet 
and had a long and most interesting talk. 

It appeared he owned thirty-eight villages in the mountains 
between the Aras River and Kars Plain, and held the sole right to 
theji^flzVflj, or upland pastures, all through these mountains north 
of the Aras River, a tract about forty miles by fifteen. It being 
summer-time, all his people had left the villages, which lie in the 
deep valleys and are only inhabited in winter, and were now 
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camped with their flocks and herds on the upper slopes, or yailas^ 
where the pasture is excellent as soon as the snow has melted there. 
He told me he could muster 1,200 mounted men, all well armed, 
within two days, and had latterly been obliged to do so, as the 
Armenians had advanced into his country with the intention of 
carrying out a general disarmament of his people, against which 
he and all his tribe were prepared to fight to the last man; and 
that, in the face of his attitude, the Armenians (at whose name he 
spat) had, as usual, found discretion more in their line than valour, 
and had cleared off, having only succeeded in catching the few 
old Kurdish men and women remaining in the villages, who had 
been too infirm to reach the yailas. These, of course, had 
been subjected to the usual horrors, which, although they appear 
ghastly to Europeans, did not appear to Hussein to be worth 
talking about, and I rather thought he seemed to imply that his 
tribe was well rid of the ‘old uns’, who were of no further service, 
he considered, but had become a general charge on the com- 
munity! 

He announced that his people would be quite prepared to 
submit to. the government of any European Power, preferably 
the English; but if it was decided to endeavour to put them under 
Armenian government, and if European troops were to support 
the Armenians, they would evacuate their country with all their 
goods and herds, and go bodily over to their kinsmen beyond the 
Turkish frontier. For the moment, however, he had no complaint 
to make, and was quite confident of his ability to hold his country 
against all the Armenians in the world for ever. 

I thought this Hussein a fine fellow, perfecdy fearless, sur- 
prisingly well-informed, and very intelligent, and I did not doubt 
for a moment his and his fellow-chiefs’ ability to look after them- 
selves. This ability the Turks have long ago discovered, for, as 
in the case of all these Kurdish frontier tribes, the Turks, after 
many ineffectual efforts to rule them, have definitely given up 
that idea, and are content to allow them to rule themselves, 
exacting only a nominal allegiance, which in reality amounts to 
leaving them to all intents and purposes independent. 

After about an hour’s most interesting conversation, I told 
him his views should be reported in the proper quarter, and that 
I now intended going on to Khagizman, across the Aras River, 
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which town had lately been occupied by Armenian troops, as to 
whose position and behaviour I was anxious to obtain information, 
and I concluded by an invitation to him to come down the pass 
with me in the car as far as the last of his villages five miles below. 
At this he was delighted, and we struck camp forthwith and 
started. 

It is impossible, I think, for an Englishman not to feel a certain 
sympathy with these high-class Kurds when they are met with 
in their own country; for, though robbers all, yet they are real 
‘sports’, and ready at any moment for any kind of game which 
has a spice of danger in it, and the greater the danger the better 
they like it. Of course, they love a real good ‘fight’ best of all, 
though the only fight that appears to them to be a really serious 
one is an intertribal battle with a neighbouring tribe. This may 
seem strange to us at first, but is not really hard to understand, 
for, being all robbers, and there being rarely anyone else to rob, 
each tribe has robbed its neighbour for generations; therefore, 
when a tribal fight does eventually come off, it becomes a serious 
aflfair, as there are many old scores to settle, and it really does 
then entail a genuine fight to a finish, when few are ever left on 
either side to carry on the race. 

On this occasion Hussein, who had never been in a car before 
in his life, confided to me that he wanted to go ‘fast’, as he had 
taunted his mounted relations by telling them they were no 
horsemen and would never be able to keep up with the car and 
that he would certainly reach the valley before them. The pass 
in front looked to me a pretty bad place for a race, especially as 
I did not know the road at aU, and there was every kind of 
zig-zag down precipices with many hairpin turns, all to be 
done on a very steep down gradient and on an absolutely 
strange road. I have had the good fortune to enjoy a good deal of 
road motor-racing in the past twenty years, since the days of the 
early Gordon-Bennett races, and have raced over many of the 
most difficult courses in Europe, but they were all of them child’s 
play to this proposition; and I could not help thinking that many 
more experienced friends of mine in England, France, and the 
United States, would have hesitated considerably before urging 
me to excessive speed on such a road in the way this unsophis- 
ticated ‘hero’ did. 
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Anyway, we drew up in line, one Ford motor car and six 
picked Kurdish horsemen, that being already about three times 
as many as there was room for on the road, and then away we 
went. AU the world knows, I imagine, that the Kurd is a born 
horseman and lives his life in the saddle and in the mountains; 
2ilso, these fellows knew every rock and pebble of the road and 
were full of confidence, so that it was not the one-sided competition 
which at first sight it might appear to us, and, in addition, they, 
as horsemen always can, were able to get away a few yards 
quicker than the car, and so got an excellent start. 

The first 200 yards of the race took place in the more open 
part of the valley, and then came a sharp turn to the right, 
under a steep wall of rock, the road then descending steeply, 
following a ledge cut in the face of the perpendicular cliff, with 
the river roaring through its rocky gorge in the valley far below. 
Luckily for us, the road did not go quite straight, and our friends 
left it to take a short cut, which allowed the car to get up its speed 
unhampered by the galloping horses, so that it then became a race 
as to who should reach the entrance to the ledge first. They did, 
but, as I expected, they were by that time going too fast to be 
able to take the turn safely, and two of them bumped into the 
face of the rocky cliff, with what result I do not know, but at any 
rate we saw them no more, and I was then committed to trying to 
pass these wild riders on the ledge of rock; this I did not intend to 
adventure, as I was confident the next turn would be sure to be 
in the opposite direction, so that I could imagine them, if they 
kept up the rate of speed at which they were then going, shooting 
clear off the road into space at the turn and hitting the river-bed 
some hundreds of feet below with a sickening squelch. I therefore 
kept behind them, and so enjoyed a wonderful exhibition of 
hair-raising horsemanship which I wouldn’t have missed for 
worlds. 

AH this time we were doing some pretty ‘tall skids’ round the 
bends otirselves, and Hussein had to hold on with both hands to 
keep his seat. One would have expected him under these circum- 
stances, being an absolute novice, to keep pretty quiet; but not 
at all I I stole a glance at him, for one moment only, between 
the turns, and saw he was yelling with sheer delight, and scream- 
ing at his pals by name, letting out a shriek of joy every time a 
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horse slipped (which was pretty often), till at last one of them took 
a real beauty, clean heels over head. At that Hussein as nearly 
as possible fell out of the car, for he let go his hold in order to 
clap his hands with delight, and as at that moment we had to 
swerve to avoid the fallen horse still rolling in the road, he was 
thrown clean out of his seat and only saved from going overboard 
by my having the luck to catch a firm hold of the tail of his long 
coat, and, holding on to it like grim death, being just able to 
pull him back into his seat. I think this really only increased his 
enjoyment, and he kept crying ‘Faster! faster!’ whilst the slope 
got ‘steeper’ and ‘steeper’, and the turns ‘sharper’ and ‘sharper’, 
till suddenly there were only two horses left in front, instead of 
three, though I never saw the other one disappear, having enough 
to do to mind my own job. 

The road got worse and the surface became loose and bad as 
we got lower down, and although the horses in front were getting 
pretty well beat, yet we were unable to catch them, and eventually, 
when the village appeared in sight, at the bottom of the last zig- 
zag, they were still ten yards ahead. We therefore did the last 
turn a little ‘extra’, and with a loud ‘bang’ away went one back 
tyre, clean off the rim, with the other following it a moment later, 
and we did the last fifty yards on the rims only; for any attempt 
to put on a brake at that pace, without tyres, would have skidded 
us over the edge in a moment -so we all arrived pretty well 
together, amidst an indescribable ovation from the whole popula- 
tion of the surrounding country, who had all come down from the 
upptryailas to the village for the occasion, and had been watching 
us in great excitement aU the way down the face of the cliff. 

My first action, when we finally stopped, was to jump out of 
the car and to go and congratulate the two now dismounted and 
somewhat exhausted horsemen on their magnificent and most 
daring horsemanship, which commanded my most hearty and 
cordial admiration; and I next congratulated Hussein also on both 
his men and horses. After that, the latter were attended to, as 
they always are amongst the Kurds, with the very greatest care, 
and, the other car shordy afterwards arriving, with news that no 
one had been seriously hurt, Hussein then dragged me into a 
hovel to give me the best entertainment he could, which consisted 
of fine curdled milk, the true mountain drink, the same being 
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provided outside for my men, who were then busy putting on new 
tyres and a new wheel, some of our spokes having been badly 
sprung in our last effort. 

This over, we bid good-bye to Hussein and his wild mountain 
sportsmen, in the midst of great cheering, with the certainty 
that we should all of us at any time be safe in his country, if we 
got into any trouble farther on - a state of affairs which seemed 
to be far from improbable. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH FRONTIER- 
KURDS AND ARMENIANS 


Cross the Aras - Reception at Khagizman - The town - The general situation - 
Omar Aga, the Kurdish brigand - Interview -Return to Zivin - Position in Olti 
District” Camp in the Olti Hills -Eyeeb Pasha -Moslem refugees - Robbers* 
punishment - Machine-gun practice- Kurds going into action - Our car attacked 
and corporal shot - Return again to Zivin 


On leaving our friend Hussein Bey’s last village, we had still ten 
miles of the wildest of passes to descend before reaching the 
main Aras River. Our road was good, and on reaching the river, 
followed the bank to the west for about ten miles, when it crossed 
a very modern-looking bridge of iron, showing once more how 
much trouble and expense had been incurred by the Russians in 
preparing their strategical roads, so as to permit of a rapid concen- 
tration of their troops on the Turkish frontier. 

Once across the bridge, we were confronted by an Armenian 
cavalry regiment, or what was meant for one, drawn up on the 
river-bank to receive us, and having halted I got down and shook 
hands with the commander, afterwards, at his special request, 
inspecting his men. The Armenians were very ci’s^, and told us 
we had now to climb four miles, up the steep valley to the south, 
to reach Khagizman, the principal town in that part of the Aras 
Valley, where their headquarters were, and where the town 
authorities had prepared an official reception for us in the square, 
where the garrison of about 400 Armenian infantry had also been 
paraded. In the centre a space had been kept clear, and to this 
we were directed on our arrival. Here we found a large table 
covered with a white linen cloth, on which was set out a large 
loaf of bread and some salt, of which we were expected to partake. 
Here also were the Governor of the town and the chief priest 
waiting to deliver addresses, the former attired in what he 
evidently considered to be the absolutely correct official European 
costume, and the latter in ancient and magnificent priestly 
vestments. 
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In order that the reason and object of all this ceremony may 
be understood, it must be borne in mind that KJiagizman has 
for long been a Russian town, and, being remotely situated on the 
frontier, has been the centre of Russian activity in the road- 
making and other developments undertaken by the Imperial 
Government in those districts. When, therefore, the Allies an- 
nounced that Kars Province was to be handed to the Armenians, 
the latter flocked to Khagizman and took possession of the town 
itself, many houses, and much other property which had pre- 
viously belonged to the Russian inhabitants and officials who had 
returned to the north on the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution. 

As we were the first party of the Allies’ forces to visit the place 
since the Armenian occupation, the population were anxious to 
give us an official reception, and to deliver addresses of welcome 
to us, and of thanks to the Allies, to whose decision as to the future 
ownership of the whole province their own occupation of the city 
was due. On reaching the centre of the square we halted, and I 
descended and shook hands all round, accepting at the same time 
the bread and salt, the tendering of which is the immemorial 
custom of the country. Our hosts were certainly people of 
astonishing appearance, and were all in the highest state of 
excitement, so tihat it took a considerable time to clear a space and 
to obtain some degree of silence to permit of the Governor audibly 
delivering his address. During this time we were gradually 
reduced to a state of hysterical laughter by the amazing appear- 
ance of the crowd around us, whose garments were quite beyond 
description. 

In order to convey some rough idea of what we may call the 
‘incompleteness’ of their attire, it will be sufficient to say that if 
a gentleman found himself with one entire leg to his trousers he 
was quite exceptionally well dressed. Few, indeed, could boast a 
costume of such pretensions to completeness, and some fell very 
far short of that ideal. We were, above all, anxious to be in no 
way uncivil, and to behave ourselves as became the representatives 
of the Western Powers, but we had a hard struggle to maintain 
composure, and on the appearance of the Governor we incon- 
tinently succumbed one and all, and were convulsed with uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

I shall retain to my dying day a vivid recollection of the official 
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in questionj and I experienced a distinct feeling that it was 
unfair of him not to have shown himself until the last moment, 
when we were all of us already exhausted by our previous efforts 
to keep up an outward appearance of that gravity which was 
suitable to the occasion, and also until I was stuck out by myself, 
for the purpose of being addressed, in full view of the assembled 
multitude. The result was that my stock of solemnity proved 
inadequate to the demand made upon it, and that tears rained 
down my cheeks in my endeavours to contain myself during his 
doubtless very emotional address, which lasted about half an 
hour, and of which neither I nor any of my party understood 
one word. 

His Excellency the Governor, for the occasion, had donned 
a pair of flannel trousers which in the dim and distant past had 
once been white, but were so no longer. There were other 
remarkable shortcomings about these trousers besides their un- 
inviting colour, a comparatively unimportant one being an 
entire absence of buttons; but they were mercifully worn under 
what had once been a frock-coat, and these two garments con- 
stituted, apparently, the entire official full-dress of his department, 
as he wore no other garments of any description, with the 
exception of a hat, which, however, was the gem of the whole 
collection. 

In days gone by it had once been a ‘billycock’, and though the 
crown still retained vestiges of its original form, the brim had not 
been so fortunate, only a very small portion remaining at one 
side, by which His Excellency, at the most affecting portions of 
his speech, was able to lift it from his head in solemn and polite 
salute. He, of course, could not realize how irresistibly his appear- 
ance and gestures recalled the immortal Charlie Chaplin, but 
each salute caused as fearful spasms of hilarity; these, in conjunc- 
tion with our streaming eyes, were providentially received by all 
as evidence of our deep appreciation of the unknown but doubtless 
harrowing tale which was being unfolded for our benefit. 

When at last His Excellency concluded his impressive but 
incomprehensible address, he was followed by the head priest ~ 
a ‘beaver’ of the first magnitude, who, with great consideration, 
‘let us off’ with a short twenty minutes’ discourse, and we finally 
were able to retire to very excellent quarters, provided for us in 
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an old Russian house. Here, after manfully resisting many 
pressing invitations to a banquet prepared in our honour, we 
were at last able to get some sadly-needed rest, in spite of the echoes 
of the joviality of the banquet, which lasted deep into the night 
and reverberated through the whole town. 

Next morning we were early afoot, and, borrowing a horse, 
I rode round with my interpreter to gather information, long 
before the heroes of the banquet had sufficiently recovered to 
permit of them appearing on the scene. The result of my in- 
quiries revealed a rather peculiar position then existing in that 
part of the country; for whilst the Armenians, with a force of not 
more than 400 men, had taken possession of the town itself, they 
were unable to go outside its precincts except as an armed force, 
the open country round the town being watched by parties of 
Kurds from a tribe farther down the river, who saw to it that any 
Armenian who ventured forth alone never returned. Evidence 
of the fate of such as had left the town singly or in small parties 
was easily to be found in various directions even within a mile 
of the centre of the city. 

It appeared that the tribe in question occupied all the mountain 
country on the south side of the Aras River, between the river and 
the Turkish frontier, which latter follows the crest of the range to 
the westward until the Persian frontier is met on the summit of 
Mount Ararat, seventy-five miles distant. These Kurds, under 
their Chief, Omar Aga, had cleared the whole country of live- 
stock, and driven all the animals to one of the higher valleys, 
where their own summer camp was established, close under the 
snow, and from which they were able to pass their loot over the 
frontier and dispose of it to the Turks. 

In the face of this very unsatisfactory state of affairs, I decided 
if possible to arrange a meeting with the great Omar Aga, and to 
judge on the spot what steps it might be advisable to recommend 
in my report with regard to the local position generally. I therefore 
sent a message to him to the effect that I would come to the foot of 
his valley on the banks of the Aras the next day at 2 p.m., in the 
hope that Omar Aga himself would ride down and meet me there. 

Next day, on arriving at the mouth of the valley, an imposing 
array of mounted Kurds was awaiting us — fifty at least, all 
apparently leading men, magnificently mounted, and armed with 
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efficient modern weapons. They were apparently rather nervous, 
and did not move to meet us, but remained mounted and drawn 
up under some trees in rather an ominous-looking line. I there- 
fore halted about fifty yards from them, and having brought two 
cars with me, and six reliable men in addition to my interpreter, 
I drew the cars up broadside to the Kurds, so that they could 
see their armoured appearance, and had the gun-ports open and 
the guns trained in their direction. Having completed this 
manoeuvre, I then advanced towards them, when the chief’s 
nephew, whom I had previously met, came to meet me and 
presented me to his uncle. 

The latter needs a description, as he was a most unprepossessing- 
looking ruffian. About sixty-five years of age, his features wore 
an evil expression, and he evidently possessed a fiery temper, 
of which the other Kurds were obviously terrified. He received 
me with just the barest civility, and we sat down on bundles 
of osiers which had been cut for the purpose on the river bank, 
and commenced our conversation. He began by asking me what 
the devil I was doing in his country, and what the Allies meant 
by announcing to the Armenians that in future his country was to 
become theirs. Without allowing me time to reply, he then said 
that, though he was prepared to submit to a mandate being granted 
to any of the Great Powers, yet he would never submit to any 
Armenian authority, but would cut the throat of every Armenian 
who came within his reach, and intended, if they did not leave 
Khagizman, to attack them there and kill them all. This was a 
pretty good start, I thought, and as he was working himself into 
a rage which made him appear more of a murderer than ever, I 
took the precaution of glancing at my men before answering. 

I saw them standing steadily to their guns, ready to fiet fly’ on 
the first sign of trouble; and I felt a comforting certainty that 
they held the life of every Kurd present in their hands; so I turned 
to this ferocious villain with considerably more confidence than 
would otherwise have been possible, and told him that I noted his 
views, and the spirit in which he put them forward, and that I 
came to his country to see what was the real state of things 
existing there, so that a proper report might be rendered, in 
order to enable the Great Powers to arrive at a correct decision 
in the face of the many conflicting reports hitherto received from 
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other sources, and, further, that a decision would certainly 
be come to as soon as reliable reports were forthcoming. 

This he took in good part, but I then went on to say that 
if in the meanwhile he continued his practices of wholesale murder 
and robbery all over the countryside, the only real certainty, 
amongst many uncertainties, was that, whatever European Power 
might eventually undertake a mandate for that part of the 
world, their first action would be to round him up and shoot 
him! This caused general uproar, and Omar Aga half rose from 
his seat, at which my n.g.o. leapt from his car and stood well 
out in front, ready to give the order to fire. This action was 
observed and immediately understood by the Kurds, and had a 
steadying effect on them all. So, pointing to the cars and machine- 
guns, I went on to explain that they were ‘covered’ by the guns‘ 
and that my men had orders to fire without further instructions 
from me if they judged me to be in danger. 

That kind of attitude was appreciated at once, and things 
then quieted down and became much easier. A little while 
afterwards the old fire-eater became quite friendly, and eventually 
consented to come and stand with a selection of his supporters 
by one of the cars to be photographed with me under the British 
flag. So all ended peaceably, and we went our several ways, each, 
no doubt, having -learned more of the other’s ways in one short 
hour that afternoon than years could have achieved by any other 
means. 

We left Khagizman next morning to return to our railway camp 
at Zivin, about 1 50 miles distant; and on my arrival I found many 
reports that a state of open war between the Kurds and Armenians 
existed along the frontier to the north. I therefore arranged to 
proceed into the higher mountains in the north at once, and, for 
that purpose, had to recross the main pass, the only access for 
vehicles to the northern portion of the wild frontier district being 
firom Kars Plain. 

The northern half of the Province of Kars consists of a moun- 
tainous frontier country known as the Olti District, which has an 
exclusively Kurdish population. In the plain below, however, 
the majority of the inhabitants are Tartars, although many purely 
Armenian villages are to be found scattered over the plain. The 
Tartars are Moslems of the same ‘Sunni’ sect as the Kurds and 
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Turks, but differ from them both, as they belong to no definite 
tribes, but have gradually dribbled into the country from the 
East in comparatively modern times. 

These are the people whom we have seen in the earlier chapters, 
incited by the Turks and drilled by German instructors, massing 
to attack Armenian refugees at Alexandropol. Their plans were 
then defeated by the dispatch of a British brigade from Tiflis 
to Kars and the arrest of the Moslem Parliament, or ‘Shura’, 
which the Tartar population had set up there, with the object of 
estabhshing a new and independent Moslem Republic. The 
arrival of this British brigade was followed by the announcement 
that Kars Province had been allotted by the Supreme Council of 
the Allies to the Armenians, and that announcement having been 
made, the British troops were then completely withdrawn, 
and Armenian occupation commenced. Hence all the trouble; 
for the Armenians at once commenced the wholesale robbery 
and persecution of the Moslem population on the pretext that it 
was necessary forcibly to deprive them of their arms. In the 
portion of the province which lies in the plains they were able to 
carry out their purpose, and the manner in which this was done 
will be referred to in due course; but on approaching the Olti 
District, which lies in the mountains, they found themselves face 
to face with the true Kurds of the Olti and Ardahan Mountains, 
under their Chief, Eyeeb Pasha, who at once occupied the frontier 
of their own territory in force, and brought the advance of the 
Armenian armed rabble - soldiers only in name - to a sudden 
and very definite halt. 

Such was the position when we started for Eyeeb’s country, 
and it was quite evident that the trip was going to be extremely 
instructive and interesting. At that time I had not the pleasure of 
Eyeeb’s personal acquaintance, but I knew much about him, and 
had littie doubt that if I could once get into his country, without 
having any trouble whilst passing through his line, I should 
probably be well received by him, and should learn much 
upon which to base an opinion as to the possibilities of the 
future. 

We therefore left Zivin about midday, and, going through 
the pass, proceeded out on to the plain as if bound for Kars. 
About ten miles from the mountains, however, we left the main 
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road in the dusk and turned north across country, swinging back 
towards the mountains so as to strike them about twenty miles 
north of the pass, at a place where large yailas existed on the 
upland plateaux upon which all the Kurdish tribes would surely 
be encamped at this season. The boundary of Eyeeb’s Old 
country is a ridge of hills which rises out of the Kars plain and 
forms the edge of the upland country; this ridge rises steeply about 
1,200 feet above the plain, and we ascended it by moonlight, 
following an insignificant goat-track, which, after infinite diffi- 
culty, we succeeded at last in successfully negotiating. 

This particular ascent was the most difficult I have ever success- 
fully undertaken with motor cars under their own power. The 
track was in places so much inclined on the hillside that it was 
necessary in order to keep the cars upright on their wheels to 
attach a rope to the upper part of the car bodies; this, held by men 
higher up the slope, served to prevent the vehicles turning over 
sideways and rolling down the hill. This method was adopted as I 
could not allow the men to endanger their lives by attempting to 
support the cars from the lower side. The ropes, however, proved 
very successful, and having finally reached tkcyaila, we soon found 
a spring, and camped in the open close to it, just as dawn was 
breaking. Having then carefully hoisted our British flag at the 
top of the tent-pole, all hands were soon fast asleep, having 
perfect confidence that ‘George’ would give us instant notice 
of the approach of any stranger. 

The sun had been up some hours when I awoke and sallied 
forth, to find the rest of the camp all peacefully sleeping, whilst 
about a quarter of a mile away was a party of mounted Kurds, 
driving some sheep and evidently watching for the first sign of 
movement in our camp. On my appearance they at once 
advanced, saying they came from Eyeeb Pasha, who, having 
heard of our arrival, bid us welcome to his country and sent six 
sheep as a present, asking, at the same time, at what time it 
would be convenient to me for him to call and pay his respects. 
This was a most welcome and much appreciated civility on his 
part, and, it then being past ten o’clock, I sent back a message 
that I should be very pleased to receive him at any time convenient 
to him after 4 p.m. I then woke the men, and all went busily 
to work to render our camp presentable. 
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Our good carpets were spread, and some chairs, which we 
had this time brought from our train, were got out, and, our 
arms and cars having been cleaned, by afternoon the camp 
presented quite an imposing appearance. The site, which we had 
chosen the night before, turned out in daylight to be a magnificent 
one, with the rolling green uplands at the back and the plain 
spread out below, visible for many miles; whilst beyond, in the 
blue haze of the far distance to the east, was dimly traced the 
faint outline of the great snow-covered peaks of Georgia. Towards 
4 p.m. we observed a body of cavalry approaching, in line 
and in good order, over the hills to the nor^ west of us; they 
numbered about 250, and in advance of them rode four Chiefs. 
On their approach I went to meet them, and knew Eyeeb at 
once from the many descriptions I had received of him. 

Among the many fine Kurds I have met, this Chief is the finest 
specimen of all. Not more than thirty years of age, he stands 
six foot eight inches in his bare feet, is extremely active, and very 
intelligent, and the better I got to know him the more I appre- 
ciated the good-fortune of his tribe in having at their head a man 
so capable of safeguarding their interests in the extremely difficult 
times through which they must have to pass in the immediate 
future. The Pasha was very civil, and introduced me to his two 
uncles and a cousin, who, though none of them quite so tall as he 
was himself, were yet all cast in the same mould. 

We then all sat down and had a most interesting conversation, 
from which I learned that he had upwards of 2,000 men then 
actually under arms, and was holding the frontier of his upland 
districts against the Armenian troops, who, having pillaged and 
destroyed all the Moslem villages in the plain, had announced 
their intention of acting in a similar manner with respect to his 
hill-country, which was to be included in the territory placed 
under Armenian control by the Allies. Eyeeb declared that he 
and his people were prepared to defend their country with their 
lives, and that volunteers were daily joining them from other 
Kurdish tribes, who were ready to lend all the assistance in their 
power, foreseeing that their own fate would probably be dependent 
upon the success of his defence. Caravans of refugees were in the 
meanwhile constantly arriving from the plain, from which the 
whole Moslem population was fleeing with as much of their 
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personal property as they could transport, seeking to obtain 
security and protection within his lines. 

He further told me that in those Moslem villages in the plain 
below which had been searched for arms by the Armenians 
everything had been taken under the cloak of such search, and 
not only had many Moslems been killed, but horrible tortures 
had been inflicted in the endeavour to obtain information as to 
where valuables had been hidden, of which the Armenians were 
aware of the existence, although they had been unable to find 
them. He then strongly urged me to go myself to certain named 
villages recently attacked to verify his statements and to obtain 
evidence of the horrors which had been committed there. This 
was straight talking indeed, bearing out exactly the reports I 
was receiving from Kiazim Pasha, and I therefore determined to 
go down into the plain and to see for myself what was the position 
there at the earliest opportunity, and told Eyeeb Pasha at once 
that such was my intention. 

The whole party bivouacked round us that night, and the 
Pasha’s two uncles expressed a wish to sleep in my tent - as a 
guarantee of my safety, they said. I, of course, accepted their 
offer with every appearance of gratitude, though it was a courtesy 
with which I could have very well dispensed. Eyeeb himself 
gave the old Scriptural excuse that he ‘had just married a new 
wife’, and returned to his own house, about ten miles off, saying 
he would ride over next morning, as in the afternoon we were to 
have an exhibition of their national game of ‘Djerrid*. 

Next morning I had a long talk with Bekir Bey, the eldest 
uncle, and learned from him the different localities in which it 
would be advisable to search for evidence of the atrocities lately 
committed in the plain, after which we had out my own machine 
guns, and I gave them an exhibition of what my men could do 
with them. This created an astonishing impression on the whole 
band, both on account of the accuracy and rate of fire which were 
achieved, and many were the quaint grunts and snorts uttered as 
a rock on the hillside, 600 yards away, at which we fired, rapidly 
disintegrated under the heavy and accurate shower of our bullets. 

Soon after midday, whilst we were resting preparatory to the 
afternoon’s entertainment, Bekir appeared in a great state of 
excitement, saying a caravan of Moslem refugees was just coming 
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up the hill from the plain, seeking refuge in Eyeeb*s lines, having 
been warned that an Armenian force had started from Kars 
with the object of ‘disarming’ their villages. I should therefore 
be able to look and judge for myself of their condition. 

Shortly afterwards the head of the miserable column appeared. 
There were in all about 200 persons, mostly old men and women 
and children, with a few ox-carts, ponies, and donkeys, carrying 
all their worldly possessions, except a few sheep that they were 
driving before them. Their leader interviewed Bekir Bey, and 
was told to keep farther on into the hills, where he would be able 
to cross the frontier into Turkey unmolested by his enemies. 

Whilst listening to their conversation, there occurred an 
incident which strikingly illustrates the absolute authority wielded 
by the Chiefs of these old Kurdish tribes. 

Bekir, without a word of warning, suddenly dashed away from 
my side and ran towards a spot where a group of his men had 
suddenly collected, calling at the same time to his younger 
nephew and yelling out orders. He then returned and apologized 
for leaving me so suddenly, saying he had seen some of his men 
catch a sheep belonging to the refugees and cut its throat, and that 
it was necessary for him to hurry, or it would have been all cut 
up and distributed before he could have stopped it. ‘You will 
see now,* he said, ‘how we treat a robber who robs amongst his 
own tribe, for these refugees are our guests whilst passing through 
our country, and are therefore sacred.* 

A procession then appeared of three parties, each consisting 
of four men. Each party carried a pair of rifles lashed close 
together, whilst between each pair of rifles protruded the naked 
feet of one of the robbers who had been caught in the act, and who 
were thus dragged forward on their backs with their feet in the 
air. Bekir Bey then himself took a heavy stick nearly as thick as 
his wrist, and as each pair of feet was lifted shoulder-high by its 
bearers, the Chief laid into the soles of each of the robbers* feet 
just as hard as ever he could hit, whilst the rest looked on in 
silence, saying only ‘Khirsizlar’ (thieves). When the old Chief 
was tired he gave the order to cast them loose, and then began a 
torrent of language from the robbers of which I was only able to 
understand a part. It appeared that these men did not belong to 
Eyeeb’s own tribe, but to a neighbouring one, and were in the 
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nature of volunteers come to help Eyeeb’s men in the defence 
of their country; they therefore considered their treatment 
shameful. Bekir, however, ‘went for’ them like a tiger-cat, and 
cursed them in a hill vocabulary quite new to me, telling them 
that they had broken the law of hospitality common to all Kurds, 
and had got off much lighter than would have been the case had 
Eyeeb himself been present. 

Two of the culprits took this very quietly, and had nothing 
to say; but the third, a very burly-looking ruffian, said he would 
not remain, but should go off and call his tribe to arms to avenge 
him. This sally was received with jeers, and, somewhat to my 
surprise, he was told to go if he wished. On hearing this he made 
off on his hands and knees over the grass up the steep hill behind 
the tent, his feet being for the moment ‘out of action*. When 
he had succeeded in painfully climbing up about loo yards, 
Bekir called four of his men by name and gave them an order, on 
which they promptly lay down and commenced firing at the 
man, hitting the ground close to and all round him, whilst Bekir 
called out to know if it still was his intention to try and go and 
raise his tribe against them, or whether he was prepared to come 
back. On which he at once turned round and crawled back. 
This incident, so illuminating as to the methods by which dis- 
cipline is enforced amongst these wild tribes, then closed and was 
promptly forgotten. 

In the afternoon Eyeeb arrived, and all was made ready for 
the national game of ‘Djerrid’. We were all in the very middle of 
this most exciting pastime, when, quite suddenly, all riders 
stopped dead, as if turned to stone, every face at once becoming 
wreathed in smiles - a wonderful sight, absolutely characteristic 
of these tribes, and one which could only be produced by the 
prospect of a fight. The cause in this case was the sound of gunfire 
which suddenly echoed through the hills, indicating that a battery 
was in action somewhere within a mile or so of our playground. 

Instantly every man flew to his arms, and within five minutes 
the troops were away up the hiU, every man’s face lit up with joy 
at the imminence of a fight, all singing their war-song, which to 
be justly appreciated must be heard as sung by those fighting 
robbers amongst their own wild. echoing hills as they go into 
battle. 
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In the meanwhile our position became somewhat diiEcuItj 
for it was evident the Armenians from the plain were attacking 
the Kurdish line with artillery, with probably a large force in 
support. And therefore, much as we should have wished to join 
in, I decided to strike camp at once and make the best of our way 
back to the railway camp, trusting on the way there we should 
meet our other car returning, which we had that morning sent 
in to bring out supplies. 

Reaching Saiikamish, the Armenian frontier headquarters, 
about thirty-five miles from our late camp in the Kurd country, 
just before nightfall, we found our other car there, and were 
furious to hear, from the driver, that Armenian troops had 
attacked them and shot the corporal, afterwards proceeding 
to loot the car, which, as was evident from the many bullet-holes 
in it, had been subjected to a severe fire at short range. The 
driver had, as soon as he could find an Armenian officer, requested 
to be taken to their headquarters, and the wounded corporal had 
at once been dispatched from Sarikamish by train to hospital at 
Kars. 

As he was there in good hands, I dispatched a telegram to the 
Armenian Gommander-in-Chief, to the effect that he would be 
held responsible for the undisciplined and barbarous actions of 
his troops, and made all haste to get back to Zivin, where I feared 
we should find the whole situation had now reached its climax, 
and that ‘all the fat was in the fire’. 
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We reached our camp at Zivin in the evening of July 24th, and 
next morning the railway officers whom I had left to superintend 
the reconstruction of the railway on each side of the frontier came 
in to report. 

On the Armenian side, trains had been brought down to the 
frontier, and were only waiting for Turkish authorization to 
cross to receive the armament. This would have to be carried to 
them from the Turkish trains, which had already reached our 
railway camp on the southern side of the main fall of rock which 
blocked the line, I therefore telegraphed to Kiazim Pasha at 
Erzeroum, requesting that the transfer of the armament over the 
frontier should be authorized, and military working parties 
supplied for the purpose. I was very confident that this move 
would bring matters to a head, by forcing the Turks definitely 
to declare their attitude with respect to the fulfilment of the 
Armistice conditions, on their compliance with which it was my 
duty to insist. 

In the meanwhile rumours were rife amongst the Turks as to 
the progress of the Conference then proceeding at Erzeroum, 
where had assembled representatives of the Young Turkish 
Party from all the Eastern vilayets (provinces), who were, it was 
said, organizing a revolution with the eventual object of establish- 
ing a Turkish Republic on the ruins of the old Ottoman Empire. 
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Under these circumstances I was by no means surprised to receive, 
in the late evening of the 25th, a telegram from Kiazim Pasha. 
This was very carefully and ambiguously worded in Turkish, but 
the effect of it was to state that he was not authorized to permit 
the munitions to cross the frontier, and was therefore not in a 
position to comply with my request. Here, then, at last, was a 
definite refusal on a vital point, and I therefore replied at once 
that his action was ‘directly contrary to the terms of the Armistice 
granted to the Turkish Government at their own request, and, 
if persisted in, must bring the Armistice to an end*. I concluded 
this very definite announcement by stating that I was leaving 
at once for Erzeroum, and would call upon him on my arrival. 
Our camp was therefore at once struck, and we reached Erzeroum 
in the evening of the 26th. 

The next morning I had my interview with Kiazim. He was, 
as usual, very polite, but assured me he was not in a position to 
comply with my request, and, amongst other excuses, said that the 
Conference was now sitting and the whole country in a very 
disturbed state, so much so that he doubted if the population 
would allow the armament to cross the frontier into the Armenian 
country, even if he had been in a position to give the necessary 
orders. I thanked him, also politely, and intimated that it would 
be necessary for me to forward by cable an official dispatch 
to my Government, at the same time asking if he would have it 
sent for me over the Turkish wires. To this request he at once 
acceded, and I returned to my quarters and drafted a cipher 
dispatch direct to Gommander-in-Ghief, Constantinople, its 
special urgency being emphasized by the magic words ‘Clear the 
fine*. This formula is very rarely resorted to, and then only 
in instances of extreme importance, for the effect is to give the 
message so headed precedence over all other telegrams of every 
description. 

My message was to the effect that at the last moment I had 
met with a definite refusal to allow the armament to leave the 
country, and that I had in consequence declared that such action 
must automatically bring the Armistice to an end, and concluded 
by asking for instructions. Having handed this, in cipher, to 
liazim personally and obtained his receipt, I asked and obtained 
permission to telephone orders over the Turkish military line 
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to my officers still on the frontier to rejoin my headquarters at once. 

As soon as I got into communication with my officer on the 
frontier, I very carefully spelt out my cipher dispatch to him 
over the phone, and instructed him to get it sent to our Army 
Headquarters at Tifiis by the Armenians, to be forwarded from 
there to Constantinople via Batoum, and afterwards to return to 
Tiflis himself. The next day I had a long and most interesting 
interview with Mustapha Kemal with respect to the Conference 
then proceeding, and he undertook to furnish me with any formal 
decision which might eventually be arrived at. This was quite 
satisfactory as far as it went, and left me free to return to the 
frontier, where events were now moving apace. 

Before leaving Zivin on receipt of Kiazim’s telegram re arma- 
ment, I had received further very definite information of horrors 
that had been committed by the Armenian soldiery in Kars Plain, 
and as I had been able to judge of their want of discipline by their 
treatment of my own detached parties, I had wired to Tiflis from 
Zivin that ‘in the interests of humanity the Armenians should not 
be left in independent command of the Moslem population, as, 
their troops being without discipline and not under effective 
control, atrocities were constantly being committed, for which we 
should with justice eventually be held to be morally responsible’. 

The result of this report was that on the 28th I received a 
wire from Tiflis, to the effect that a commission under a Lieut.- 
Colonel with a small body of British troops was being sent from 
Tiflis to inspect the district, and to gather evidence of the condi- 
tions obtaining there, at the same time instructing me to meet the 
commission at Sarikamish, the terminus of the Tiflis railway in 
the mountains, for the purpose of furnishing them with informa- 
tion. On the 29th, therefore, I once more returned to the frontier 
hills, and, having met the commission at Sarikamish, gave them 
all information as to where to seek for evidence of atrocities, which, 
I subsequently learned, they were only too successful in obtaining. 

Before returning to Erzeroum, it seemed advisable to see how 
the fight had progressed in the mountains since our hurried depar- 
ture from Eyeeb’s camp. Instead, therefore, of returning directly 
through the pass, we struck out to the north by an old ox-cart 
track which followed the main line of the hills high up on their 
now grassy slopes, and, passing through the Armenian lines, 
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camped for the night on a high yaila between the Armenian and 
Kurdish lines. 

Next day we proceeded to enter Eyeeb’s country from the south, 
and were at once surrounded and taken prisoner by the front 
line of the Kurds who were commanded by a German officer. 
On communicating with Eyeeb, we were at once released and got 
out of the zone of active operations as soon as possible, returning 
across country direct to our camp at Zivin, which we reached 
the same night to find most unpleasant news. It appeared that, 
soon after our departure, the armament train, in charge of our 
railway officer and two men, had been surrounded by what he 
described as ‘brigands’, and he and his men had been placed 
under guard in a railway-carriage, whilst these apparent brigands 
produced a caravan of general service wagons drawn by muleSi 
and carted all the armament off into the mountains; after which 
he and his men were released and told to get over the frontier 
out of the country as quickly as they could. This they had ex- 
pressed themselves very ready to do, and had come at once to 
report to me. 

I also received a message from Kiazim to the effect that this 
incident had already been reported to him, and that he believed 
that the population had now taken the matter into their own 
hands and had made off with the armament, sooner than allow 
it to cross the frontier. This was, no doubt, very plausible and 
difficult to disprove. I had been long enough in the country, 
however, to know that there were no general service wagons to 
be found in it, other than those attached to the army, and no 
mules at all except amongst the army transport. I therefore kept 
my own counsel and accepted his expressions of regret, as I saw 
no object to be gained by making accusations which I was not 
in a position to prove. 

On August 5th arrived the long-expected answer from the 
Gommander-in-Ghief at Constant; this arrived in cipher via 
Tiflis, and was brought by an Armenian officer as far as the fron- 
tier post. It was in answer to my telephone dispatch, which had 
gone safely through via Tiflis, no news at all having been received 
through the Turks. It gave me definite orders to get aU my men 
out of the country at once, and subsequently to watch the situa- 
tion from Kars District. I therefore rang up Erzeroum on the 
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military telephone, and ordered my headquarters to move at 
once to Sarikamish, as many as possible by train, and the horses 
by road, with just sufficient guard for their safety. I also sent a 
message to Kiazim, asking him to afford us the necessary facilities 
for the move by rail, and advising him that I would come to 
Erzeroum myself, the next day, to take leave of him. 

On the morning of the 6th our camp at Zivin was finally struck 
and the party proceeded over the frontier and up the pass for 
the last time, with orders to camp in the Sarikamish Valley along- 
side the Armenian headquarters, whilst I proceeded, with one 
car and driver only, to make what was to be my last entry into 
Erzeroum firom the east. The ground now being dry, we travelled 
fast, and had done the seventy-five miles by 2 p.m., and I had 
my interview with Kiazim Pasha, the Turkish Army Commander, 
at 3.30. This passed off civilly and quietly, and we parted good 
friends. From him I learned that the Conference was to conclude 
that night, and that it would rise at 5 p.m. 

On leaving him, therefore, I obtained an interview with 
Mustapha Kemal, on the rising of the Conference. This was of 
extreme interest, and lasted three hours and a half. It took place 
in his private house, Reouf Bey, the late Minister of Marine, who 
was then living in the same house with Mustapha Kemal, being 
present part of the time. We discussed all the possibilities of the 
future, and the eventual aspirations of the new Nationalist Party. 
Kemal told me of the National Tact’, which had been adopted 
that day. This Tact’ had been then put forward for the first time, 
and it has ever since formed the main object of the Nationalists, 
and the end to which all their efforts and diplomacy have been, 
and are still, directed. He promised me that he would have the 
final text telegraphed for me to the frontier next day, which under- 
taking was scrupulously carried out. We then parted, with every 
civility, both appreciating the gravity of the developments which 
the future certainly held in store. 

On the morning of the 7th, having seen the party in charge 
of the horses all ready to start on their four days’ march by 
road, the remainder having left by rail on the previous day, 
I got away myself with my single car soon after 8 a.m., and 
reached Sarikanoish, over ninety miles distant, before 3 p.m., 
where I found the party from Zivin quartered in a very fair 
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Russian barrack building allotted to them by the Armenian 
Commander. The next day was spent in inspecting Sarikamishj 
which had been the great central camp of the Imperial Russian 
frontier forces in this district, where the country much resembles 
some parts of Switzerland, the mountains being heavily wooded 
and the valleys green and fertile. 

The Sarikamish Valley itself, when the Russians first made a 
camp of it, some forty years ago, was a bad swamp, and one of 
the most fever-stricken spots in those mountains; but thanks to 
their excellent system of drainage it is all now dry and firm, and 
has become about the healthiest place in the whole province. 
The buildings also are excellent, and although almost entirely 
constructed of timber, they are well designed and both original 
and picturesque, so that we looked forward at last to both com- 
fortable and healthy quarters. 

However, at about 6.30 p.m. on the 8th, having been there one 
night only, these fine dreams were all knocked on the head, for 
I received a wire from Constant, via Tiflis, instructing me to come 
there at once to report. This meant, pretty certainly, that I 
should be for London direct, and within ten minutes I had ob- 
tained a train from the Armenian Commander, and an hour after 
was in it, saying good-bye to my invaluable men, whom it was 
sad indeed to leave behind, but whom I was able to assure that 
they would now soon follow me. 

My train, consisting only of an engine and one cattle-truck, 
travelled fast, and we reached Tiflis about i p.m. next day. 
On arrival I reported to General Beach, and having written a 
rapid report on the whole situation for local information, and 
also translated Mustapha Kemal’s copy of the National Pact, 
which was afterwards to become so famous, I caught the night 
train from Tiflis, and reached Batoum once more early on 
August 10th, having been absent about four months. 

At Batoum, I was fortunate enough to get a passage on an 
American destroyer which was proceeding to Constant. Leaving 
at midday on the 12th, the entrance to the Bosphorus was in sight 
soon after daylight on the 14th, and anything more beautiful 
than our run up that unique waterway to Constant in the early 
hours of an August morning it would be impossible to imagine. 

After a long and most interesting conversation with the Com- 
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mander-in-Ghief, in the course of which he told me that he had 
received a cable from the War Office to the effect that my brother, 
who was then acting as Commander-in-Ghief in charge of the 
evacuation of our troops from Archangel, had applied for me to 
be attached to his expedition, and that I was to be sent there if 
and when convenient. This subject was then put aside for the 
moment, and I proceeded to make a full report of the state of 
affairs in the Eastern vilayets and the frontier generally. I pro- 
duced the text I had obtained from Mustapha Kemal of the 
Nationalist ‘Pact’, which he had explained to me would form 
the platform of their party, and would be presented to, and cer- 
tainly confirmed by, conferences to be subsequently held in 
other parts of the country, the first of which was fixed to take 
place during the month of September at Sivas, a large city about 
300 miles west of Erzeroum, on the road to Angora. 

I was, of course, unable to vouch for the accuracy of Mustapha’s 
record of the actual decisions arrived at, nor as to their being the 
only ones settled or discussed at the Erzeroum Conference. The 
only real fact which I was able to emphasize and guarantee was 
that here, at first hand, was the text of the ‘Pact* in the form in 
which Mustapha, as President of the Conference, desired me to 
transmit it to my Government. This, of course, was much, and 
the Chief at once decided that I should proceed home immediately 
by the quickest route, and report to the War Office, and probably 
to the Foreign Office also. 

He gave me a much-appreciated invitation to dine with him 
at his country quarters at Therapia the same night, and also 
told me he was very well satisfied with the work done, and had 
recommended me for a suitable recognition of service. This, of 
course, was good hearing for me, as I had been very anxious lest 
I might not have been able to give him satisfaction, in the face 
of the unexpectedly difficult political situation with which I had 
found myself confronted. The remainder of the day was spent in 
seeing my fnends, and in ascertaining which was the quickest 
method of reaching London, the first step being to ascertain 
whether any ship, naval or otherwise, was sailing in the next few 
days, as the railway was not yet open through Serbia, and a trans- 
continental trip would therefore mean a circuitous journey of 
uncertain duration. 
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During my absence in the Caucasus and Anatolia the old 
Salonika Expeditionary Force had blossomed out into the Army 
of the Black Sea, and was in process of rapid reduction in 
strength by demobilization, so that I found many of my friends 
had left, and only one officer of the intelligence mess who had 
been there when I left still remained on my return. However, I 
was accommodated with a good room at the old ^I’ mess, and 
was provided with a car to take me to dinner with the Chief at 
Therapia in the evening. 

The drive from Constant to Therapia is about twelve miles, 
and is by no means beautiful at most times of the year, as the 
road runs high up amongst rounded hills of no particular interest, 
the magnificent waters of the Bosphorus remaining entirely hid- 
den from view in the winding valley through which they flow. 
On this lovely August evening, however, all seemed wonderful, 
and when, after descending the steep and narrow valley through 
which the road finally reaches the Bosphorus at Therapia, [more 
green trees and fields, and eventually the blue water itself, came 
into sight, the scene formed indeed a striking contrast to the bleak 
mountains to which I had lately become so accustomed. 

The Commander-in-Chief occupied a fine and spacious house, 
standing on a terrace actually overlooking the water. This house 
is much like a really good English country-house, with a large 
galleried hall in the centre. It was built as his summer residence 
by the representative in Turkey of Messrs. Krupp, the great 
German manufacturing firm, who had provided the Turkish 
Army with its armaments, and is fitted in the same way as any 
first-class residence in Europe would be whose owner enjoyed the 
same practically unlimited financial resources to draw upon. 

We sat, before dinner, upon the terrace overlooking the Bos- 
phorus, which on this peaceful summer evening was looking its 
very best. The water was quite calm and of the deepest blue, and 
the hills on both sides were clothed with shrubs and trees in full 
flower and leaf, all blending most harmoniously together in 
the twilight glow as the sun sank behind the hills, the whole scene 
producing a most striking impression of restful peace and excep- 
tional beauty. 

At dinner I reported to the Chief that I had ascertained that a 
King's Messenger would be leaving within two days, travelling 
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overland, and that if he saw no objection I proposed to go with 
him. To this he agreed at once, saying he would give instructions 
for the necessary letters to be prepared for me to take to the War 
Office. 

Next day I obtained my letters for the War Office, the neces- 
sary passes and passports, and also full information as to the route 
to be followed, from which I learned that, the bridges not yet 
having been repaired, the direct railway route, via Sophia and 
Belgrade, to Trieste was not yet open, and it would be necessasry 
to take a line branching from the main line north of Adrianople, 
and reaching the Danube at Rustchuk. Here the river would be 
crossed by boat, and a motor car from Bucharest would meet us 
on landing and convey us to that city, whence we could take a 
train running north through the Roumanian oil district and 
crossing the Transylvanian Alps, afterwards traversing the great 
plain of Hungary via Zegedin. Recrosing the Danube, we could 
then proceed via Agram and so reach Trieste, from whence the 
Simplon Express would take us to Paris. 

This was estimated to take eight days, though this estimate was 
admitted to be rather optimistic. The journey, in fact, took ten, 
but, though rough, it was full of interest, for the conditions exist- 
ing in most of the countries traversed were at that time somewhat 
‘unsettled*, and considerable uncertainty existed as to our rate of 
progress, and also even as to our eventful safe arrival. 

I joined the King’s Messenger, who was to be my companion 
on the journey, next morning at the station. He had lately been 
a Lieut. -Colonel in the army, and, though only temporarily 
acting as King’s Messenger, had already done the overland jour- 
ney several times under similar conditions. He confided to me 
at the station that he had come provided with certain special and 
indispensable supplies, the necessity of which he had learned by 
experience, and we then together examined the compartment 
reserved for us in the little train which was to take us to the 
Danube. 

The carriage and compartment appeared to me to be most 
luxurious, after the cattle-trucks in which I had long been accus- 
tomed to travel, the upholstery being of a soft material having 
the appearance of tapestry, and the seats provided with spring 
cushions covered with the same material. On entering, he pro- 
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duced, before sitting down, a bag containing a quantity of tins 
of Mr. Keating’s invaluable preparation of powder, and with these 
he commenced thoroughly to dress the wils, seats, and carpets, 
using many tins, and telling me that, though he had purchased 
the entire supply available, yet he much doubted whether it would 
prove sufficient, as this carriage was in a very bad state. This he 
demonstrated by holding up one of the cushions, of which I had 
so much admired the luxurious appearance, at arm’s length for 
my inspection, when I realized at once that it was literally 
‘moving’ with vermin. 

After this gratifying demonstration, I should vastly have 
preferred travelling in a bare cattle-truck, which one could at 
least have washed out with some buckets of water in the usual 
manner, but, as no other accommodation was available, we had 
to make the best we could of this already thickly populated 
compartment. 

The first step was to purchase a quantity of newspapers, which 
we spread everywhere, and upon which we took our seats, hoping 
that ‘Mr. Keating’ was carrying out his good work succeessfully 
underneath, as if he should succeed in gaining for us the immunity 
he claimed to ensure from the attentions of our noxious fellow- 
passengers, the unpleasant smell of his preparation would be an 
insignificant price to pay for his services. 

We then started, at 8 a.m., and spent a very dreary and tedious 
forty-three hours in that carriage, although our defensive measures 
proved entirely successful, and Mr. Keating entirely justified his 
\^de reputation for efficiency. 

We reached the town of Rustchuk between 3 and 4 a.m. on 
the third day, and after a few hours’ rest boarded the steamer 
which was to take us across the great river. The Danube here is 
three or four times the width of the Euphrates at Bussrah, and as 
our landing-place was some miles farther down the stream, our 
passage took us forty-five minutes at least, for the current, in view 
of the width of the river, ran with surprising strength. Arrived 
on the northern bank, we found, to my surprise, the Roumanian 
town where we had landed had been much knocked about by 
artillery-fire during Mackensen’s successful Roumanian campaign. 

An open motor car was awaiting us on the quay, and we 
quickly started on our drive of something under 100 miles to 
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Bucharest, across the richest agricultural district of Roumania. 

My first impression of Bucharest was one of surprise to find such 
a handsomely-built and prosperous town, very much more attrac- 
tive than anything I had previously heard of it had led me to 
expect. Fine streets were everywhere and handsome buildings, 
more in the French style than in any other; imposing open spaces 
and gardens, and many shops in the more fashionable thorough- 
fares, which would have been worthy of any capital city. The 
streets were busy and full of well-dressed and apparently pros- 
perous people, and many carriages and motors were to be seen, 
which would in no way have been out of place in Hyde Park 
during the London season. 

The female portion of the population, however, commanded 
my most cordial and spontaneous admiration, for, possibly as a 
result of my long residence in strictly Mohammedan districts where 
no woman is ever seen except as a spectre shrouded from head to 
foot in veils, the ladies of Bucharest seemed to me to be remarkably 
well turned out as well as of naturally handsome and attractive 
appearance. 

In the evening I took a drive in the park on the outsldrts of the 
fashionable quarter of the city, and found much to admire there, 
as it closely resembles the Bois de Boulogne of Paris, the principal 
difference being that in Bucharest the trees are much older and 
therefore larger and finer than in Paris, where they were all cut 
down during the German siege in 1872. 

In this wooded park were several excellent restaurants where 
one could dine under the trees and enjoy first-class music, and 
as the weather was very hot I reserved a table at the very best of 
these for dinner, my fellow-traveller, the King’s Messenger, hav- 
ing promised to be my guest that night. There in the cool of the 
evening we enjoyed a first-class repast and listened to beautiful 
music, whilst watching some most graceful and interesting danc- 
ing on the part of the elite of Bucharest society. 

Next morning we caught our train at 8 a.m., and found it so 
packed that, but for the fact of a compartment having been offici- 
ally reserved for the King’s Messenger, there would have been no 
chance of our travelling by that train at all. The Express consisted 
ofinternational ‘wagon-lits’, with a restaurant-car attached, and we 
were told it would take us right through to Trieste in three days time. 
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We recrossed the Danube by a magnificent bridge, for the river 
there is still a great one, though very considerably smaller than at 
Rustchuk, where we had crossed it for the first time. From there 
we ran on to Agram, and over the lovely Istrian Alps to Trieste, 
where we arrived in the early afternoon of the seventh day after 
leaving Constant, and were fortunate in finding a compartment 
reserved for us in the Simplon Express leaving next day. We 
stayed the night at an excellent hotel on the sea-front at Trieste, 
and left next morning via Venice, Milan, and the Simplon Tunnel, 
and I reached London on the evening of the tenth day after 
leaving Constant, having been absent from England this time for 
about seven months. 


N 
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INTRODUCTION TO PART III 


By General Sir Charles Harington, g.b.e., k.g.b., d.s.o. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ALLIED FORGES IN THE NEAR EAST 

Colonel Rawlinson has asked me to write an introduction to 
his Part III, which is called ‘In Kemalist Turkey’. 

He has chosen a tide that perhaps caused me more anxiety 
than anything else during the interesting period which I have 
spent in Constantinople. I came here knowing that we had many 
prisoners like Colonel Rawlinson ‘in Kemalist Turkey’, and it was 
almost impossible to get any news of them. Such news as we got 
was unreliable. They were completely cut off from us, and yet 
they had belonged - at any rate the majority - to the Army of the 
Black Sea. Weeks and months passed by. All efforts of the Foreign 
Office to secure their release failed. The Kemalists took no notice 
of representation made through the Constantinople Government. 
Some of their leaders were in our custody at Malta during this 
period, and they intended to keep ours. It was a heartrending time. 
The anxiety of the prisoners’ relations unable to get any news was 
very great. At last I got some news. It was to the effect that 
Colonel Rawlinson and his men were suffering much in prison, 
and, unless released, there would be little chance of Colonel Raw- 
linson or many of them getting through another winter. The 
Foreign Office then gave me permission to use any means I liked 
to secure their release. I therefore got into direct touch with 
Mustapha Kemal, and, in fact, very nearly had a meeting with 
him. My object was solely to secure the release of the prisoners. 
Other motives were, however, ascribed to the proposed meeting, 
which was never held. Negotiations continued, and I think we owe 
a debt of gratitude to General Rafet Pasha, with whom I have had 
many dealings since. He was, I believe, the Kemalist authority 
who prevailed on the Grand National Assembly to negotiate for 
the exchange of prisoners, which happily ended their troubles. 
Alas! I am sorry to say, the numbers we hoped for were not forth- 
coming, but I am convinced that all who had survived were re- 
leased and that there are none now in Kemalist hands with the 
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exception of two airmen recently captured, whose release it is 
hoped soon to effect. 

Colonel Rawlinson and his brave men arrived at Constantinople 
shortly after their release, accompanied by their faithful com- 
panion ‘George’ - the most human animal that I have ever seen. 
It was just a glimpse of life which one can never forget: the devo- 
tion of Colonel Rawlinson for his men, the devotion of the men for 
Colonel Rawlinson, and the devotion of ‘George’ for them all. 
They had all suffered together. They had been through more than 
we could ever know. 

When he left us, Colonel Rawlinson had one fixed resolve 
which impressed me very much, and that was that he was going 
to personally deliver each of his men back to his home and 
family. I have often pictured the scene. I know no better example 
of an officer’s care for his men. 

I have a souvenir of this gallant contingent which I shall ever 
value - namely, a signed photograph of them aU and ‘George’, 
with a tribute of their appreciation of our humble efforts to secure 
their release from ‘Kemalist Turkey’. 

As I write, we are anxiously awaiting the result of meetings 
being held at Angora. Is it to be peace or war? One prays 
sincerely for the former. We hoped, after Moudania, that we 
were within sight of peace. ,We hoped the same throughout the 
Lausanne Conference, I went to bed on February 4th thinking 
I should wake up next day to find peace had been signed and our 
troubles over. What a disappointment! We are passing through 
critical days. Will Mustapha Kemai and Ismet Pasha, both of 
whom desire peace, carry the Assembly? Let us hope so ! England 
wants peace. Turkey wants peace. The world wants peace. Let 
us hope that we shall get it and that we shall see Turkey settle 
down to peace and prosperity. We shall then be able to take away 
with us happy memories of our time here and of the kindness which 
we have received on every side. The relations between the Allies, 
the help and friendship which I have received from my French and 
Italian colleagues - Generals Gharpy and Mombelli - the firm 
friendship and close work of the British Naval, Military and Air 
Forces, are matters never to be forgotten. 

[Signed) G. H. Haiongton 
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CHAPTER I 


LONDON AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


Interview with Sir Henry Wilson - Interview with Lord Curzon - Reception of 
my reports - My instructions - Journey via Paris and Rome to Taranto - 
Embark on a hospital ship - Passage of the Dardanelles - Orders to fit out 
a new party at Constant -‘A’ mess - Organization of my Mission - Their 
training - Admiral de Robeck -■ Dinner on the Iron Duke - Fox-hunting - 
Golf - A fire-ship in the Bosphorus - Sail for Trebizond 


Reaching London on August 28th, after a record journey of 
twenty-one days from Erzeroum, I reported at the War Office next 
morning, and had the honour of having a long and extremely 
interesting interview with the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff (Sir Henry Wilson). 

I reported to him the details of the Turkish Nationalist Move- 
ment and its progress up to the time of the Erzeroum Conference, 
which had concluded on August 7th, and handed him a summary 
of the National Tact’, then agreed upon, the details of which had 
been supplied to me by Mustapha Kemal himself. 

I pointed out to him that the definite refusal of the Eastern 
Turks to submit to disarmament and demobilization, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Armistice, was no sudden decision on 
their part, but was rather the result of the deliberately patriotic 
attitude adopted by the delegates at the Erzeroum Conference, 
and formed an important and integral part of the future policy 
of the whole Nationalist Party throughout the Turkish Dominions. 

At that time the intention of the British Government to retire 
their troops completely from the Caucasus and to evacuate the 
port of Batoum had already been decided upon, and this decision, 
having been published, no doubt had much to do with the choice 
by the Nationalists of that particular moment for the throwing- 
off of all disguise, and the adoption of a policy of open defiance of 
the Supreme Council of the Mies. 

The outcome of my report as to present conditions in the 
interior was that eventually the Chief of the Imperial General 
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Staff agreed to reconsider the date upon which Batoum was to be 
evacuated by our troops, and the garrison there, then under orders 
to leave the port during October, received instructions that the 
evacuation would be postponed for a time at any rate, pending the 
further development of the political situation. 

I was then instructed to report to Lord Curzon at the Foreign 
Office, whom I had the honour of seeing in person the following 
day. This interview, of which I retain the most vivid recollection, 
was, of course, chiefly devoted to the political aspect of the situa- 
tion, and particularly to the personality of Mustapha Kemal, his 
influence and aspirations, his prospects of organizing a successful 
revolution against the Sultan’s Government and the Constanti- 
nople Party, and the ultimate aims and objects to which such a 
revolution, in the event of its success, would be directed. With 
respect to these very elaborate and difficult questions it was only 
possible for me to offer the opinions that I had formed on the 
spot, from personal acquaintance and discussion with the principal 
members of the Nationalist Party, and the result of my observa- 
tions as to the spirit and general attitude of the civilian population, 
as well as those of the military element. 

With suitable emphasis and, I trust, due deference, I rendered 
my report, and answered many searching questions. In the course 
of the interview I was repeatedly astonished to find the diversity 
and depth of the knowledge possessed by Lord Curzon of the whole 
situation in the interior, down to even small details, his familiarity 
with which impressed me more than anything else. The conviction 
was irresistible that our Government were fortunate indeed in 
having at their disposal, in the person of their Foreign Minister, 
a degree of knowledge and a variety of experience of the character 
and views of our diplomatic adversaries in the East, in all 
probability unrivalled by any of his predecessors in that great and 
responsible position. 

The impression with which I left the Foreign Office on that 
occasion, however, was that, although my reports were listened 
to with considerable interest, particularly as containing certain 
elements of novelty in the picture I presented of the possibility of a 
great future Moslem Republic, yet they were by no means taken as 
furnishing reliable information as to the aspirations of the new 
Turkish Party: nor was it considered that, even if the forecast 
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put forward should prove to be correct as to the objects of the 
Nationalist Movement, there was the least likelihood of the Turk- 
ish Revolutionaries having either the enterprise or the resources 
at their command which would be necessary to enable them to 
carry out the unexpectedly ambitious programme which I as- 
cribed to them. It can hardly be disputed to-day that the sub- 
sequent policy of our Government and the course of events since 
that date have tended to confirm the above conclusions as to the 
British official attitude towards the Kemalist Revolution at that 
time. 

Having rendered my reports to both the War Office and the 
Foreign Office, it was intimated to me by the Military Authorities 
that instead of proceeding, as had been proposed, to Archangel, it 
would be preferred that I should, if I was prepared to continue 
in the Service, return to Constantinople as a Special Service 
Officer, in the same position as before; and on my stating my 
readiness to remain in the army as long as I could be of any service, 

I was instructed to call again at the Foreign Office, and then 
proceed once more to Constantinople. 

I therefore had the honour of a further interview with Lord 
Curzon, on which occasion I again repeated what I had gathered 
Mustapha Kemal’s objects and intentions to be, and what pos- 
sibilities there appeared to be of his being in a position to carry 
them out. I then received instructions from Lord Curzon that 
I should, if possible, see Mustapha Kemal again and endeavour 
to ascertain as definitely as might be possible from him what 
Peace terms his party were expecting to obtain, and what con- 
ditions (short of the terms of their ‘Pact’, which was looked upon 
as impossible) they would be prepared to accept. At the same 
time it was to be officially understood that I was returning to 
Anatolia on purely military duty, for the purpose of reporting as 
to the fulfilment by the Turks of the military conditions of the 
Armistice, and that any interviews I might succeed in obtaining 
with Mustapha Kemal would be of a quite informal and unofficial 
character, and that I was in no way to be considered as other than 
an officer employed on ordinary military duty. 

Armed with these somewhat vague and purely verbal instruc- 
tions, I left London on October 20th, to report once more for 
special service at General Headquarters of the Army of the Black 
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Sea at Constant. The journey, via Paris and Rome, to Taranto 
ofiFered no special incidents of interest, but the trains were still 
very crowded, although a little less so than on the last occasion 
of my following this route. I found, however, that travelling had 
become considerably more expensive; not only was it no longer 
possible for a soldier in uniform to take a certain meagre amount 
of kit with him without payment, but prices had gone up in every 
direction: especially was this the case in Rome, where the hotels 
were crowded to overflowing, and a decent meal not only cost a 
small fortune, but was actually difficult to obtain. All trains were 
also many hours late, and we were seventeen hours between Rome 
and Taranto, with no chance of obtaining a meal. 

On arrival at Taranto, it was again necessary to wait some days 
for a ship, during which time I once more experienced the ameni- 
ties of the rest-camp, and suffered even more from the cold and 
damp than on my previous visit to that delectable retreat. I was, 
however, able eventually to embark, on October 27th, on the 
Gloucester Castle^ a hospital ship doing temporary duty as a trans- 
port, and then bound for Salonika and Constant. On going on 
board I found myself again O.G. Troops, with 198 officers and 
between 500 and 600 men under my orders. 

The doctor who was in charge of the ship was an old friend of 
mine, whom I had known in London before the war, and whom 
I was very glad to see again. The officers were a very nice lot, 
a considerable portion of whom were going to join Denikin’s 
Army in South Russia, to see to the equipments furnished to that 
force by us and to the training of the men. We had a pleasant 
journey as far as Salonika, where we had to take on board a 
number of Bulgarian and Turkish ‘sick’ prisoners, not pleasant 
shipmates at any time. The weather was good, quite hot, and a 
calm sea, and, this being my first trip through the Dardanelles, 
I was deeply interested. We passed close up to Gape Hellas, 
where the first landing on the Gallipoli Peninsula took place. My 
note made at the time says: 

T gazed with horror and astonishment, unable to conceive 
how anyone could order men to land at such a spot, in the face 
of a strong resistance, as, above the low mud cliffs, a gentle slope, 
without cover of any kind, rises up for several miles to the heights 
which command it absolutely. No one can have had any hope 
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of crossing this slope to storm the heights above, unless the works 
there had first been reduced by artiilery-fire. Those who tried 
to were heroes, every one; and there they lie to-day in the many, 
many cemeteries which, together with the wrecks of the ships on 
the beach, serve now to mark the spot.* 

That wa5 written when seeing the place from the sea, and for 
the first time, but on the next occasion of my passing there I was 
able to land and go over the whole ground, including the Turkish 
positions on the heights of Achi Baba, with reference to which 
there will be more to tell later on. 

The Dardanelles is much the same class of waterway as the 
Bosphorus, but bears no comparison to the latter with respect 
to natural beauty, as the hills on the Gallipoli shore, though high, 
are bare of all but low scrub, and on the Asiatic side the country 
is much flatter and offers no interesting points except at the 
‘Narrows* below Ghanak, a small and insignificant town, near 
which the waterway narrows to about one mile, and some higher 
ground on the Asiatic side comes nearly to the water’s edge. 
This is the site where Zerxes, the great Persian King of ancient 
days, threw across his bridge of boats for the passage of his army 
to Europe. 

On reporting at General Headquarters at Constant, I had the 
pleasure of once more meeting my old Chief, General Sir George 
Milne, then Gommander-in-Ghief of the Army of the Black Sea. 
I learned from him that I was to return as soon as possible to 
Anatolia, in the same capacity as before, but that, in the mean- 
while as my previous party had been demobilized, I was to 
organize a new party of volunteers from the troops in Constant, 
and that orders would be at once given to facilitate my fitting 
them out in a suitable manner, as I should this time have to 
cross the mountains in mid-winter, which was understood to be 
an arduous and somewhat precarious undertaking. 

I found myself quartered on this occasion in ‘A* (that is the 
Senior Officers’) mess. This mess occupied the town-house in 
Pera of the representative in Turkey before the war of Krupps, 
the great German munition firm, the same gentleman whose 
country-house at Therapia was occupied by the Gommander-in- 
Ghief. I found my quarters most comfortable, and the establish- 
ment of the same class as the country-house, already described, 
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at Therapia. The mansion in Pera occupied a really splendid 
site, commanding the anchorage of the Allied Fleets in the Bos- 
phorus, and the view obtained from there on the bright sunny 
mornings which distinguish the winter in Constant would be hard 
to equal anywhere. As Mr. Krupp, or his representative, had 
with true German thoroughness seen that nothing was wanting 
to make his house comfortable, or his cellar without a rival in the 
East, the busy time passed in preparations for my journey formed 
a most pleasant contrast to my previous experiences of the East. 

The party I was to get together was to consist of twelve men 
all told, including myself and an interpreter, as well as four cars, 
with my two machine-guns and two others, so that each car might 
be armed. I was also given a pretty free hand to draw clothing, 
in the shape of fur coats, gum-boots, etc., for the snow, and also 
to fit out the cars so that we could cover them in with sail-cloth and 
sleep in them in the isnow, as we were sure to be frequently obliged 
to do. I was authorized to ask for volunteers, on the understanding 
that they were not expected to be away more than three months, 
a somewhat optimistic estimate it seemed to me at the time, 
but about which it was well to make no remarks. 

The men were to be made up as follows: 

Four Army Service Corps drivers and four machine-gunners, 
with one non-commissioned officer from the Machine-Gun Corps, 
as well as my own batman, Leadbeater by name, who had been 
with me on the last trip, and was both a skilled machine-gunner 
and also a motor-driver, and was therefore capable of replacing 
any man in either category who might be incapacitated. 

With regard to the machine-gunners, so many volunteered 
that it was necessary to parade them all and select the most fikely- 
looking ones, which I did. With respect to the Army Service 
Corps drivers, however, the proposition was much more difficult, 
as, although I was fortunate indeed in obtaining one really first- 
class man at once, yet in order to obtain the remainder I had to 
be content with whomsoever I could get. A suitable interpreter 
was even more difficult, as, although there were any quantity of 
‘Armenians’ fully qualified for the post at the disposal of the Intel- 
ligence Corps, yet I was determined, in view of my past experiences 
in that direction, to take no ‘Armenian’ with me into the interior. 
I was therefore delighted when one evening I was accosted in the 
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streets by a miserable-looking specimen of humanity in civilian 
clothes, who addressed me by name, and whom I at once recog- 
nized as a Russian who had been with me as interpreter on my 
last trip from Tiflis to Kars and Erzeroum, whom I was very 
pleased to take on again in the same capacity. 

The ‘personnel’ being now complete, the preparations of the 
cars and the drawing of kits was pushed on, so as to permit of my 
giving them some training before starting on our travels, and this I 
was soon able to undertake. The training took the form of expedi- 
tions through the surrounding country, packing and unpacking 
the cars, bivouacking, and also forcing our way through difficult 
country where there were no roads worthy of the name, a state 
of affairs in no way difficult to find in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople. It was also necessary to exercise them in the use of 
their arms from the cars, and for this purpose I had to obtain 
permission to take them into the forest of Belgrade, a large 
and beautiful natural forest, lying about twelve miles to the 
north-west of Pera. This forest is said to be infested with brigands 
of sorts, and our officers were not supposed to go into it; but upon 
my representing that, if we should be fortunate enough to meet the 
real article, it would be by far the best form of training for my men. 
I obtained the necessary permission to visit this most promising 
training-ground . 

At this time I had the pleasure of dining on the Iron Duke, the 
flagship of the Mediterranean Fleet, with the High Commissioner, 
Admiral Sir John de Robeck, one of the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of the British Navy, whose personality is as charming 
as his record is distinguished. I have before me a letter, written 
on the day after the dinner, which may of be interest to many 
who have not had the advantage of partaking of the hospitality 
of an Admiral Gommanding-in-Ghief on his own flagship. The 
letter runs as follows: 

T dined last night with Admiral de Robeck, on his flagship, the 
Iron Duke, in the most spacious and palatial apartment, the ship 
being about lOO feet broad and the dining-room in proportion, 
and much the largest room (a cabin hardly describes it) that 
I had ever seen on a ship, other than the dining-saloon on a big 
liner. The ship’s band of first class musicians played during 
dinner, and afterwards we went up on deck to see a variety enter- 
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tainment, given by a most excellent company, all members of 
the 83rd Brigade, who had come off from their camp ashore to 
give the flagship a “show”. 

‘They must, I think, have been in “the profession” before 
joining the army and pretty good performers even at home, as 
one would see many worse shows, and none better, in London. 
The company consisted of six men and two “ladies”; the latter, 
who were splendidly got up, sang in falsetto and danced to 
perfection, causing all the sailors to roar with delight. As there 
were about 1,200 men on the ship, and they were all there to the 
very last boy, you may understand that they made some noise! 

I know that I enjoyed it immensely, and so, I think, did everyone 
else, the Admiri included.’ 

The weather up to the middle of November had been excel- 
lent, bright and sunny, and neither too hot nor too cold, with that 
pleasant nip in the air in the morning which is such a distinguish- 
ing feature of autumn in Constant. After the middle of the month, 
however, storms came on, and most unfortunately held up the 
transport for which we were waiting, as she was kept in the Dar- 
danelles, being unable to discharge her cargo there, except in calm 
weather, so that our departure was delayed till December 3rd. 
In the meantime, not only did we complete our training, but an 
opportunity was afforded for enjoying the various forms of amuse- 
ment which the British Army is in the habit of organizing at any 
place where its stay may be a prolonged one. Having been a 
stranger to any form of amusement since 1914, this opportunity 
was much appreciated, and I enjoyed several days hunting with 
the army hounds, and several rounds of golf on the links which 
had been established on the hills to the north-west of Pera. 

One night, just before leaving Constant, I determined to 
obtain a photograph of the Bosphorus, with the Allied Fleets at 
anchor by moonlight, in the endeavour to obtain a record of a 
sight of beauty which I considered could not fail to appeal 
to many who might never have the opportunity of seeing it. I 
therefore arranged my camera for a long exposure on the topmost 
balcony of Mr. Krupp’s residence from which coign of vantage 
the whole anchorage was clearly visible, glittering in the moon- 
light. 

Quite unexpectedly, just at this moment, the crews of all the 
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ships at anchor seemed suddenly to become wild with excitement. 
Sirens commenced to hoot in all directions, and every warship 
commenced signalling with her signal lights, whilst the beams of 
many searchlights shot up from ail parts of the anchorage. These, 
gradually sinking and concentrating on one spot, revealed at last 
the cause of the commotion. 

A large ship, burning fiercely, was floating down the current 
from the direction of the Black Sea, straight for the crowded 
anchorage, where over one hundred ships were lying at their 
moorings. It was a most remarkable sight: bright moonlight and 
a silver sea alive with lights, the crew of every vessel becoming 
suddenly as busy as bees, whilst little launches converged from all 
directions upon the burning vessel. The whole scene produced 
the effect of a gigantic illuminated regatta, suddenly startled into 
the extreme of activity. 

From the care with which the launches approached the burn- 
ing ship it was evident that they momentarily expected her to 
‘blow up’, but, as her sides commenced to show red from the heat 
without the expected explosion taking place, a chain was finally 
got on board, and she was towed across the current and allowed 
to float harmlessly past the crowded anchorage, close under 
the Asiatic shore, out into the open waters of the Sea of Marmora. 
Having enjoyed this almost unique spectacle, I was able to get 
my photograph, which turned out more successful than I had 
dared to hope. 

At the end of the month our transport at last arrived, and, 
having discharged her cargo, commenced to load with many 
mules and horses, as well as munitions of all kinds, which were 
to cross the Black Sea and be placed at the disposal of the Russian 
forces then operating under General Denikin in Southern Russia. 

I had the honour of dining once more, before leaving, with the 
Gommander-in-Ghief at Therapia, and of taking his final instruc- 
tions, the official portion of which was in writing, with reference 
to my military duties. The unofficial portion was conveyed in a 
personal conversation of which I took private notes, which I 
subsequently submitted to the Ghief for his approval and then 
committed to memory and destroyed. After a farewell interview 
with the High Gommissioner (Admiral de Robeck), who told me 
that if I was in trouble he would send a ship to take my party ‘off’ 
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from any Black Sea port at any time, we finally embarked on His 
Majesty’s transport Huntscastle, on December 3rd, bound for 
Trebizond. 

Our trip this time, which was estimated to last three months as 
a maximum, actually lasted two years, and each of those two years 
seemed to us to be ten. 
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CHAPTER II 


ANATOLIA IN WINTER 


Trebizond in winter - Camp at Hamsikeui - The Zigana Pass - Our house at 
Gumush Khaneh - The Vavok Pass ~ My men exhausted - Bivouac in the snow 

- Reach Baiburt - Start for the Khop - Our Turk mountaineers - Their Chief 
and their oxen - The elimb - Bivouac on the summit - Christmas night 

- Sunrise amongst the peaks - Casualties on the road - Reach Erzeroum 


Our first duty on landing in Anatolia, on December 6th, was to 
advise the Turkish Army Commander of our arrival, and to 
request facilities for reaching his headquarters at Erzeroum. There- 
fore, the day after landing at Trebizond, I visited the Military 
Commander of the district and handed him a copy of my military 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Black 
Sea, requesting him to communicate the same to General Kiazim 
Karabekir Pasha, and at the same time to ask that our journey 
might be duly authorized and assisted by the Military Authorities. 

This duty performed, it was necessary to await a reply, and 
in order to profit by the delay the men were daily exercised in 
travelling under the conditions obtaining in the country at the 
time, so that they might be thoroughly familiar with their jobs 
before reaching the snow-line, after which every task would, 
of course, have to be carried out under much more difficult con- 
ditions than those existing on the coast. Although, in December, 
all the upland districts of Anatolia are under snow, the coast dis- 
tricts then enjoy a nearly perfect climate. The extreme low tem- 
perature in the upper air produced a peculiar clearness in the 
atmosphere and an absence of all humidity. This makes the 
weather particularly invigorating and healthy, and at the same 
time offers no resistance to the sun*s rays, which, without having 
the fierceness of summer, yet serve to supply a genial warmth in 
daytime, and to render the months of early winter in these dis- 
tricts the most agreeable of the whole year. 

On the 14th our authority arrived; and at the same time 
we were informed that a house at Gumush Khaneh was at 
our disposal, and that another house was ready for us at Baiburt, 
a town some fifty miles farther on, on the far side of the Vavok 
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Pass, which rises to 6,500 feet, in a very exposed situation. We 
were also informed that snow now lay deep both on the Vavok 
Pass and in the plain of Baiburt beyond, and the next pass, the 
dreaded Khop, 8,300 feet high, had already been for some time 
impassable, but that arrangements were being made to give us 
assistance in our endeavour to force our way over it. This news, 
though by no means encouraging, was in no way a surprise, and, 
in fact, it was a relief to me to find that it was no worse. On 
December 15th, the day after the authorization arrived, we started 
on our really arduous journey. 

Leaving Trebizond at 8 a.m., the first six or seven miles are 
fairly level, but after that the climbing begins, and is both long and 
severe, the rise in under twenty-five miles being 3,500 feet. Owing 
partly to the bad state of the road, but more still to the inexperi- 
ence of three out of four drivers, night was coming on before we 
reached the head of the last valley, at the foot of die upper pass, 
only thirty miles from Trebizond. Here we pitched our first 
camp, in which operation the men had now far more experience 
than they had of the difficult driving which these terrible roads 
necessitate. Many times during the day did I long for my old 
experienced drivers who had been with me over this road before; 
but though three of the new ones needed constant assistance, I was 
fortunate indeed in the fourth, who was at least as good as any that 
I had had before. This man, Ankers by name, had volunteered 
first of them all, although he was at that time on his way home for 
demobilization, having previously been through all the cam- 
paigns of the Salonika Expeditionary Force, including the first 
retreat through Serbia, and had therefore already had an un- 
rivalled experience of rough tracks and difficult conditions. 

Ankers, whom I had promoted corporal before leaving Con- 
stant, had b^en brought up by his father as a butcher, so in that 
line also his experience was most valuable to us; but far more 
valuable still was the stout heart of his rather diminutive body, 
which never failed him in the face of any adversities, and again 
and again later on cheered and encouraged his comrades at 
moments when such encouragement was invaluable, and many 
times his unfailing courage earned my deepest gratitude. 

We were afoot at daylight the next day, and on tackling the 
upper pass the men got their first experience of snow at high 
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altitudes. Although they had been frequently told what to expect, 
I am sure the facts exceeded all their expectations, when they 
finally found themselves really face to face with these vast frozen 
solitudes, where no outside assistance is to be expected, and where 
all have to rely entirely upon their own efforts. On leaving camp, 
we had a sheer climb of 3,000 feet to the summit, entering the 
snow immediately on breaking camp. On this occasion I tra- 
velled last myself, to be in a position to render help to those that 
needed it, and to see that no one fell behind by the way. This was 
a very necessary precaution, and we travelled much faster in 
consequence, but it was ten o’clock that night before I brought 
the last cars into our resting-place, only forty-two miles distant 
from our camp of the previous night. Our halt was at the house 
which I had obtained the use of, just west of the town of Gumush 
Khaneh, on the banks of the Kharshut River, at an altitude of 
only 3,300 feet, seventy-two miles from Trebizond, close to the 
beautiful orchard which had made us such an ideal camp in the 
summer-time. 

On this occasion even the low-lying valley was under snow, 
though of no appreciable depth compared with that on the 
Zigana Pass at 6,600 feet which we had crossed on our way. 
We remained at this camp three days, doing slight but very neces- 
sary repairs to our cars, and collecting all available information 
as to the state of the country immediately in front of us. During 
this time snow fell intermittently, and I felt that, as heavy falls 
might now be expected at any moment, it was necessary to push 
on with the least possible delay. 

On the third night the snow ceased, and as it froze hard we 
made all our arrangements to start next morning at the first 
peep of day, before the sun’s rays had a chance to soften the 
upper crust of the snow on the lower ground. We knew that, as 
we had to rise to nearly 7,000 feet at the summit of the Vavok 
Pass, we should there, at any rate, be sure to find the snow hard 
enough to bear the weight of the cars, even at midday, although 
at the lower levels the surface would soften as the sun gained in 
power. We therefore got off in good time, and, the climb being 
long and gradual, the first twenty-five miles were done fairly 
easily, during which we climbed 2,500 feet in a constant ascent 
through snow which was hard, but gradually getting deeper, 
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We were now confronted by the open snow-slopes of the rounded 
hill-tops which form the Vavok Pass, the summit being about 500 
feet above us and two miles distant. Here we were well over 
6,000 feet high (the summit being actually 6,560), and were in 
deep snow, exposed to the full fury of a really icy wind, and so 
for the first time my new volunteers found themselves really ‘up 
against if. 

While nothing could have been better than the behaviour of 
three or four of the men, I was sadly disappointed in the others, 
who were inclined to be hopeless, and whom it was difficult to 
induce to struggle. Each car, of course, had to be ‘man-handled’ 
one at a time through the snow these two terrible miles to the 
summit, and it was only by the greatest effort on the part of the 
whole party of twelve that we were able to achieve this very ardu- 
ous task, it being long past nightfall before the last car finally 
reached the summit, the whole party by that time being blue with 
cold and physically exhausted. There then still remained over 
twenty miles to negotiate before we should reach the town of 
Baiburt, on the plain below, where we were expected, and where 
I hoped to obtain assistance next day, in the case of being unable 
to reach its shelter that night. 

In the meanwhile it would have been madness to have stayed 
on the exposed summit as long as there remained any chance of 
reaching lower ground. We therefore started the engines and 
undertook the descent, my orders being for the leading car to go 
on as far as it could before halting, and that I would bring up the 
rear. There were many minor casualties and mechanical troubles 
on the way down, all of which were successfully surmounted, but 
after about ten more miles had been covered the occupants of 
the leading car came back on foot and met me at ii p.m., to 
announce that they could go no farther, as they had lost the road, 
and their car could not climb the slope in front of them, the snow 
having there drifted to a depth of many feet. By the lie of the 
ground I knew that we must be within not more than ten miles of 
our destination, but it was evident to me that our bolt was shot, 
and that my men were at last 'clean-beat*; and, much as I should 
have liked to have got over the slope ahead, from whence it 
would be all downhill, and so have got them into shelter for the 
night, it was evident that they were most of them ‘all in’, and that 
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we must therefore stop where we were for the night, I therefore 
at once gave orders to stop the engines and empty the water 
from the radiators, which is, of course, under such circumstances, 
the first and most important precaution, any neglect of which will 
certainly result in cracked cylinders and hopeless enginebreakdown. 

In the meanwhile, with infinite difficulty, I worked my car 
through the deep snow from the rear to the head of the column, 
and, instructing the invaluable Ankers (whose spirit, although he 
was at least as tired as the rest and had done far more work all 
day, was still as high as when he started in the morning) to keep 
the water in the radiator of our car, and run his engine at intervals 
to keep it from freezing, I then made a circuit of the cars, to see 
what sort of weather my inexperienced ‘children’ were going to 
make of it, to lend a hand, and out of my long experience to assist 
them in making the best of a situation that was proving an ‘eye- 
opener’ for them. 

In spite of many protests, I had got them all into their high 
india-rubber ‘gum-boots’ before starting in the morning, so that 
we had no wet feet to contend with, and therefore less chance of 
frost-bite; I now personally saw that in each car a primus stove 
was lit and a kettle put on, the sail-cloth covers being well pulled 
over the cars, the edges being then heaped up with snow to keep 
as much wind out as might be possible. I then stopped at each 
car till they had all had a boiling cup of strong cocoa, and left 
them with the strictest orders to lie as close together as was 
possible, and to put as much under them as they did over them, 
using coverings of every sort of description for the purpose; after 
which, I waded back to my own car and got in, where I found my 
faithful batman, Leadbeater, with Ankers’ assistance, had our 
own lamp lighted and primus going, so that I had a real good cup 
of boiling cocoa myself, which I felt to have been pretty well earned. 

We three spent thd night in my car, running our engine at 
intervals, to keep the water from freezing, for we knew that we 
should want the water at daylight, and it is a terribly long and 
tedious job to thaw snow enough for an engine over a primus, as 
each kettleful is apt to freeze again before the next is thawed. 
It was my intention to endeavoxu: to get on to the town at day- 
light, and to send back oxen from there to bring in the remainder 
of the party. 
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Tha,t night was hardly a pleasinre-party, but I have known maiiy 
worse', and although we were all pretty well worn out, yet the 
two gallant fellows with me would have scorned to admit it, and 
their officer was certainly not going to do so. We passed the night 
sitting as close together as possible, dozing and talking, and start- 
ing our engine every ten minutes, keeping it then running for at 
least two minutes on each occasion, till the sky at last began to 
grow grey before the dawn. Then we all three got down with 
spades, and turned to with a will to clear a way for our car through 
the drift ahead, so that we could get on into the town and send 
back assistance. After about an hour’s hard work, we dug a ramp 
(slope) out of the cutting where the drift was, on to the higher 
ground at the side, where the weight of the wind had partially 
cleared the snow, and, going back, got the car and started on our 
voyage of discovery before the ‘children’ in the other cars had 
commenced to move, and long before there was any sign of the 
sun, which would surely later on melt the frozen crust and so make 
any movement of cars under their own power very difficult if 
not quite impossible. After many difficulties we reached the mili- 
tary outposts of the town by ii a.m., and carried straight on to 
the offices of the Military Governor. He, we found, had had every- 
thing prepared for our reception the night before, but, as we had 
not appeared, he had concluded that we had been unable to get 
over the pass, and that we had remained in the Kharshut Valley. 
He now undertook to send cavalry to the assistance of the remain- 
ing cars and to bring them in, after which we proceeded at once 
to the house reserved for us, where we found fires and food, both 
of which were most acceptable. After that, we were soon asleep, 
so that we got an hour or two much-needed rest before the other 
cars turned up in the late afternoon, towed by oxen, their occu- 
pants being in the last stages of exhaustion and discouragement. 
They both needed, and received, a good deal of attention from us, 
and a general rather forceful ‘bucking-up’ also, before they were 
capable of presenting a proper appearance, as British soldiers, 
before the Turks, who are pretty keen judges, and unbelievably 
hard and tough themselves. 

We remained in the town of Baiburt, which is situated at an 
altitude of 5,300 feet, for three days, very comfortable in the good 
house provided for us. Here I received a cipher cable from the 
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Gommander-in-Chief at Constant, instructing me not to go beyond 
Erzeroum without further orders. This was the first indication 
I received of any serious trouble being expected. We also received 
daily news of the condition of the dreaded Khop Pass, which lay 
about twenty-eight miles ahead of us, the summit at an altitude 
of 8,300 feet. The information we obtained as to our chance of 
forcing our way over before the pass became finally blocked was 
far from encouraging. We, however, decided to make the attempt, 
and, having notified the Military Authorities on the previous day 
of our intentions, we left Baiburt at daylight on Christmas Day, 
all determined to do our best to achieve success. 

The first twelve miles out of Baiburt were fairly easy travelling, 
but in the early afternoon we were forced to stop, unable to get 
on without assistance, being then still two miles short of the 
commencement of the upper pass, where a strong force of men 
and oxen had been instructed to meet us. 

I at once sent on some Turkish soldiers, whom we had brought 
with us from Baiburt, to the foot of the upper pass, to bring back 
the oxen to the drift where we were then badly held up, and 
seized the opportunity to feed the men, who were by no means as 
bright and as gay as I could have wished in view of the kind of 
entertainment which, as I knew, lay immediately before them. 
However, hot cocoa and food did them heaps of good, and an 
hour later about fifty oxen turned up, accompanied by the same 
number of real tough mountain villagers, who were immediately 
put to work clearing a passage through the drift. We then had 
rather a curious incident, which may seem strange to our English 
ideas, but which is typical of the country, and particularly of the 
Turk, and of the only treatment which he understands and 
respects. 

Having put the diggers to work, I came back to the oxen, 
in order to divide them among the cars, and found them peacefully 
eating, and the men in charge of them already nicely 'snuggled 
down’ in the snow, having evidently no intention of moving again 
that day. They assured me that those were the orders of their 
Chief, who on arrival had himself immediately disappeared into 
a hovel, where he had promptly lit a fire, and was making himself 
at home for the night. 

This was altogether too much for my patience, as I knew 
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that, although it was now fine, snow might begin to fall again at 
any moment, and I could imagine that quite probably our only 
chance of forcing the pass was in danger of disappearing, without 
any effort being made in the few hours during which the ascent 
might be successfully undertaken. I therefore sent two Turkish 
soldiers with strict orders to bring the great man to me, by main 
force if necessary, saying that the English Pasha commanded his 
presence. Presently he turned up, and casually told me that ‘he 
could not think of allowing his oxen to ascend the pass that day, 
as it was then too late, and that we should have to wait till next 
morning’ . 

He had entirely mistaken his man, and before he had finished 
speaking I had him by the throat, and there, before all his own 
men, I cursed him with all the Turkish oaths I could think of, 
and shook him again and again till his teeth rattled. The moral 
effect of this manoeuvre was excellent, for though he was stuck 
all over with knives, daggers, pistols, etc., he dared to touch 
none of them. The atmosphere instantly and entirely changed, 
and not only were my orders from that time on instantly obeyed 
by the mountaineers, but my own men were considerably heart- 
ened up also, a still more desirable result. 

We now got going immediately, and soon covered the two 
remaining miles to the foot of the zigzags of the upper pass. 
Here we were confronted by about the most serious climb I 
know of on any road which has any pretensions as such. The 
rise is 2,000 feet and the total distance three and three-quarters of 
a mile, long portions of which average one in twelve; of these, 
many stretches are too steep for an empty Ford van to climb even 
when the road is dry and free from snow, without at least three 
men pushing to help the motor. 

On this occasion the snow lay very deep on the zigzags, and 
although a track had been dug, yet the surface of rammed snow 
in this track was as bad as it could be, and the walls of snow 
on either side reached far above the roofs of the cars. The only 
favourable point was that, as we should be tackling the ascent 
in an icy wind and during the night, we could count on the surface 
everywhere being frozen as hard as iron, with no danger of meet- 
ing the soft surface which results from die sun’s rays in daytime, 
and which would have certainly rendered our task impossible. 
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We hitched twelve oxen to the first car, and ten to each of 
the last three, as the first has generally the most difficult task. 
I, as usual, travelled in the last car, to be ready to assist in case 
of trouble, and also to keep them moving, as night was already 
falling before we started on the climb. Many were the troubles 
that we met with, but all were surmounted in the end, the worst 
being a badly damaged steering on the last car, caused by a very 
deep drift, after two-thirds of the distance had been covered. 
The leading cars had here worn through the frozen crust of the 
drift, and the last car nearly disappeared altogether in the icy 
slush, its steering being damaged during the lengthy and difficult 
process of its extraction. This occurred about ten p.m., and, of 
course, at about the most exposed corner of the whole ascent. 

At last we were able to start again, and we reached the summit 
at midnight, finding that the others had already been there some 
time, and had all sought refuge in a kind of underground hovel, 
which I had told them existed there, with an earthen roof heaped 
up high to carry the snow. In this they had lit a fire, and were 
packed tight together fast asleep long before we arrived. We 
therefore backed our car against the back of one of the other cars, 
and, having lowered the tail-board of each, covered both the cars 
entirely with our large sail-cloth sheet, and so prepared to spend 
our Christmas night, as best we could, in the open. 

Our first step was to light our little oil-lamp, and then our 
primus, on which we made some cocoa and fried some bacon, 
the fumes of the latter, cooking in this confined space, making us 
cough incessantly, though no one had any idea of lifting even the 
smallest corner of the canvas cover, as the wind was now blowing 
sharply, and was of a temperature quite beyond description. 
We were, however, quite cheery, though grimly contrasting our 
Christmas cheer with the experience our comrades were having 
in other less exposed positions; and although thoughts of home 
were uppermost in all our minds, yet no one dreamt for a moment 
of referring to a subject which could only serve to make the already 
difficult task of keeping up our spirits infinitely harder still. 

That night was certainly the coldest it has ever been my lot to 
experience, and I trust that I am not fated to go through any in 
future that will in any way compare with it. We lay down on the 
floor of the car, as close together as possible, for the sake of the 
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warmth, each having round him every sort and kind of covering 
upon which he could lay his hands. My letter, written a few days 
later, says T had on my British warm, my big waterproof, and 
over all those my big fur coat, with my fur gloves and fur cap on, 
as well as my snow-boots, the whole being enveloped in a large 
fur rug, inside all of which I felt as if I was standing in an icy 
wind with only a silk vest on’ . I do not know if that gives a realistic 
impression, but it really was exceedingly cold - too cold, in fact, 
to sleep for more than a few moments, as under such circumstances 
it becomes necessary constantly to move one’s limbs, and to make 
quite sure that there is no numbness creeping on. 

When at last daylight appeared, the wind dropped, and the 
snow having ceased to drift and cut one’s skin, we sallied forth, 
to meet, to our surprise, the most glorious sight I have ever 
witnessed - that is, the sun rising on an absolute fairyland of rose- 
coloured snow. The ‘col’ which forms the summit of the pass is 
8,300 feet in altitude, surrounded by a succession of peaks (all 
extinct volcanoes) , which were close to us in the range we were 
then crossing, whilst below, to the south, snow-ranges extended 
in interminable succession to the far horizon. All these snowy 
giants, which average in the neighbourhood of 14,000 feet in 
height, become, as the sun first touches them, a rosy-pink colour, 
as delicate in shade as it is beautiful in effect, and everywhere 
the snow shines and twinkles in the hard frost as if scattered all 
over with brilliant diamonds. 

After enjoying for a few all too short minutes this magnificent 
demonstration of an Oriental mountain sunrise, and running up 
and down vigorously to bring back the circulation after our not 
altogether luxurious Christmas night, Ankers and Leadbeater 
started to prepare, one the cars, and the other some breakfast, 
whilst I braved the truly stifling atmosphere of the underground 
retreat occupied by the remainder of our party. These sleepy- 
heads were soon roused up, and came blinking out into the 
brilliant sunlight like a lot of moulting owls, but the magnificent 
air outside put new life into them, and we were soon away, hoping 
to get the worst part of the descent over before the sun’s rays had 
time to melt the crust of the snow. We made good progress, 
behind our oxen as before, till the afternoon, when, as the snow 
was no longer so deep on the lower slopes and the gradients there 
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were all favourable, we finally dismissed our Turks and their 
oxen, with substantial rewards, and continued our journey under 
our own power. 

There is a small village, rejoicing in the name of Pirnikapan, 
at the foot of the pass, at 5,600 feet, forty-six miles from Erzeroum, 
and, arriving here in the late afternoon, I was obliged to leave 
two cars, as they were both in need of repair. Their crews were 
also badly in need of rest, neither cars nor men being in fit 
condition to continue the journey. I, however, continued myself, 
with two cars only, having every intention of reaching Erzeroum 
that night if possible. One car, however, developed bad trouble 
on the way in the big-end bearings of the engine, and I was 
obliged to leave it at Ilija, a village only eight miles short of 
the great fortress-city, where I eventually arrived myself with one 
car only, accompanied by Ankers, Leadbeater, and my inter- 
preter, the Russian, Polakoffby name, at 10.30 p.m. As may easily 
be imagined, we were all pretty well tired out, though still cheery 
and going strong, after two successive days, each of which had 
necessitated over seventeen consecutive hours of strenuous effort. 

I had telephoned to the Army Commander from Ashkala, 
the first military post east of the Khop, thirty-five miles from 
Erzeroum, to say I expected to reach the town that night, with 
the result that we were met at the entrance to the fortress by 
some of his Headquarters Staff, who escorted us to the house 
allotted to us, of which we took possession, and, finding some food 
already prepared by the Turkish guards who had been appointed 
to attend us, we enjoyed a much-needed repast and a well- 
earned rest in our new quarters, where we were destined after- 
wards to remain so long and to suffer so severely. 
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Our house - The Army Commander - His orphan military school - The climate* 
The food - The wolves - I send some of my party in sledges to the coast * Our 
arrest - Destroy my papers - Surrounded by a mob - Play chess - Turk pre- 
paration for a military offensive - Kiazim Pasha leaves for the front - He is 
succeeded by Kiazim Bey - Teach the men Morse signalling - Make and plant 
a garden - Peace terms are announced - Our cars are taken - Our officer is 
withdrawn - Our guards steal our food - We^ become ill and weak - Our Irish 
driver joins the Turks -Our Christmas festivities -We are removed to the prison 


It was on the night of December 26th that we reached Erzeroum, 
and within the next few days we got our stragglers in who had 
been left on the road. The house allotted to us was not at all bad. 
It had been before the war the ‘Ajemistani’ (Persian) Consulate, 
and, except for being short of windows and woodwork generally, 
it was in fair condition ~ at any rate in winter, when the snow was 
down and there was six feet of it on the earthen roof. The stairs 
were always rather a difficulty, as the banisters - and all other 
easUy removable woodwork - had long ago been burnt for fuel. 
There was, of course, no furniture, but in a kind of outhouse on 
the ground floor was a chimney, under which we at once pro- 
ceeded to build a fireplace and construct an oven, luxuries un- 
known in those parts, where cooking is done over an open fire, 
very rarely of wood, and generally of tez^k (dried cow-dung), 
which not only gives very litde heat, but also imparts its own, 
peculiar and very unpleasant smell to any food cooked on it. 

General Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, the Army Commander, 
received me very well. I think he was really pleased to see me 
again, and we had many long talks, he telling me of happenings 
in his part of the world during my absence at home, which I 
reciprocated by giving him the news of Europe. After having 
presented to him my official military orders, and explained to him 
my duties, I told him privately that I was anxious to get in touch 
with Mustapha Kemal, who, he informed me, had left Erzeroum 
immediately after the Conference and gone to preside at another 
Conference at Sivas, 275 miles farther west, after which he had 
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continued to Angora, about the same distance farther on, where 
he was establishing the headquarters of the Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Government. He, Kiazim, promised to let Kemal know 
that I wished to have an interview with him when opportunity 
offered, but it was agreed that a journey to Angora from Erzeroum 
was out of the question at that time of the year. 

Kiazim Pasha is very pleasant company, and we had at this 
time many discussions with reference to Russia and her future, and 
although it was evident that, in case of trouble with Europe, the 
Turkish revolutionaries would of necessity be thrown into the 
arms of the Bolsheviks, he did not disguise from me that they would 
greatly prefer to establish friendly relations with the Allies, and 
especially with the British Empire, as any lasting agreement be- 
tween Turk and Russian, whether Bolshevik or not, has always 
been, and always will be, an impossibility. 

Erzeroum at this time of year (midwinter) is arctic in its climate, 
and subject to sudden storms, which in America would be termed 
blizzards, but are here called tepis. The wind during these storms 
is of a force and quality which render it as much as a man’s life 
is worth to be caught in them when out of reach of shelter. In 
consequence, as soon as a storm commences, aU houses are shut 
up, and no one moves out of doors till it is over. Sometimes two, 
or even three, days may elapse before the wind drops and the 
driven snow finally settles down; all then come out smiling, and 
begin cheerfully to dig out the entrances to their homes, often 
covered by many feet of snow. The calm after such storms is 
delightful, with a bright sun ever shining; the only precaution 
which it is necessary then to take is to smear the nose and cheek- 
bones with soot or some dark substance (the natives mostly use 
mud for this purpose), as, in the absence of sun-glasses or the 
above precautions, the effect of the glare is to cause a splitting 
headache, and eventually snow-blindness, a really terrible 
affliction. 

Soon after our arrival we all began to suffer in our digestions 
from the black bread, made from flour which is full of impurities, 
as much grit, mostly from the millstones, is absorbed with the 
bread, causing intense internal irritation and consequent suffering 
and weakness. Within three weeks we were all of us so suffering, 
and my young heroes soon began to lose flesh a great deal faster 
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than they liked or expected. We were, however, pretty well off 
for stores, as I had brought all that our cars could carry, and at 
this time, though some of them thought they were undergoing 
great privations, the conditions of our life were by no means 
really hard. 

I was at this time in regular communication by cipher-wire 
with Constant, and although I received no official warnings, yet 
I had no difficulty in ‘sensing’ an atmosphere of approaching 
trouble. The elections to the new Turkish Parliament having 
now been held (at the request of the Allies), the new members 
(all Nationalists) had all gone West, and were now in session at 
Angora, instead of at Constantinople, as had previously been the 
established custom. This new departure did not at all meet with 
the approval of the Allies, who intimated that the Parliament 
should meet at Constant, and be opened there with the usual 
ceremony of the Sultan’s speech, as they were not prepared to 
recognize the new assembly at Angora. After considerable 
hesitation, a proportion of the newly elected members had 
agreed to go to Constant, under the leadership of Reouf Bey, 
and to take their seats there, and they were already, during 
February, actually on their journey to the capital. 

Knowing R^ouf Bey’s opinions, and also his character and 
fearless patriotism, I felt sure that the position would become 
critical on their arrival in Constantinople, and I therefore decided 
to reduce the strength of my party at once to the smallest possible 
dimensions, retaining only two drivers and one machine-gunner 
in addition to my batman and interpreter. On March 2 nd, with 
the Turkish authorities’ consent and assistance, I dispatched two 
drivers, two machine-gunners, and one non-commissioned officer, 
in sleighs to the coast, at which decision these men themselves 
were much relieved, but I doubt greatly whether their relief in 
going was as great as mine in seeing them go! Immediately on 
their departure I made every preparation myself to be ready 
to get off with the remainder, at half an hour’s notice, immediately 
on receipt of a warning hint of any kind from Constant, which I 
believed was now to be expected at any moment. 

This was the state of affairs when, on the night of March i6th, 
I had just finished working at an up-to-date map of the country, 
which I was drawing to show the new roads, railways, and other 
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communications constructed during the war, when I heard the 
tread of many men outside and the rattle of arms, followed 
immediately by my door being flung open and the entry into my 
room of the Governor of the fortress- As he stood in the doorway 
I could see in the gloom that the hall and staircase behind him 
were filled with soldiers with fixed bayonets, and I could also hear 
words of command being given outside, so that it was evident 
that the Turkish Army was present in force. 

I, however, rose at once and, with, I trust, proper politeness, 
invited the Colonel commanding the fortress, whom I knew by 
name and repute only, to take a seat by the stove (then, as I 
thankfully noticed, burning brightly), and offered him a cup of 
coffee, at the same time inquiring to what circumstances I was 
indebted for the honour of his visit so late at night. 

To this very courteous reception he replied, I was glad to 
observe, by taking both a seat and the coffee, telling me at 
the same time that he was sent by Kiazim Pasha to express his 
Chief’s regret that he was unable to come himself in person, and 
also that the Pasha had that evening received important and dis- 
quieting news from Angora to the effect that, on the meeting of the 
New Parliament at Constant, on Reouf Bey, the Nationalist 
leader, officially declaring, as was his duty, the policy of the party 
he had been elected specially to represent, he and his principal 
supporters in the House had been arrested by the Allies, and were 
to be sent as prisoners to Malta forthwith! The city of Constant 
had also, it appeared, been occupied in formal military manner 
by the Allied troops, and under these circumstances he was 
requested by the Pasha to inform me that it was believed that as 
soon as this news became generally known in the town my party 
would not be safe, and troops had therefore been detailed for our 
protection! 

To assist in the pacification of the population, he told me he was 
instructed to request that I should order my men to surrender their 
arms, and to haul down the British flag which floated so proudly 
over our quarters, in order to avoid the aggravation of the feelings 
of the public which would result, under existing circumstances, 
from its continued display and our immunity from any form of 
reprisal. This intimation, as may be imagined, in no way lost in 
gravity from the extremely courteous manner in which it was 
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communicated, and I at once expressed my regret at the deplor- 
able course which events had taken in Constant, of which up to 
that moment I had been in entire ignorance. 

Whilst expressing my warm appreciation of the concern of 
the Pasha for the safety of my party, and acknowledging the 
insecurity of our position in the quarters we then occupied, I 
at once took exception to the suggestion that we should surrender 
our arms and haul down our flag, putting forward the alternative 
proposal that we should move immediately to the citadel with all 
our belongings, where, in the centre of the Army Headquarters, 
we should be quite safe from any exhibition of popular feeling. 

I expressed my readiness to carry out that move during the night, 
so that at daylight our present quarters would be found to be 
unoccupied. 

To this I received a still courteous reply to the effect that my 
visitor, being a soldier, could do nothing but carry out his orders, 
which he had already the honour of communicating to me! On 
that I drew his attention to the excellent terms upon which I was, 
as he well knew, with the Pasha, and requested him to be good 
enough to submit my proposal to his Commander, so that at any 
rate he should be aware of my opinion before the matter proceeded 
further. To this end I immediately began to put my suggestion 
in writing before any more could be said. To my great relief, the 
Colonel consented to do me the favour of personally handing 
my note to his chief, who occupied a house less than one hundred 
yards from my own, and on going out for this purpose I heard 
his word of command to the troops outside to stand fast and to 
await his return. 

I had, of course, not the least doubt as to what would be 
the result, but I had by my alternative proposal at any rate 
achieved the vitally desirable object, which at first appeared 
to me to be so difficult, if not impossible, as I had got the man 
out of the room for a few invaluable moments, to my own infmite 
relief. Hardly had the door closed upon him before I was hard 
at work collecting all my papers, orders, dispatches, and especially 
cipher-keys, and was cramming them into the stove, so that when, 
in ten minutes’ time, he returned, a vast amount of priceless 
destruction had been effected, which fact afforded me the greatest 
possible gratification all through my long subsequent imprisonment. 
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On his return he told me that the Pasha could not consent to 
my proposal, but that he was authorized, if I so desired, to 
demonstrate to me the fact that the house was surrounded in 
force, and to beg me, on behalf of the Pasha, to resign myself 
to the fortune of war, adding at the same time a somewhat 
complimentary statement which has no place here. I therefore 
accompanied him to the window of my room, and afterwards to 
other windows, commanding all four sides of our isolated house, 
from whence I was able to convince myself that there were at 
least two battalions in position all round it - a fact which, as I 
remarked to the fortress Commander, I took as a great compliment 
to the four British soldiers whom I had the honour to command. 
Then, with quite indescribably bitter feelings, such as I trust 
never again to experience, I proceeded myself to haul down the 
British flag, which I reverently folded and placed in the breast 
of my coat, where it remained, in the only safety which it was 
in my power to command for it, until at long last I was eventually 
hoisted over the side of one of His Majesty’s ships of war, after 
twenty long months of suffering and peril. That flag now forms 
one of my most valued treasures, and hangs above me in my 
English home as I write. 

This painful ordeal over, I sent for Corporal Ankers, and 
ordered him to surrender our arms, for which the Commander 
of the fortress undertook to give me a formal receipt. The latter 
then left me, saying that he would see to the posting of his troops, 
and return to take leave of me when he had done so. After about 
half an hour he returned, saying that he had detailed a strong 
guard to hold the house and an ofiicer to command, and that the 
ground-floor windows were then being wired with barbed wire as 
a defence against any sudden attack. We were told we were to 
consider ourselves as confined to the house, but that the oflicer 
was authorized to effect purchases, with our money, of anything 
we might need, and on tiiat he finally departed, having carried 
out his most unpleasant duty with courtesy and restraint, upon 
which I made a point of offering him my congratulations, whilst 
assuring him that his behaviour was adequately appreciated by 
me, and, under the circumstances, did him infinite credit. 

The next day I wrote formal letters of expostulation as to our 
detention, which I had no doubt was destined to last for a long 
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time, for the claim that it was for our protection was obviously 
only an excuse, and I was anxious to put it at once on record that 
I claimed the protection of the flag of truce under which I had 
been officially received as the representative of the British Army 
All these representations, however, produced nothing, though I 
did receive an official receipt for our arms, including my own two 
dearly cherished machine-guns, which had done such long and 
valuable service. 

A few days later an incident occurred which largely bore out 
the Army Commander’s statement as to the temper of the popu- 
lation and the feeling existing among all classes in the surrounding 
country against the Allies. I was at first rather tempted to con- 
sider that the demonstration in question was one ‘got up’ for our 
benefit, wnth the object of influencing any communications which 
I might subsequently have the opportunity of maldng to our 
Headquarters, but as it developed there were many indications 
of its genuineness, the most remarkable amongst these being the 
attitude of our guards . The following is an account of the incident, 
which I trust may be found of interest, though I am quite con- 
fident that under no circumstances can the reading of the incident 
excite even a small proportion of the sensations which it actually 
afforded tis at the time. 

About 2 p.m., several days after our confinement commenced, 

I was sitting writing in my room on the first floor, when I became 
aware of a remarkable muffled roar outside the house, and at the 
same time of a certain commotion downstairs, where our guards 
were quartered. Onlookingup through the window withoutleaving 
my seat, I saw that all the flat snow-covered roofs of the houses 
round were black with a collection of the most villainous-looking 
ruffians that I had ever seen, who appeared capable of, and 
anxious to commit at once, unspeakable atrocities of every 
description, and also that a crowd of several thousand other 
‘gentlemen’, of even more forbidding aspect, were spread over 
all the open spaces amongst the ruins immediately surrounding 
our house. 

The noise came from all these far from pleasant-looking neigh- 
bours, who were hooting, and cursing, and shaking their fists, 
and altogether demonstrating a decidedly antagonistic, or rather 
an actively hostile, attitude towards us. It has never before 
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been my privilege at any time or in any place to hear a more 
unpleasant sound than that which this very repulsive-looking 
crowd were then making, for it reminded me most realistically 
of the commotion in which, during my childhood, I ever took the 
greatest interest. This may always be oberved at the Zoo at any 
time when their food is brought in to the lions and other similarly 
pleasantly dispositioned animals. At the Zoo, however, the animals 
are safely shut up in their cages and their prey is brought to them, 
whilst in our case it was ourselves who were shut up in the cages 
all right, but the safety was problematical only, as we seemed 
destined ourselves to represent the prey, especially as we were 
without arms of any description, and the attitude adopted by our 
guards towards the hungry-looking ‘gentlemen’ outside was far 
from encouraging to us. 

However, as there was nothing to be gained by any kind of 
demonstration on my part, I quietly continued my writing 
in full view of the excited murderers on the roofs opposite ine, 
as if quite failing to realize that I was myself the succulent joint 
which they were expecting to be served up to them, or that I 
was in any way concerned in the proceedings. 

Shortly afterwards the officer in charge of our guards burst 
into my room in a state of considerable excitement, and requested 
me to come downstairs at once to the guard-room, as he had no 
confidence in the behaviour of his own men, and was, I was 
delighted to hear, personally responsible for our safety. He 
assured me, by way of encouragement, that he had telephoned 
for further support, and that he had every hope reMorcements 
would arrive before any disaster occurred. As I entirely shared 
sentiments in this respect, I at once followed him downstairs, 
in a manner which, I trust, appeared entirely unconcerned, and 
therefore I saw no more of the entertainment provided, though I 
noticed that the expression on the faces of our guards who were 
posted at the front door was far from showing that genial spirit 
towards us, and anxious concern for our safety, which I could 
have desired to observe at that particular moment, 

I found my men also in the guard-room, and was, as I expected 
to be, entirely satisfied with their attitude of calm self-possession; 
in fact, I am convinced that far more emotion was sho^vn by our 
guards than by any member of our party. Soon after this we 
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heard the noise greatly increase, and, to our considerable relief 
were told that a large force of Turkish police, armed with 
revolvers, had arrived to support our guards in their half-hearted 
defence, and very shortly afterwards the unpleasant mutterings 
died away and I was escorted back to my room, some months 
subsequently elapsing before we were again treated to a similar 
highly sensational entertainment. 

During the next few months our life was monotonous in the 
extreme, but not too arduous, as we had permission to use the 
backyard of our house for exercise; and as I had a certain supply 
of money hidden away, and as an officer was then permanently 
stationed in the house, we were able to purchase food without 
being robbed in too extortionate a manner. I also had a certain 
amount of seeds of vegetables, which we planted in the backyard, 
after clearing away the ruins there and digging the ground to 
make a garden, where we might hope to grow our vegetables, 
and so to prolong the time which our money would last us in the 
purchase of food. To this object, from the very first moment of 
our confinement, I devoted my greatest attention, being well 
aware that our lives would in all probability eventually depend 
upon our care in husbanding our meagre resources. 

My party now consisted of Corporal Ankers; my batman 
Leadbeater; Private Garter of the Machine-Gun Corps, a worthy 
representative of that justly famous corps; Driver Mahoney of the 
A.S.C., of whom more hereafter; and Polakoff, the young Russian 
interpreter. 

My own room was on the first floor, with a small room next to 
it, where Leadbeater and Polakoff slept, and where we did our 
cooking, such as it was, on a primus. The other three men were 
downstairs, in a small room next to the Turks’ guard-room. It 
now became vitally important to keep ourselves constantly 
occupied, and as at this time we were permitted to move freely 
about within the house, I devised all kinds of means of occupying 
ourselves, especially in the evening, the preparation of our garden 
taking up most of our time during the day. 

As time went on, however, we all began to sufier in health, 
chiefly from privation, for we reduced our expenditure to the 
very lowest possible amount and suffered accordingly, all being 
pretty constantly ill with fever and dysentery, and becoming 
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gradually weaker. Ankers undoubtedly suffered by far the most, 
though, in spite of the great pain which he constantly endured 
from his wounded hand (of which the thumb was amputated in 
July), I never at any moment heard a complaint from him, nor 
ever saw the least sign of any faltering in the steadfast courage 
with which he faced every adversity. 

At this time we still had our cars in the backyard, and kept 
them ready for use at any moment; but as the summer came on we 
learnt from our Turkish officer that there had been a Conference 
at San Remo, where the enlightened ‘Supreme’ Council of the 
Allies had decided and announced that certain portions of 
Eastern Anatolia were to be given to the Armenians. Of course, 
to us, who were in a position to know the utter futility of such a 
proposal, the appalling results which must of necessity follow 
such an announcement were clearly evident, and from that time 
onwards there were constant signs of preparations for a military 
offensive by the Turks. 

About this time General Kiazim Karabekir left Erzeroum, to 
take command at the front, leaving a Colonel Kiazim Bey in 
command of the fortress. This officer, who was more German than 
Turk, I knew before my incarceration, though I never saw him 
afterwards. His assumption of command initiated a series of 
events which could never have occurred had the energetic personal 
supervision of General Kiazim Karabekir not been withdrawn 
from the Erzeroum garrison, and we soon commenced to experi- 
ence the deterioration in the military discipline of the garrison 
resulting from the departure of that enlightened and efficient 
Commander. 

On June 15th I received a visit from an officer of the new Head- 
quarters Staff, who demanded the surrender of our cars, handing 
me at the same time a letter from the new Commander informing 
me that they were needed for the use of the Turkish army. I 
replied that I was, of course, unable to resist this demand, but 
that at the same time we yielded only to force; and during that 
night I took effective steps, as it was, of course, my duty to do, 
to render them unserviceable, although the Turks were as unable 
to obtain any evidence of this, as they were incapable of locating, 
and remedying, the highly technical causes of their unserviceable 
condition. The following day a party of their transport-drivers 
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arrived, headed by an experienced mechanical transport officer 
and we then passed several very agreeable hours watching 
ineffectual efforts to start the cars, which eventually were removed 
in tow, a pair of bullocks being required for each car. 

On this occasion I first became aware of the horrifying possi- 
bility that there might be found amongst our party any man who 
could prove capable of disgracing the uniform which we were all 
so proud to wear, by giving assistance to the enemy; for although 
I pointed out to the Turkish expert the cause of the trouble in 
starting the cars was due to the worn-out condition of the electrical 
ignition devices of the motors, replacements for which I assured 
him I had ordered from Constant, our one Irish driver Mahoney 
did his best in every way to assist the Turks in their endeavours at 
repair, though the other men quite properly refused to afford 
them any assistance whatever. 

I am anxious here to state that under the command of Kiazim 
Karabekir we had been treated with every consideration, and, 
an officer being quartered in the house, I had been at liberty 
to communicate to him any points, with regard to our confine- 
ment, to which I might wish to draw the attention of his superiors, 

I had also been permitted at any time to write to the Army 
Commander, with the certainty that my complaint would not only 
reach his hands, but that it would with equal certainty receive 
all reasonable consideration from him. From this time onwards, 
however, the treatment accorded to us was entirely different; our 
retident officer was withdrawn, and our guards consisted subse- 
quently of the lowest class of ignorant Turkish recruits, under the 
orders of a corporal, at whose mercy we were left, and who was 
careful to see that none of my complaints reached his superior 
officers, who ceased either to inspect, or even to visit, our quarters. 

The consequence of this neglect of supervision was that the 
food and necessaries which we were able to purchase were taken 
from us by our guards, who waxed fat as we starved, and that it 
became necessary to pay them fantastic sums to obtain a tenth 
part of their value in food. Our health, therefore, gradually 
began to deteriorate, and we became so weak as to be incapable 
of the least effort, and also, in the absence of proper nourishment, 
we suffered severely from fever, dysentery, and general emaciation. 

In early August the first Bolshevik troops arrived, and were 
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greeted by more demonstrations, torchlight processions parading 
the town in their honour; the Turkish officers at the same time 
adopted the Bolshevik marks of rank on their uniforms in place of 
their own, and all became (for the time at least) ‘Tavarish* (the 
Russian term for Citizen-Comrade) . At this time, also, the Turk- 
ish officers were all paid in Russian gold, Russian ten-rouble 
gold pieces becoming more common in Erzeroum than golden 
sovereigns were in London before the war. 

On August 4th Mahoney, the Irish driver, was taken to hospital 
at his own request, as he had neither the courage nor the desire 
to make any effort in the face of the conditions we were called 
upon to endure. At the same time I applied for the issue of rations 
to my party, alleging that I had no funds remaining upon which 
to subsist. About mid-August the first rations were issued to us, 
consisting of terribly inferior black bread and the odd remains of 
the army commissariat meat, after the Turkish soldiers’ rations 
had been cut up and distributed. 

On this we might just have subsisted had the quantity which 
was issued for our support ever reached us, but our guards saw 
to it that we obtained only the barest amount which would suffice 
to keep us alive, and at the same time the oil which was issued 
for our light and the wood for our fuel provided the maximum 
of light and warmth for our guards, whilst we were forced to 
dispense with such luxuries. We now became very considerably 
weaker, and about this time one of the men secured a photograph 
showing my own general appearance, which will convey a better 
idea of our physical deterioration than it is possible to gather 
from any description in words. The snow now came down again 
to last for the winter, and our condition became more and more 
deplorable. 

Eventually, on October 3rd, our house was again surrounded, 
and an officer told me that he was empowered to search the house. 
He subsequently proceeded direct to the spot on the ground floor 
where certain spare electric coils had been buried, and, having 
dug them up, took them away, at the same time taking with 
him the driver Mahoney, who had returned that day from the 
Turkish hospital, and whom I did not see again for many months. 

As the things they dug up had been the only portion of the 
hidden parts which were known to Mahoney, it was, of course, 
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quite evident whom we had to thank for our betrayal, and as 
the next day, the interpreter Polakoff was also taken by the 
Bolsheviks as a deserter from the Russian Army, we were left in 
doubt whether he had not also been concerned in the matter. 
However, I cannot bring myself to accuse any man of such conduct 
without definite proof, and that, in his case, was not forthcoming, 
as we saw him no more, and are still ignorant of his fate. 

From this time on we went from bad to worse, till we were 
hardly able to crawl about the house, and I then considered 
it highly improbable that I myself should survive the winter, 
though the younger men might be able to do so. I had, however, 
kept a small store of money in reserve, and with its assistance 
we contrived to eke out a truly miserable existence, although 
frequently without any food at all. 

I have a note that on December i8th, in perishing cold weather, 
‘we had then been sixteen days without the smallest particle of 
meat, and had not had even black bread, or any supply of food 
at all, for six days,’ whilst the note continues: ‘All complaints 
unnoticed, misery extreme.* These last two words strike one now 
as being rather superfluous. 

This was our condition on Christmas Eve, when the cold was 
intense and I slept in all my great-coats, wearing my snow-boots, 
and being also wrapped up, including my head, in every blanket 
that I had. In the first grey of the winter dawn on Christmas Day 
I suddenly awoke, and, to my infinite surprise, heard a very weak 
and trembling voice addressing me, saying, Merry Christmas^ 
sirJ My first thought, of course, was that this was as good a dream 
as I could expect, but, on the words being repeated, I crawled 
from my little camp-bed, and found my batman Leadbeater 
standing in the doorway, supporting himself, in his weakness, 
by holding on to the post. I thanked him, of course, most 
‘heartily’ for his Christmas wishes, and wished him the same in 
return, but all the while I was gradually taking in his appearance, 
with the utmost astonishment. 

He was dressed in full uniform (it is true that it was in some 
places in sad need of repair), but everything was scrupulously 
clean, to the last strap and fold of his puttees, while his boots and 
his brass buttons and badges shonp like stars in the dim light of 
the winter’s morning. 
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As soon as I got over my astonishment I congratulated him 
upon the appearance of my ‘Army’ (the men always spoke of 
themselves as such) on Christmas morning. He then said, in 
rather quavering tones, that the ^Army wished to know at what 
time I would prefer to take my ^Christmas dimer P and again I 
gasped with astonishment, and then begged him, for the Lord’s 
sake, to tell me what it was all about, for, as far as I knew, we 
had nothing to eat but a piece or two of black bread. He then 
told me that the ‘Army’ had been preparing a surprise for me, 
and that each of the three of them had prepared a dish for my 
Christmas dinner, and, please, what time would I take it? 

I then consulted him as to what time would be the most 
convenient, as it was evident to me that the right place for 
their delicacies was downstairs, and not in my room, and I was 
determined that my share of them should be the most infinitesimal 
which they would allow of, and that their feast, whatever it 
might be, should get down to these gallant fellows just as soon and 
in as complete a condition as I could managed to ensure. It 
was then agreed that dinner should be at twelve o’clock, and that 
each expert chef should bring in his own special masterpiece, and 
on that he left me. 

No sooner had the door closed upon him than I went to my 
trunk and got out my one good tunic, which I kept always against 
the long-hoped-for day when we might eventually be released, 
and which made a brave show of colour, with a brand-new set 
of ribbons, etc., and I ‘started in’ at once to clean it properly; 
also my belt and boots, being determined to be in no way behind 
my comrades in showing our guards how the British Army 
‘turned out’ for their great national ‘Bairam’, as the Turks call 
their feasts. 

Twelve o’clock, therefore, found me seated at my little camp- 
table in my very best attire, which, I trust, did no discredit to the 
‘Army* downstairs or elsewhere. On the sound of the midday gun 
the door opened, and Ankers appeared, carrying a dish, about 
which there was a certain suggestion of ‘eggs’, and resplendent 
himself down to the last buckle and button. 

He wished me a ‘Merry Christmas’, which I reciprocated, 
and I then told him how proud I felt of their pluck, and how 
I hoped they would allow me to come to see the men’s dinner, 
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according to the immemorial custom of the army. He said 
that they would be delighted, and so I got him away as soon as 
possible with his wonderful production undisturbed. He was 
immediately followed by Garter, whose appearance was, if 
anything, even more resplendent, but who was sadly weak, 
as he had long suffered, even more severely than the rest of us, 
from acute dysentery. 

His masterpiece was a ‘plum-pudding’ (!), made, as I learnt 
afterwards, from crumbs which they had swept up from the now 
very weevilly dust remaining from our tins of army biscuits, 
long since considered as finished, but at which he had been 
working for weeks to produce from them some semblance of a 
pudding. This also was rapidly passed over, though it was insisted 
on that I should cut off a piece; and he then also left me. 

Last of all Leadbeater appeared with a tart, made I know not 
how, but which he was graciously pleased to allow me to 
admire without detracting from its magnificent appearance, or 
interfering with the elaborate motto of ‘A Merry Xmas’ which 
distinguished its truly wonderful ‘crust’. It was then agreed that 
I should join them downstairs in five minutes’ time, and assist 
at their festivities, and he then ‘tottered off’ after the others. 

I found myself now faced by the most difficult problem of 
all, which was to get down the stairs myself. However, there 
being at the moment no Turks about to see me, I made a great 
effort, and, sticking close to the walls, eventually reached the 
head of the very dilapidated staircase, where I was at once in 
apparently hopeless difficulties, owing to the absence of any 
form of banister or hand-rail. There, having made quite certain 
that I was unobserved, I got down on my hands and knees, and 
so descended backwards with great success, regaining my feet 
against the wall at the foot of the staircase before reaching the 
men’s door, when I knocked, and was at once told to ‘come in’. 

The few odd old boards which served as a table were covered 
with a towel, scrupulously clean, as were also our few dilapidated 
iron cups and plates, the table being already spread with the 
‘delicacies’ which I had passed in review upstairs, the men on my 
arrival standing to ‘attention’ with marked and rather unexpected 
success. 

The first proceeding was, of course, to sit down as soon as 
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possible, before anyone had time to fall down, of which there 
was very imminent danger. I then addressed them, and asked 
by what possible means they had managed to provide this repast, 
in which I saw signs of eggs, raisins, and other unheard-of 
delicacies which were far beyond our means. 

For a long time they would not tell me, but I was very insistent, 
and at last the secret came out, told in almost a whisper, as they 
knew well I should never have allowed it had I known what they 
proposed to do, for they confessed that they had sold their socks, 
sooner than be unable to keep up the traditions of the British 
Army, by some attempt, however poor, to celebrate their Christ- 
mas Day in their quarters, as is the custom throughout the British 
Army. I then told them what I wanted to say to them, and did 
say, which cannot have differed much, I expect, from what those 
who read this story would have wished to say to such glorious 
men as these, had they been privileged, as I was, to address 
them at that moment. 

During this time our guards, who occupied the next room, 
had become aware that something unusual was in progress, 
and each hole in the wall and crack in the door was gradually 
filled with dirty, Turkish, low-class faces, whilst quite a number 
were also peering in through the barbed wire which covered the 
windows. As my discourse proceeded, they finally invaded the 
room itself, and crowded round our miserable table, furious all 
of them at our undefeated aspect, and also at the fact that they 
could not understand a word we were saying. 

Finally, I asked the men if they would back me up if I tried to 
sing *God Save the King’. Some very weak voices answered me 
that ‘they were willing enough to try, if I so wished, but that they 
feared it was beyond their powers to do themselves justice.’ This 
feeling I perfectly understood, and I therefore stood up, and they 
with me, and, taking off our caps, we gave, with all the strength 
we could muster, three very trembling cheers for ‘The King’. 

I much fear that they were very weak and quavering cheers, 
but the hearts that beat behind them were stout and strong 
and true, and I feel confident that if His Gracious Majesty could 
have heard them he would have appreciated them as deeply as 
many far more powerful ones he has heard from the lusty throats 
of his soldiers, who shout, on Christmas Day at home, with the 
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power that comes from the good roast beef and beer of Old 
England, enjoyed amidst happy surroundings. Our humble 
effort came from loyal hearts, indeed, but from men cut off entirely 
for many weary months from their homes and their comrades, 
shut up in a wild and desolate country, weak and ill, and ‘blue’ 
with cold, and with sadly empty stomachs, but still undefeated, 
and, as such, commanding the respect even of the wild guards 
around them. 

The corporal of the guard, when our small cheers died down, 
asked me what it was all about, and I had then the great satis- 
faction of telling him that it was our national ‘Bairam’ (feast), 
and that we were cheering our ‘Padishah’ (the King of England) 
and the British Army, her zaman galeeb (the ever-victorious) 1 
On that I made my way back again to my room, thoroughly 
exhausted, but in a mood to defy and fight any Turk or any other 
man or beast, and so must have been feeling much the better for 
our glorious Christmas effort. 

I myself, rather ambitiously, designed a yacht, and produced 
scale-drawings of every detail, including the lines of the hull,, 
finally constructing a model of the complete vessel in wood, with 
the aid of the one broken knife-blade which remained in my pos- 
session. This task took me eight and a half months of constant 
' work, and the model and the drawings are amongst my most 
cherished possessions in my home to-day. 

By these means we survived the month of January, and on 
February ist, 1922, we were moved from our house to the common 
prison^ that being the first time we had been outside the walls of 
our abode since March i6th, 1921, a period of ten months and 
fifteen days. 
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THE PRISON 


Some reflections - Armenian prisoners - The building - The new Commander - 
Salah-a-din - A letter - My answer - Outside assistance - Another letter - The 
surprise -The search -Its result - Deprived of all literature - Salah-a-din’s 
kindness - Visit of Headquarters Staff Officer - Order for our march 
to the coast - Our preparations - Lieutenant Hairie - Our lack of resources - 
Obtain credit from the ‘jobmaster’ - Our departure- Ilija- ‘George’s’ lame- 
ness — The hovel at Pernikapan - The Khop - Trebizond — Our good treat- 
ment there 


In recalling the feelings with which I received the order that we 
were to be removed to the prison, I realize that all other senti- 
ments were swallowed up in an overwhelming emotion of degrada- 
tion and of disgust that we, British soldiers who had done nothing 
but our duty, should be herded with the lowest criminals in the 
common gaol. 

The bare fact itself brought home to me, with a bitterness 
which I am powerless to describe, the immensity of the fall which 
the prestige of my country had suffered through the vacillating 
weakness of those into whose hands the custody of that priceless 
national heritage had fallen since the proud days, a short twenty- 
eight months before, when our armies were everywhere victorious 
and the British uniform commanded respect throughout every 
country in the world. 

I well knew, and had been brought up to be familiar with, 
the unremitting care and labour by which, during three centuries, 
the standing and credit of the British Flag had been built up 
throughout the East. Names of great men, for ever famous 
among my countrymen, flashed through my mind, who had 
devoted their life’s work to this supreme object, and bitter 
thoughts surged up insistently as to what would have been the 
penalties exacted in days gone by for such an insult, which was 
probably destined now to be suppressed or ignored, or if, indeed, 
any reparation were demanded, its exaction would be confided 
to the futile efforts of Greeks or Armenians - sad champions 
indeed to uphold the prestige of the British Army. 
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The above may seem very bitter reflections, but no one could 
know better, or feel more deeply than I did, how the news of our 
imprisonment would run through every bazaar throughout the 
East, and how this defiance of the British by the Turks would be 
magnified and used for their own purposes by our enemies. In 
the feelings of sadness which then were mine there was never 
any thought as to what our own fate might be, but only an abiding 
sorrow that our great country should be made to appear so cheap 
and powerless in the eyes of ignorant Oriental populations. 

On leaving our old quarters we first saw ‘Armenian prisoners’. 
Those we saw were being used as labourers (slaves would be the 
proper word) , and accustomed as I had become to see starvation, 
misery, and privations of every description, yet the appearance 
of these men gave me, even at that time, a shock such as I had 
never before experienced, and a memory which will remain with 
me whilst life lasts. It was then midwinter, the snow everywhere 
lying deep, the force and temperature of the arctic wind being 
beyond description; yet those miserable spectres were clothed, if 
that word can be applied to their condition, in the rottenest 
and filthiest of verminous rags, through which their fleshless 
bones protruded in many places, so that it seemed impossible 
that humanity could be reduced to such extremities and live. 
In fact, the duration of their tragic misery depended only upon 
the individual vitality, which enabled some, possibly the least 
fortunate, to continue to exist longer than others, to whom death 
brought a speedier relief from their sufferings. 

On arrival at the prison I was relieved to find that, though 
now used as such, it was originally a barrack, and was in very 
fair condition. A building of two floors faced the street, with an 
archway communicating with a yard in the interior, the east side 
of which consisted of a most ancient and interesting old mosque, 
now used for military stores. Along the north side ran a one- 
storied building, also used as stores, whilst on the west side was a 
two-storied building, with barred windows without glass, in which 
the Armenian officers were confined. 

The ground floor of the main building, which occupied the 
south side of the courtyard, was used for the guards, and on 
the first floor was a corridor out of which opened four rooms 
on the south side and five on the north side. My three men 
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were allotted one of these rooms and myself another, both on 
the north side, upon which the sun never shone. These rooms 
were fairly clean and had windows in which there were remains 
of glass. We were, however, allowed to bring from our house 
whatever we possessed, and the men were furnished with soldiers’ 
beds, whilst I retained my camp-bed; and we were able presently 
to obtain a stove for each room and occasional wood for fuel, a 
most vital necessity, as the temperature fell constandy below 
zero. 

Here, on the first morning of my arrival, I was visited by the 
new Commander of the fortress, a Lieut.- Colonel Emin Bey, 
whom I had previously known when he commanded a brigade 
on the frontier. He was quite civil, and, I should say, an efiicient 
officer. His predecessor, to whose neglect of supervision our 
previous sufferings were directly due, had now, as it appeared, 
been deprived of his command, to which fact we owed our trans- 
fer to the prison, where supervision of the treatment accorded to 
us, could be effectively exercised by the new Commander. 

On the whole, we were better off in prison than we had been 
at our house, for although we were confined to our rooms and 
sadly missed the backyard where we had been able to take 
exercise, yet this was largely compensated for by the fact that an 
officer was in charge of the prison and resident in the room oppo- 
site my own, to whom I was always at liberty to complain, and 
upon whose personality much depended. At the time of our 
arrival at the prison the officer in charge was a lieutenant named 
Salah-a-din, with whom I got on very well, and who was very 
friendly and visited me in my room almost every day. I was in- 
debted to him for many favours, and I did my best to teach him 
some English, which he was very anxious to learn. He remained 
in charge for six weeks after our arrival. 

At this time I was reduced to the greatest straits for money, my 
reserve having nearly disappeared, and, as I was supplied with 
no rations, I was reduced to selling what little I had in order to 
buy food. In this matter the good-will of the officer Salah-a-din 
stood me in good stead, as he bought my fiir coat from me himself, 
and saw to it that my other things were honestly sold in the town, 
and that we were not robbed unduly by the soldiers who were 
deputed to effect purchases for us. He also enabled us to purchase 
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a small amount of wood for fuel, which was very difficult to obtain 
and was a matter of vital importance to our existence. 

A fortnight or so after our arrival at the prison our officer 
obtained authority to permit one of my men to go daily to the 
market, accompanied by a guard, and thus we were able to econo- 
mize still further by purchasing only what happened to be cheap- 
est in the market at the moment. One day, about February 20th, 
the first ‘event’ of our prison life occurred. On one of my men 
bringing me the purchases effected in the town, he gave me a 
short note which had been pushed into his hand in the market, 
and on opening it I found it was from someone whom I did not 
know, but who was evidently an Armenian, who asked if he could 
do anything to assist us. 

Here was a development indeed, and one which caused me 
many hours of anxious deliberation. Naturally, I feared that this 
might be a manoeuvre on the part of the Turks to entrap me into 
some move which would enable them to connect me with one of 
the Armenian plots which were constantly being discovered, in 
which case our situation would be infinitely worse than it was 
already. This seemed the more likely, as at that time, although 
in entire ignorance of what might be happening in Europe, I 
had for some time past ‘sensed’ a distinctly more unfriendly atti- 
tude towards us on the part of our gaolers. It was not, therefore, 
till after many hours’ anxious thought that I finally decided to 
answer the letter at all, and even then only in a very guarded 
manner, saying that I was much interested in what he said, and 
asking him to communicate any proposition which he might desire 
to make. 

This apparendy reached its destination safely, as shordy after- 
wards I received a more elaborate episde, which was handed to 
Corporal Ankers by an individual who seemed to be a Turk, This 
letter was signed in a name I did not know, and asked me defi- 
nitely what the writer could do to assist in or prepare for an attempt 
at our escape. I therefore wrote to say it would be necessary to 
purchase horses, by degrees, as if getting together a caravan, and 
that as soon as the snow rendered any passage of the mountains 
possible we could arrange further details. I was, however, careful 
not to disclose in which direction I thought of escaping. 

The letter was the more interesting as my correspondent told 
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me the bearer was absolutely to be trusted and had access to the 
prison at all times; also that one of our guards had been suborned 
and could be trusted, as he was in reality an Armenian. I was 
also told I could recognize this soldier at any time by the fact that 
he would have a piece of paper protruding out of a certain pocket. 
I was at this time allowed to go occasionally to my men’s cell, 
which was two doors away from mine, a sentry with loaded rifle 
and fixed bayonet being always on duty day and night, outside 
my door in the corridor, to watch all my movements. Each time 
I now went into the corridor I saw a Turkish soldier lounging 
about, with the above described piece of paper protruding from 
his pocket. I therefore began to have more faith in my unknown 
correspondent outside and in the possibility of making use of his 
assistance. 

Matters were in this state on February 26th, when, soon 
after midday, Ankers came to me and handed me another 
letter. This was still from my unknown friend, by the hand 
of the gentleman who had access to the prison, and to the effect 
that he had already begun to purchase horses, and that he was 
located at a certain village about ten miles off, across the plain. 
It then went on to say that all his family had been massacred by 
the Turks, and that he himself wished to ‘drink the blood of the 
Turks’, and also to establish Bolshevik committees and every 
other Idnd of horror all over the country. This gave me a terrible 
shock, as not only was it the most damnable and impossible non- 
sense, which did not interest me at all, but it was at the same 
time the most dangerous form of statement to commit to writing 
which it was possible to conceive, and the life of anyone having 
anything to do with it would not have been worth a moment’s 
purchase if the Turks once got possession of such an excessively 
compromising document. 

I was actually reading this most murderous and dangerous 
effusion before my window, fourteen feet exactly from the door of 
my cell, when the said door burst suddenly open and in marched 
the second-in-command of the fortress, a Major Avni Bey, accom- 
panied by three other officers, and I became at the same time 
aware that an armed guard of at least twenty-five men, with 
fixed bayonets, was drawn up in the corridor outside. I wheeled 
round instantly, and as I turned slipped the letter into my breeches 
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pocketj where it at once seemed to hum like a red-hot coal. Never- 
thelesSj with suitable politeness and unconcern, I said good morn- 
ing and asked to what fortunate event I was indebted for the 
pleasure of his unexpected visit. This very polite speech contained 
one absolute truth - namely, the unexpected nature of the visit 
as it was indeed at that moment as unexpected as it was undesir- 
able and unfortunate. 

He replied that they had received information from Angora 
that I had sent a telegram to London (!), which had caused their 
Government great annoyance, and that orders had been received 
that ail my papers were to be taken from me, and that I was not 
to be allowed to retain any books or writing materials in future, 
and also that my cell and myself were to be thoroughly searched 
forthwith. 

Under these circumstances it may easily be imagined that the 
hot coal in my breeches pocket appeared to me to actually burst 
into flame. However, I retained what the sensational writers 
are pleased, as a rule, to refer to as the most perfect ‘sang-froid’, 
and that at a moment when such a condition was most vitally 
necessary. During the few moments spent in going over the papers 
on my table, I was busy cudgelling my brains to devise a means 
whereby it might be possible for one man, surrounded by so 
many eager eyes all fixed upon him the whole time, to use his 
intelligence to such good purpose as to outwit so many observers. 
Upon the apparently impossible achievement of that feat all our 
lives were probably at that moment depending, as, for an absolute 
certainty, in any case, depended the life of our friend then waiting 
in the village ten miles off to ‘drink the blood of the Turk’, and 
also that of his emissary in the passage outside, with regard to 
both of whom the blood-drinking process appeared likely to be 
infallibly and immediately reversed. 

That being the position, I determined to do my best and to 
make use of what wits I had for all they were worth. I therefore 
proceeded to show them all my papers, including my diary, which 
I had carefully kept since the day of our arrest, and explained each 
paper to them with the utmost candour. This being concluded, L 
produced my portmanteau, which contained the greater part of my 
very meagre kit, saying they would doubtless wish to examine 
everything in it. On their assenting, I opened the portmanteau, 
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and took my seat in a rickety old chair, which had once been 
covered in velvet, now hanging in tatters, the seat being furnished 
with springs, some of which still remained under the remnants 
of the velvet, and with the position of each and all of which 
I was thoroughly familiar. Sitting thus, sideways to the door, 
through which the guard outside were also observing me closely, 

I proceeded to take out each ardcle of kit and to hold it up for their 
examination, passing it afterwards round all the four officers for 
their inspection also, after which it was placed on the floor beyond 
the portmanteau. 

We soon came to my new tunic, which I was keeping against the 
happy day of my eventual release, and, as I expected and reck- 
oned on, the appearance of this interesting and essentially military 
garment produced considerable curiosity on the part of all 
present, so that I was called upon to explain all the marks of 
rank, the respectable collection of chevrons, and particularly why 
one only was red and the rest blue; also as to the why and where- 
fore of all the ribbons, etc. During this time, as each point was 
explained, the interest grew, and when we came to the decorations, 
to each of which I pointed with my finger, I felt pretty sure I had 
all their attention fixed on those objects, and I profited by that 
moment to slip the letter, or rather the blazing coal, out of my 
breeches pocket, jamming it instantly, whilst all eyes were fixed 
on the tunic, under a familiar protruding spring in the chair, 
under the tattered cover. That manoeuvre having been success- 
fully accomplished unobserved, I experienced a deep sense of 
relief, for, although I felt certain the chair was destined also to be 
thoroughly examined, yet a part, and that probably the most 
difficult, of my task had been triumphantly achieved. Before the 
examination of the portmanteau was complete, I found occasion 
to leave the chair and sit on the floor, apparently with the object 
of being in a better position to show them the construction of the 
trunk itself. 

This completed, I went up to the Major and said I supposed he 
would be bound, according to his orders, to search me also, and on 
his answering, ‘Certainly’, I commenced at once to undress, 
handing him for inspection each article as I took it off, and finally 
remaining in my vest only, and nearly frozen. As soon as the 
articles of my humble attire had been thoroughly examined, 
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I lost no time in getting into them again, seating myself in my 
faithful relic of a chair for the purpose; and as soon as that hurried 
operation was complete, I pushed away the portmanteau and 
replaced it by my kit-bag, with the examination of which we then 
proceeded. 

The articles here were of less interest. I had, however, reckoned 
upon my spurs in this instance to come to my assistance, for I 
had a pair of silver-plated spurs, which are quite unknown in 
Anatolia, and these had two peculiarities: first, they were fur- 
nished with silver-plated chains in place of straps, and, secondly, 
they were what we called ‘dummies’, there being no rowels, nor 
even the usual slits provided to carry those rather barbarous 
contrivances. 

I was in no sense mistaken in my estimate of the Turk and the 
interest he would take in these very European articles, for when 
I took out the first one and showed the silver chains, I was over- 
whelmed with questions about them, and when I handed them 
to the Major for him to examine, every eye followed them, whilst 
I took advantage of that instant to withdraw my ‘coal* of a letter 
from under the spring of the chair and to restore it once more to 
my pocket unobserved, as soon as possible afterwards taking up a 
position near the window, where the officers were busy packing up 
aU my papers, books, etc., for removal, to answer the many 
questions which they asked about them. That operation con- 
cluded, they then turned their attention to the little furniture I 
had, and the poor old chair suffered a very drastic search, from 
which it never afterwards recovered, a matter of no consequence, 
however, seeing that it had already rendered a service more valu- 
able to us than fifty such chairs could ever have been, even when 
new and in immaculate condition. 

Soon after the search-party’s departure, I received a visit from 
my men, all in a state of the greatest anxiety, as they knew, of 
course, I had received the letter, without knowing the dangerous 
nature of its contents, and they knew also that I could have had 
neither the time nor the means to destroy it. They therefore 
feared the worst, and could hardly believe me when I told them 
the story of how a little of that ‘sang-froid’ already mentioned 
had enabled me to get the better of so many keenly watching eyes, 
under such apparently impossible conditions. 
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It was, however, a sad day indeed for us, and particularly for me. 
The others, being together, could talk and enjoy the benefit of 
each other’s society, taking it also in turns to accompany our food- 
purchaser to the market; but for myself, I was rigorously con- 
fined to my cell and had no such means of passing the time, and 
had also lost many personal papers and records, quite irreplace- 
able, so that it needed indeed a stiff upper lip to keep up one’s 
heart in the dreadful solitude that ensued. Everything had been 
taken from me, even to my steel mechanic’s ‘rule’, from which I 
had taken the scale dimensions to make the drawings of my model 
yacht; but the model itself and the drawings of it had, thanks to 
the intervention of my good friend Salah-a-din, been left to me. 
For this I was indeed grateful, and I commenced forthwith the 
construction of a new scale on a piece of stick, taking the dimen- 
sions from the drawings of the yacht, as from this scale I was 
determined at once to commence to design and construct a model 
of a house, which might some day be of service, and would at any 
rate serve to occupy my mind and to enable me to fight against 
the terrible mental trial which I knew now confronted me, and 
which in so many instances has proved fatal to the reason of those 
unfortunate individuals who have been subjected to solitary 
confinement. 

On the morning of March 24th I received a visit from Emin 
Bey, the Commander of the fortress and district, who informed me 
I was to be sent to the coast at Trebizond for exchange against 
certain prisoners then at Malta, amongst whom was Reouf Bey, 
Mustapha Kemal’s great friend and the leader of the Nationalist 
Party in the Parliament which had assembled at Constantinople 
a year previously. This glorious news, in my then sadly weak 
and feeble condition, affected me so deeply that several long 
minutes passed before I was able to utter one word. As soon as 
I was able to speak, I proceeded to inquire as to how it was in- 
tended that we should travel, as the snow lay deep, and March 
and April are, of all the months in the year, probably the worst in 
which to take the road in those parts, as the sun begins to have 
more power at that time of the year, thawing the surface of the 
snow in the daytime sufficiently to make the use of sleighs impos- 
sible, except on the higher passes, and at the same time causing 
aU torrents to run in flood, and avalanches and other unpleasant 
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incidents, such as constant and heavy falls of rock, to be frequent 
amongst the mountains. 

I was told that we should march under charge of an officer 
and an escort of six soldiers, who would accompany us all the 
way, and that two arabas (small native carts) would be provided 
for the party, and that the journey would be accomplished in ten 
days, supplementary guards being provided by the local gendar- 
merie where risky conditions might render them necessary. 
Having given me this outline of what was intended, the Governor 
left me, saying we should start on the 28th - namely, in four days’ 
time. 

On his departure, my first proceeding was, of course, to com- 
municate the news at once to the men, and I therefore staggered 
up the corridor to their room. On opening their door, I had no 
need to say anything at all, for one glance at my face told them 
all that I was finding it so physically difficult to convey to them, 
and we all then sat for some time in silence, our feelings all round 
being too deep for words. After a while, however, we ‘bucked up’ 
a bit, and began to discuss what preparations it was possible and 
necessary for us to make for a journey that could not fail to be a 
terribly severe one. 

We realized immediately that, as only two small arabas were 
to be provided for the whole party, they would at most contain 
only the men’s kits and forage which would be required for the 
mules, the latter being necessarily a considerable amount, as 
none would be obtainable on the road. If by chance there 
should be any room left, it would obviously be our Turkish 
guards who would ridey and we should have to walk. This, in our 
then weak condition, I felt sure we should be unable to do. For 
though the men lately had each of them been able to walk as far 
as the bazaar for purchases, once every three days as their 
turn came round, I had not been out of my cell for two months, 
and for ten and a half months previously had not been out- 
side the walls of our house; so that a 200 miles march through 
the snow in four days’ time would be, for me at any rate, an 
absolute impossibility. I was likewise at last literally at the end of 
my resources as regards ready money, and it would be necessary 
to buy food on the journey, or we should be in danger of starvation. 

Under these circumstances we went through everything we had, 
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to see what remained for us to sell, to enable us to do our best in 
the way of preparations. There was, alas! lamentably little left, 
and what we had were only little humble things, such as metal 
mugs and plates, a small lamp, and various trifles, which though 
valuable to us, were of pitififlly small value in the market. We 
had, however, a few blankets, some puttees, and some odds and 
ends which we packed up, and which I decided to get Salah-a-din 
to have sold for us at once. 

A short while afterwards our friend himself returned, full of 
sympathetic congratulations on our prospect of release, and I 
explained to him exactly how we stood and all I feared for the 
journey. He then made the suggestion that he should apply to the 
arabaji (jobmaster) of the town, to see whether he could not ob- 
tain a conveyance for me from him on credit, payable on our 
arrival at Trebizond. This was the more likely, as the man was 
in a large way of business and, of course, knew me well. Salah-a- 
din therefore went off at once to the town to fetch this interesting 
individual. He brought the man back with him shortly afterwards, 
and he agreed without difficulty to let me have what he called a 
‘victoria*, as well as a large four-horse araba, for the journey, on 
my undertaking to pay him 150 Turkish pounds (equal then to 
about 1 7) on my arrival at Trebizond. This I immediately agreed 
to, and wrote out and signed and sealed the necessary under- 
taking. 

Salah-a-din then brought along the officer who was to go 
in charge of us, a transport lieutenant named Hairie, and 
a capital fellow in every way, certainly one of the nicest Turks 
it has been my lot to meet, and a man whom I should be glad 
to see again at any time. He (Hairie) fell in at once with our 
suggestion, which, of course, could only be carried out with his 
approval and consent, and it was agreed that he and I should 
ride in the victoria, and the men and their belongings in the large 
four-horse araba. I then sold my very last treasure, a small carpet 
I had ‘hung on to’ and slept on all the time, as a last resource in 
case of urgent necessity. It was a very good one, worth, under 
ordinary conditions, at least 150 Turkish pounds in Erzeroum, but 
I was glad indeed to get 37 for it when submitted to auction in 
the open market, under Salah-a-din’s supervision. 

The thirty-seven Turkish pounds received, amounting, as they 
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did, to about ;^4, enabled me to buy certain provisions and to 
keep a small sum over to pay for accommodation on the road 
as, of course, none would be provided for us, and sleeping in 
the snow would probably have finished us, even if the other 
hardships of the journey did not. All being at last ready, we left 
Erzeroum at 3 p.m. on March 28th, to go eight miles to the 
village of Ilija that night. 

The victoria turned out to be a vehicle quite beyond adequate 
description. It had once, indeed, been a kind of open victoria, 
but by dint of traversing the unspeakably rough roads of this 
terrible country under excessive loads the ironwork forming the 
floor of the carriage, and connecting the front portion with the 
back axle, had gradually given way and become bent, so that the 
back was at an angle which made it only possible to sit in the seat 
when leaning forward, an excessively uncomfortable and tiring 
position. When to this was added the astonishingly cramped 
. amount of space originally allowed for in its design, it will be 
readily understood that it was far from providing any Idnd of 
luxury as a conveyance over 200 miles of the roughest roads in 
winter. 

The road in the plain of Erzeroum was so bad and the snow 
so deep that it took us two and a half hours to do the eight miles 
to Ilija, although we had three horses to our light conveyance, 
which threatened every moment to fall to pieces on the way. 
Our poor old faithful ‘George’, also, who had never left me in 
the prison, and whose loving sympathy had served on countless 
occasions to cheer and encourage me during the long and bitter 
nights, was obliged to follow afoot through the frozen snow, with 
the result that his poor feet were cut to pieces, though he came 
on steadily without a falter, even when lame in every leg and 
bleeding from all his feet. 

On arrival at Ilija we found what,. for Anatolia, was quite 
good accommodation, as there are hot springs there which have 
for centuries been used as sulphur-baths, and therefore certain 
unusual comforts are provided there for visitors. We obtained a 
small room with a stove, which we lit, and after attending to poor 
‘George’s’ feet as best we could, we made some tea and ate some 
of the rolls we had made at Erzeroum for our journey, and so were 
soon asleep and warm again, having all been nearly frozen. 
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Next morning we started at 8 a.m., and reached the village 
of Pirnikapan at the entrance to the Khop Pass, in the dark at 
6 p.m., quite worn out, wet through from the snowdrifts, and 
frozen with cold. Here we found no accommodation at all, as, 
though there was one miserable caravanserai, it was crowded, 
every square inch of it, with the low-class Persian camel-drivers 
of the caravans waiting there at that time to get over the pass. 
Hairie, however, was equal to the occasion, and, mustering his 
soldiers, he at once burst open the door of the reeking hovel, 
proceeding subsequently by main force to eject the occupants 
until he had cleared enough space for us within its forbidding 
recesses. This we occupied at once, and we were even able, as 
we were famished with hunger, to eat some more of our rolls, in 
spite of the nauseating atmosphere. 

Much though I have travelled in rough places, I have never, 
either before or since, had to pass a night amongst such surround- 
ings as we there experienced. When free, it has always been my 
custom to bivouac in the open, whatever may be the state of the 
weather, sooner than seek refuge in any of these pestilential under- 
ground hovels. This time we were unavoidably *in for if, and the 
best had therefore to be made of it. The hovel itself was under- 
ground and was, of course, without windows, the roof, not more 
than six to seven feet high, being made of the trunks of trees, and 
the whole covered with several feet of earth and many feet of snow. 
The solitary room, if such it can be called, of which the hovel con- 
sisted was about twenty by thirty feet, an unusually spacious apart- 
ment, it is true, in that country. This was due to the fact that it 
afforded the only accommodation in the place, and that the 
village itself was situated on the main road at the foot of the pass, 
where travellers are perforce obliged frequently to halt for con- 
siderable periods whilst the pass above is blocked by snow. 

Out of this fearsome cavity Hairie and his soldiers had already 
flung at least twenty stinking Persians, though when we entered 
there were at least twice as many more remaining, packed close 
together in their foul and steaming sheepskins, a small and smoky 
lamp serving barely to illumine the clouds of smoke which rose 
from the fire of tezek (dried cow-dung) which burnt and stank in 
a brazier in the centre. This most objectionable odour was, 
however, entirely overpowered by the natural effluvia which rose 
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from the recumbent Persians, who alone remained motionless 
in that horrible place, where all else was literally ‘moving’ with 
every species of verminous life. All this caused me such nausea 
that it was thanks only to the emptiness of my stomach that I 
escaped, by the barest margin, the fate which attends bad sailors 
in a storm at sea. Like everything else, however, the night even- 
tually passed, though I feel convinced the recollection of it will 
remain with us all for ever. Our guards were moving before day- 
light next morning, and, the horses having been fed, we were on 
our way up the pass before 8 a.m., truly thankful at last to be able 
to breathe the pure fresh mountain air, however cold it might be. 

I have described the Khop Pass before, and will not, there- 
fore, depict it again, beyond saying that never have I had to pass 
it under worse conditions, the drifts being so deep that our 
progress was lamentably slow, for on many occasions the carts 
had to be held upright by hand, to prevent their turning over and 
rolling down the hill-side, an unpleasant experience which is 
by no means uncommon, and which one vehicle did actually 
succeed in affording us on this occasion. 

Conditions were much better beyond the pass, and we reached 
Baiburt after dark, securing there a small but dry room, with a 
fire, and also obtaining the, to us, most unusual luxury of a hot 
dinner from the restaurant in the town with what was almost 
the last of my ready money. 

We were now all suffering from the effects of the wind on the 
Khop Pass two days previously, which had been this time colder 
than ever, and, accompanied as it was by a bright sun, had 
burned us all so severely that our faces were no longer sensitive 
to the touch, and began shordy to peel wherever the skin had 
been exposed to the wind and sun. I was thankful on this 
occasion for my thick beard, which left only my nose and cheeks 
exposed and so saved me much of the suffering which the men 
went through. 

‘Left 5,30 a.m. Hell of a day - over our waists in snow - 
horses down - carts overturned - icy wind ~ temperature below 
zero. Arrived Hamsikeui (18 miles) 7.30 p.m., all dead-beat, 
having covered eighteen miles in fourteen hours.’ 

In Trebkond our treatment was entirely different from any 
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we had yet experienced, as we were given good furnished quarters 
in a fort by the sea-shore, one room being provided for the men 
and another for myself; and we were permitted to purchase 
our food from the restaurant and to go to the Turkish bath. A 
doctor also was provided for me, as I was in a sadly weak state, 
and the Turks did not like the look of me as a prospective ‘released 
prisoner’ in Constantinople. I was also allowed to visit the 
Ottoman Bank, with an officer. The manager there immediately 
cashed my draft on the Command Paymaster at Constantinople, 
so that we were able to pay the jobmaster and also to procure 
ourselves some clothes, of which we stood sadly in need, as well 
as many of the little luxuries of civilization to which we had long 
been strangers. 

Under these comparatively pleasant circumstances, we pro- 
ceeded to endeavour to recover our health as quickly as might 
be possible, whilst waiting for news of our exchange, which we 
understood then to be imminent. 



CHAPTER V 


PRISON AGAIN 

The Fort at Trebizond - Good treatment - We are told we are to return to prison - 
Our officer’s offer to send a letter to Constant - My dispatch - Our departure - 
Americans at Gumush Khaneh - Erzeroum Prison again - Kindness of the 
officer commanding the prison - My accounts and precautions - We are searched 
for money - My dictionary - Permission to sit in the prison yard - The Bulgar- 
ian officer -The letter in a cigarette - Moonlight music -Visit from Nouri 
Pasha - Ordered to the coast - Billet at Trebizond - Maman - Colonel Baird 
arrives - We are taken on board H.M.S. Somme 

We remained confined in the fort at Trebizond for sixteen days, 
during which our treatment was good^ and the fresh air and 
exercise which we were able to obtain did much to restore our 
health. The apparent imminence of our release, however, was, 
without doubt, the factor chiefly responsible for our recovery, 
as we were given to understand that at any moment a British 
ship might be expected to arrive for the purpose of embarking us. 

A Turk Lieutenant was detailed to remain in charge of us, 
and occupied the room next to mine in the fort. He appeared 
very friendly, and I was permitted to accompany him into 
the town to effect purchases or visit the baths or restaurant; 
and so confident did I become of our approaching release that I 
visited the local barber and went though the very unpleasant 
operation of having my beard removed, having now worn it for 
over a year. 

However, on April i6th, about midday, when going, as usual, 
for a walk with the officer, I became aware that he was very silent, 
and seemed overcome by emotion. I therefore asked him what 
was the matter - whether he had received any news. To this 
he replied that he had news, but that it was bad news, and that he 
hesitated to communicate it to me. This, of course, gave me a 
terrible shock, as I at once realized with dismay that some obstacle 
must have arisen in the carrying out of our exchange. However, I 
told him that I was neither a child, nor a man unable to face 
whatever adversity fate noight yet have in store for him, and 
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begged him to tell me his news at once, as shortly and plainly as 
possible. 

He then told me orders had that morning been received by 
telegraph from Angora that we were to be sent back at once 
into the interior; he did not know to what destination, but that 
orders had already been given for the carts and guards to be got 
ready, and arrangements had been made for them to go at any 
rate as far as Baiburt. It appeared that at first it had been pro- 
posed that we should start that very afternoon, but it had finally 
been arranged to delay our departure till the next morning. 

I will not attempt to describe what a. terrible blow this was 
to me, as no words could be capable of conveying the effect 
of this sudden shattering of all my hopes, which in the last three 
weeks had gradually grown so strong and confident as to amount 
practically to a certainty of our approaching release. I trust, 
however, that I received this sentence with proper courage and 
self-control, saying that it would be necessary to return at once 
to the fort to communicate this sad news to my men, and to 
commence our preparations for the journey. 

The young officer, who made this very unpleasant communica- 
tion, displayed himself, I am glad to say, a great deal of feeling, 
for the possession of which I had by no means previously given 
him credit. On our way back to the fort he told me that he was 
terribly distressed at the unhappy turn events had taken, and that 
he would be prepsired, if I so desired, to convey secretiy any 
letter I might wish to write to my friends in Constantinople, 
undertaking to give it himself to the commander of an Italian 
vessel, then at anchor off the fort, which he had to visit that 
evening, and which was due to sail during the night. For this 
I thanked him most sincerely, and having called at the bank, 
where I drew a further i ,000 pounds Turkish (then worth about 
j^iQo), we returned at once to the fort. 

It is due to the two brave men, then in charge of the Ottoman 
Bank, to explain that, although they knew well that they risked 
their lives in supplying me with money, they did not for a 
moment hesitate to do so. Further, they undertook to honour 
any draft of mine which might reach them at any time, in future, 
from the interior; and this although a banker at Samsun, in a 
similar position to themselves, had, as they well knew, a short 
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while previously paid with his life for a very similar action. I 
do not know these men’s names, and even if I did, it would, in 
their interests, probably be unwise to publish them, but I 
made a point of reporting the action of the bank to the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief at Constant, and of personally visiting the 
manager of the head office there, on my eventual release, to render 
my thanks, and to draw the attention of the board of directors 
to the very meritorious action of their employees, to whom I here 
once more tender my sincerest gratitude. 

On arrival at the fort, my hardest task lay immediately before 
me - namely, to ‘tell the men*. I have had in all my life no 
harder task than that. . . . Feelings were then stirred which 
were at the time, and are even now, far too deep for words, my 
one object being to do my utmost to assist and help them to meet 
the blow in a proper and soldier-like spirit, and, as far as in me 
lay, to set them the example which it was my duty and my privi- 
lege to do. But it was hard, and if, as I fear was the case, my voice 
trembled, it was small wonder, as my physical strength was at a 
sadly low level, and my own burden was a heavy one to bear. 

The bad news was, however, spoken at last, and received with 
an absolute silence, far, far more expressive than any words; after 
which I did my best to help them to ‘face the music’ and to get 
busy with our preparations. Before concluding this account 
of that most painful scene, I wish to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing my comrades once again for their help, and of saying, with 
deep respect and true appreciation of their courage, that these 
were fine men, tried and proved, and that I was proud indeed to 
be their commander. 

The remainder of the day, and until the officer came for my 
packet at midnight, I was hard at work preparing the papers 
which were enclosed therein, and which consisted of- 

1. A letter to the Gommander-in-Chief, dated April i6th, 

1921- 

2. A summary of my original diary, the full text of which 

had been taken from me at Erzeroum. 

3. My accounts for the whole period, which had been re- 

turned to me before leaving Erzeroum. 

4. Diary of our journey from Erzeroum to Trebizond, 

March 28’th to April 5th. 
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No. I will be found below, and will itself explain, better than 
any other description could do, the sad position in which I felt 
we were placed, and the light in which I then regarded our future 
chances of survival. 


‘Trebizond, April i^th, 1921. 

‘My dear General, 

‘Self and party have been here since 6th instant, awaiting 
exchange, and are now ordered to return to Erzeroum to-morrow. 

I have obtained the promise of the officer in charge of us to send 
this letter, and I have every hope that he will do so, and also the 
accounts, which I send, as no papers are safe in our possession, 
and we are liable to be stripped at any moment. I have tried on 
many occasions to communicate, but fear I have been unsuccess- 
ful, notably through the Americans at Trebizond, under date of 
January 5th, January loth, and February 24th, on which dates 
I was very doubtful whether we should survive. Now, however, 
we have been/e^, are regained some strength, and I have obtained 
money, which is the most important of all, as, with it and the 
experience I have, I can employ it to great advantage, and, 
unless it is taken from me, we shall last till the winter comes 
again, if such is required of us. I have also arranged with the 
manager of the Ottoman Bank here to credit any draft in future, 
which he is quite prepared to do, and for which he deserves 
great thanks. 

‘My last communication received was mail-dated London, 
January 25th, 1920, and Constantinople, February, reaching 
me at Erzeroum March 12th, and newspapers to April 3rd, 1920, 
and half-dozen whisky, received from jow, Sir, with our very 
deepest thanks, on June loth. No news of any sort since. 

‘The extracts from my Diary, which were overlooked when all 
my other papers were taken on February 24th, 1921, will explain 
themselves, and you will see that our treatment since they took 
our cars — and I put them out of action first — has been a disgrace 
to any nation, and of a barbarity which I find it impossible^ to 
understand. I am told that it is largely on account of my having 
destroyed the cars and refused to say how, or to help the Turks, 
that they have treated us so badly; but we only did what it was 
our duty to do, and no maltreatment would have any effect on 
the gallant fellows I have here now, though the one Irishman 

could not stand it. r* cc 

‘My men are now — L/Corpl. Ankers, No. i 9 d 424 > 7 b® JVL. i. 
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Coy. R.A.S.G.; Pte. H. Garter, No. 97505, 85th Goy. M.G.G.* 
Pte. R. Leadbeater, No. 59194, 66th Coy. M.G.G.; and I wish 
to say that they have all behaved splendidly in the face of the 
greatest hardships, and have done their utmost to maintain the 
best traditions of the British soldier. At no time has there been 
nor, come what may, will there be, any treatment of the Turk by 
these men other than as an enemy. 

T attach a short statement to the Command Paymaster, 
in explanation of the accounts which go with this, and I shall be 
greatly relieved when they go, as they have been a great anxiety 
to preserve. 

T wish to say, in conclusion, Sir, that I can understand that 
it is more than possible, and, in fact, only too probable, that the 
Turks may have put such a price on our exchange that it may not 
be in the country’s interest to pay it, and that, under those circum- 
stances, we return to our prison readily, and only trust that we 
may have the strength to carry out anything that our duty may 
demand of us, and we shall take pride in so doing, whatever it 
may be. 

^To illustrate how they have treated us, I send you a snapshot 
of myself, taken by one of my men just over a year ago, since 
when we have been in much worse condition. However, I trust 
our trip to the seaside (!) may have given us a fresh reserve of 
strength, and, in any case, our hearts are in the right place, and 
we fear no Turk nor his atrocities. 

T have not the heart to write to my wife or brother. Sir, as 
this is a hard job to face as it is, but they are always in my 
thoughts, and you will please let them know. Sir, that I have 
every hope of coming through all right in the end, and that I 
fear nothing for myself - except to cause them pain and anxiety. 

‘Always yours sincerely, 

\Signed) A. Rawlinson. 

‘ P.S. - There are about 3,000 Armenian prisoners in the 
neighbourhood of Erzeroum, in terrible case and starving, 

‘P.P.S. - If this letter is very informal, Sir, please forgive, 
as I am still very weak, and to-day’s news makes me so that I 
hardly know what I am doing, and the officer waits whilst 
I write - so very disconcerting! 

‘The whole country is now being combed again for men. 
Parties are everywhere coming in on roads. Men are young and 
good, and are everywhere coming willingly (i guard to S50 con- 
scripts). Numbers are impossible to estimate, but met two or 
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three parties of fifty and upwards during nine days* journey 
from Erzeroum. 

‘P.P.P.S. - I hear it is possible we may be kept at Baiburt 
this time, but either from there or Erzeroum it would be possible 
to get away if we had outside assistance^ horses, and a boat on the 
coast. In any case, “Off,” between Rize and Trebizond, would 
be probably the best place to make for - over the Ghorokh 
above Ispir. This is a feasible path and very unfrequented, and 
would not be suspected, but will hardly be passable much before 
June. Anyone to help should land at “Off,** or, anyway, come 
over the hills from there, and it might be possible to ascertain at 
Trebizond where we were - either from Red Gross, or Bank, or 
Americans. There is no chance without horses, clothes, and help, 
and a boat, but we should have the strength if the chance came 
along. I have been in fear that they herded us with the Armenians 
in order to have an “accident** (1) by letting the townspeople in 
at them, and at us with them, as the prison looked prepared for 
that, and the townspeople would make a quick job of it; but the 
time had gone by when we left, and, for the time at any rate, 
there was less bloodthirsty feeling. ^{Signed) A.R.* 

I sealed this packet very carefully with my Turkish seal in 
various places on the thick cardboard cover in which it was 
enveloped, in the presence of the officer, who took it with him 
on board the Italian ship, for which I saw him embark at mid- 
night from the little pier within the fort. I therefore had every 
right to conclude it was his intention to carry out his promise; 
and it gave me the greatest relief to think that, in all reasonable 
probability, the packet would reach its destination, and afford 
at last definite news as to our fate up to that time. 

In the evening I had been presented to the officer who was 
to be in charge of our party, and had also seen the Trebizond 
jobmaster, from whom I obtained a victoria for the journey 
which, without being anything but a very inferior conveyance, 
was none the less an improvement upon the terrible contrivance 
in which I had arrived. The officer was very young, and impressed 
me chiefly by his excessive nervousness, as this was apparently 
the first ‘job* which he had ever been called upon to undertake 
on his own responsibility, and I therefore foresaw much unneces- 
sary discomfort on the journey, which forecast subsequent events 
proved to be an absolutely correct one. 
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We finally left Trebizond at 10.30 a.m. on April 17th, accom- 
panied by many more guards than had been considered necessary 
on our previous journey, and also by a party of mounted gendar- 
merie. I was not able to ascertain the reason for these excessive 
precautions, but I concluded it was considered that the many. 
Greeks who had then already fled to the mountains, where they 
were in arms and in open revolt against the Turks, might possibly 
try to effect our rescue, of which laudable project, however, we 
saw no signs on the journey. 

We reached Jeveslik, at 1,800 feet altitude and seventeen miles 
from Trebizond, at 6.30 p.m., and found good quarters, or, 
at least, a small dry room to ourselves. The road was fair, but in „ 
the deep valley the heat was quite considerable - that is, much 
hotter than the hottest day of an English summer - this, of course, 
being caused by the powerful rays of the sun striking on the rocky 
walls of the confined valley. That night our very ‘jumpy’ officer 
told me he intended next day to cross the Zigana and reach Zigana 
Khan, on the other side of the pass, and that we should be 
accompanied by a large detachment of mounted gendarmerie, 
who would scout ahead of us over the upper pass. 

The distance from Jeveslik to Zigana Khan is thirty-two miles, 
and the summit of the pass is 5,600 feet above our starting-point, 
after which we should have to descend a further 2,500 feet to 
reach Zigana Khan. It was easy, therefore, to foresee that we 
were in for a terribly severe day, especially as the upper pass lay 
deep in snow. I was not surprised, therefore, when we were told 
we should start in the dark, at 4.30 a.m., which we did. There 
was much less snow on the pass than when we had come over it, 
in such high spirits, just fourteen days before, and we reached 
our destination at 7.30 p.m., having seen no signs of anyone but 
our numerous guards, my only comment in my notes on the 
journey being ‘A very long day,’ which description, I think, will 
be considered as amply justified by our fifteen hours’ continuous 
march! 

The next night we reached Gumush Khaneh, after ten hours’ 
travelling, and on arrival the men told me they had seen and 
spoken to some Americans on entering the town. We were, 
as on our last halt at this place, quartered in the large common 
room, which serves the purpose, fulfilled in more civilized 
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countries by an inn, of affording shelter for travellers; but on 
this occasion, thanks to the extreme nervousness of our young 
officer, all the public were ejected and we were hurried inside 
as quickly as possible. Before reaching the door, however, I saw 
an obvious American in the crowd, who shouted ‘Hulloa!’ to 
which, however, I was only able to answer by a sign that I could 
not talk to him, as he was hurriedly shepherded off by Turkish 
soldiers, I being as hurriedly hustled into the building, where 
even the windows were promptly closed and covered. Our 
officer himself sat up the whole night to make sure that no com- 
munication should be possible between us and our American 
sympathizers in the town. 

I understood that the gentlemen formed part of the American 
Relief staff, who had, to my knowledge, for long been doing their 
usual splendid work in relieving the starving Armenians in the 
Kars and Erivan districts. I gathered that they were now being 
forced to leave the country by the Turks, to whom, of course, 
any idea of philanthropy is hopelessly inexplicable, and who 
were inclined to treat these heroic workers in the cause of human- 
ity as spies whose objects were to excite the sympathy of Europe 
and America in favour of the Christian minority, whom it is, 
and has long been, the deliberate policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to exterminate. 

Next morning our departure was delayed, and we were not 
allowed outside, until the Americans had left the town on their 
way to Trebizond, when we continued our journey in the opposite 
direction. The Americans, however, had seen our party, and, 
having actually recognized me, were therefore able to report 
that fact on their arrival at Constantinople, from whence it was 
telegraphed home. This formed the first and only reliable news 
received as to my then being still alive, though on my way again 
to captivity in the interior. 

The remainder of our journey was uneventful but exceedingly 
disagreeable, as the marches were long and our guards brutd to a 
degree, whilst the anxious young officer was a most unsuitable 
person for such duty. Above all else, we knew well with what 
misery we were now confronted, and therefore suffered even more 

in our minds than in our bodies. 

On April 24th we finally reached Erzeroum, where the snow 
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still lay deep and the wind was as bitter as ever, and returned 
to our prison, where we were given the same cells that we had 
previously occupied, and into which we were thrust without any 
kind of provision in the way of light, heat, or furniture of any 
kind, the cells being absolutely bare. I feel sure we shall always 
remember that first night in the old prison which we had been 
so rejoiced to leave, as we thought, for ever, and the awful sensa- 
tions of forsaken loneliness and misery with which our surroundings 
insistently oppressed us. However, we were, shortly after our 
arrival, visited by the officer then in charge of the prison in suc- 
cession to Salah-a-din, who, to our infinite relief and joy, proved 
to be one whom we already knew well and much liked, but 
whose name, in his own interest, I am bound to withhold. 

His sympathy was of the utmost value, and I obtained readily 
his permission to send out to the restaurant in the town for food, 
and to have my men into my cell, so that we might all be together, 
at any rate during that dreadful night, for warmth and society. 
In the morning our prison Commander detailed a non-commis- 
sioned officer to effect purchases for us in the town, which now, 
having funds at our disposal, we were well able on this occasion 
to afford, and we indulged in stoves, lamps, cooking-pots, etc., 
so that we were much better off than we had been when last here, 
once the initial shock of the first night was past. 

I also received an invaluable hint that, in all probability, we 
should be searched for our money, and we took immediate steps 
to safeguard this, to us, priceless treasure, by the following means. 
I was, of course, well aware that any search which might take 
place would be of the most rigorous nature, and I therefore again 
had recourse to an elaborate review of the situation, so as to 
utilize what experience of the limitations of our gaolers’ intelli- 
gence I already had, in order to defeat our searchers by imagining 
myself to be in their position, and endeavouring by that means 
to determine exactly what they would be likely to do and how they 
would do it. 

After some hours’ hard thinking, I then proceeded to take 
the first step, by dividing our funds into nine different portions, 
of which six were comparatively small sums, two others were of 
more considerable amounts, and the last one was equal to the 
half of our total resources. These divisions were, of course, based 
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upon the various positions in which I proposed to secrete our bank- 
notes, these positions, again, being determined with a view, first, 
to the possibility of our being separated or moved to other places 
of confinement; and, second, with a view of accessibility, so that 
small amounts might be readily available, whilst the larger 
amounts would be more permanently and safely concealed. 

The men had made for themselves, long ago, slippers, the 
soles of which consisted of the thick rubber from the inner tubes 
of our motor car, and these had been worn so long that the 
various thicknesses of which they consisted had become pressed 
practically into one solid piece of rubber. All these were now 
opened sufficiently to admit of certain of the smaller notes being 
inserted between them, and in this manner six of the smaller 
parcels of notes were disposed of in the six slippers of the three 
men, being not only easily accessible, but insuring that no man 
would be left penniless, even in event of us all being separated. 

The next two parcels were of considerably higher value, 
and were more permanently concealed. As we still possessed 
two ordinary Service water-bottles, of which it was unlikely that 
we should be deprived, I proceeded to split the thick felt with 
which the outside of the botdes is covered, and inserted the notes 
therein, afterwards well damping the felt and submitting it to 
pressure, until the original slit became impossible to find, even 
when one knew where it had been made. 

For the last and greatest treasure I had reserved a hiding-place 
which I considered would defy detection, however ingenious might 
be the searchers. For this purpose I made use of my old portman- 
teau, which was in a very dilapidated condition, all the linings, 
fittings, and stitchings having now perished or been torn away. 
The good English leather, however, was about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and this I split and inserted the notes in the interior 
of the leather, afterwards damping it and closing the slits by pres- 
sure when wet, so that it became absolutely impossible to conceive 
that anything could be concealed in the thickness of the material 
itself, where no opening could be found. 

Having taken these precautions, I then proceeded to use my 
experience of the intellectual limitations of the Turks to even 
better purpose, without which further measure I have no doubt at 
all that none of the others previously taken would have been of any 
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ultimate avail. It was my invariable custom, as the Turks 
knew, to keep the most careful account of my expenditure and to 
take receipts for all payments. I therefore balanced my accounts 
carefully, showing the exact amount received from the bank at 
Trebizond (of which the Turks, I felt sure, would have already 
received accurate information) , as well as the payments made by 
me, including a purchase of furs in Trebizond for dispatch to Eng- 
land, which payment, curiously enough, precisely corresponded 
with the amount of our concealed resources. 

The account, which was quite clear and simple, showed finally 
a balance of 86 pounds Turkish in hand, as well as some small 
change which was in daily use as petty cash. These preparations 
completed, I was ready for the search, which we knew we might’ 
expect at any moment. As a matter of fact, although we had been 
very quick, yet even then we were barely in time, for on the after- 
noon of the third day after our return I received a visit from 
Avni Bey, a most interesting and original character, who, having 
risen from the ranks, was now, at the age of sixty, a Major of 
artillery, and Commandant of the ‘Merzke’, or town and fortress 
headquarters. The moment I saw this old gentleman, whom I 
well knew to be a most efficient officer and one whose experience 
in this sort of business was probably unequalled in any country, 
I felt I had an opponent whom it would be a proud achievement 
to get the better of. I therefore, from the start, exhibited the 
utmost candour and played my part with the greatest care, to the 
full extent of my ability. 

One great advantage was mine from the beginning: I knew 
what he had come for, and he did not conceive or suspect that it 
was possible that I couldhami the purpose of his visit, as on receipt 
of his telegraphic personal orders he had come straight to my cell, 
and had spoken to no one on the way. I feel sure that, if the scene 
that then took place could be reproduced on the stage, it would 
afford my countrymen at home the greatest possible entertain- 
ment; and for myself, I cannot conceal that it afforded me, at the 
time, the purest joy. 

Our most cunning old friend, on his arrival, was extremely 
polite, and sat down and talked on general subjects, our journey 
and so forth - of anything and everything, in fact, except the 
money he had come to find. And I, taking the bull straight by 
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the horns, replied with childlike innocence that of course the 
journey and all the conditions had been much easier this time than 
before, as I had been able to draw some money from the bank 
at Trebizond. This news rather ‘hit him in the wind’, though he 
gave no sign of it, merely replying: 'Oh, is that so? And have you 
the money now?’ 

My answer was, ‘Of course I have’, and, putting my hand in 
my pocket, I produced the piece of india-rubber in which I kept 
my notes rolled up, and handed it to him at once. He then 
asked me how much was there, and I said I thought it was 86 
liras (Turkish pounds), and that I had some small notes also, 
which I produced from my breeches pocket, and got up to get my 
accounts, which I said would at once verify the amount which 
should be there, if he would kindly count. This he did, being ob- 
viously disconcerted at the absolutely straightforward nature of 
the whole proceeding. When he had finished counting, and found 
the total correct, he asked to see my accounts, and then asked 
searching questions as to the ‘furs’, of which some hud actually 
been bought for me at Trebizond by some Greeks for dispatch 
home. This incident he also knew of, though providentially he 
had not been able to ascertain the actual amount, nor was he 
aware that I had not then paid for them. 

At this point this most interesting of cunning old barbarians 
dropped his mask, and told me he had orders to search me for the 
money which it was known I had drawn at Trebizond, and which 
I was not to be allowed to keep. I then told him I could easily 
comprehend that, but, as he had it already, I didn t understand 
what more he wanted, as he could see from my accounts, which he 
had already checked, that the amount was correct. This set the 
old fellow thinking hard, with the result that he presently handed 
me back my money, saying I was entided to keep that, but that 
he must nevertheless search formally everywhere, for such were 

his orders. , . 

I most politely agreed that of course he must carry out ^ 
orders, and search he did; but I am quite con'wnced that the 
‘sting’ had gone out of his keenness, and that his search, keen 
though it still was, was perfunctory only, compared to what it 
would have been had he not had ‘the wind taken out of his sai^ 
before commencing; for it was evident to me that he now expecUd 
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to find nothing, and, to my great relief, his expectations were iu 
no way disappointed. 

Although this very dangerous interview had finally reached 
such an entirely satisfactory conclusion, I was far from confident 
that, on reflection, further steps might not be taken. I therefore 
wrote a letter to Emin Bey, the Commander of the district, telling 
him that I had made arrangements for any drafts of mine to be 
honoured at the Ottoman Bank at Trebizond, and pointing out to 
him that, as I had brought very little money back with me, it 
would shortly become necessary for me to cash a cheque, asking 
him, at the same time, whether, if I drew it to his order, he would 
undertake to remit me the amount when received. To this he did 
not consent, but there was no further question of any search, and 
this had, of course, been the real object of my request. 

About this time the snow began to disappear, and finally we 
were allowed to go out into the yard, at such times as the 
Armenian prisoners were not there, which proved the greatest 
possible boon, and for which we have to thank our friend the 
Commander of the prison, who in this instance acted on his 
own responsibility, and subsequently incurred grave censure from 
his superiors for his humanity. 

I now worked hard at my model house and drawings, and 
completed them, and also was able to purchase a very third-rate 
Turkish-Erench dictionary, which I proceeded practically to learn 
by heart, and which I always took with me during the time I spent 
in the yard. This practice eventually became the means of my 
being able to establish communication with a Bulgarian officer 
who was confined with the Armenian officers in the building on 
the west side of the square, and who finally carried for me the only 
communication I was ever able to make to the outer world. 

Our practice in communicating was difficult but exciting, as it 
necessitated my innocently taking my seat in the neighbourhood 
of the ‘field kitchen’, where the Armenian officers’ ration of wheat 
soup was boiled, and where several of the Armenian prisoners 
were always in attendance to see to the fire, amongst whom the 
Bulgarian would place himself. One of my men would then come 
and sit with me, and I would apparently proceed to read to him 
from my dictionary, whilst the Bulgarian, fifteen yards away, 
would talk to one of his companions - at least, that is what 
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appeared to be taking place; in reality, however, we were able to 
converse in this manner, as no one understood what we were 
saying; until, finally, one day he informed me he was to be re- 
leased, and that he was prepared to take a letter for me to Con- 
stantinople, if I would recommend him to our Intelligence 
Branch there for employment. This I most readily consented to do, 
and told him I would drop a cigarette out of my window into 
the yard during the Armenian officers’ roll-call parade that night, 
with my letter rolled inside it, and that he must endeavour to 
mark where it fell, and get hold of it before anyone else did. This 
was agreed to, and I wrote the following letter, which, alone of all 
my communications, reached its destination in safety. 

‘ 7 h General Staff Intelligence ^ Allied Forces of Occupation, 

Constantinople. 

Tn Erzeroum Prison, 

August 1 st, 1921. 

‘The bearer, a Bulgarian officer and fellow-prisoner, is to be 
trusted, and we are indebted to him for help under difficulties. 
He can give full information as to our sad state and hopes, and 
possible means of realizing same. 

‘I sent my accounts and receipts from Trebizond on April 
1 6th, and also a letter to the G.-in-C,, by hand of a Turk whom 
I had reason to trust, and who swore he gave them to the captain 
of the Italian ship which sailed for Constantinople that night. 
If they have failed to reach you, I consider it impossible to get 
away without outside assistance. Then it would be feasible, and 
if a dak (relays of horses) was laid over the hills and a boat of 
sorts provided, either at Off or in the lower Ghorokh, we could get 
out and succeed. 

‘We were searched for money on our return from Trebizond, 
by order of G.H.Q,., but I expected it, and they failed to find any. 

‘One of my men, Mahoney, of A.S.G., joined the Turks, and 
betrayed the fact of our having put our cars out of action, and 
disclosed the hiding-place of the parts. Look after him, if you get 
him, as he has been the cause of our disgraceful treatment, solitary 
confinement, starvation, and misery. 

‘Our health is wonderful, considering great privations and dis- 
gusting conditions, but we have kept our flag flying, and neither 
whined nor begged for anything. “God Save the King!” 

\Signed) A. Rawlinson. 
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‘P.S. - 1 have three men only left - Corporal Ankers, A.S.G.‘ 
Privates Garter and Leadbeater, M.G.G. Please advise their 
people, and give my love to my wife and family, and brother 
who are all constantly in my thoughts. All literature is denied us* 
but for the last two months we are allowed “out” in prison-yard 
once a day. Never out before that. No news received since June 
1920, fourteen months; then received Times of April 20th.’ 

This was dated August ist, and was written very minutely 
on a small, thin sheet of paper, and rolled in the centre of the 
tobacco contained in a cigarette. That evening I stood for 
some time, smoking cigarettes, at my window, until, choosing a 
moment when the arrival of a Turkish officer in the yard attracted 
the attention of both the guards and all the Armenian prisoners 
(who were by no means to be trusted) , I was able at last to drop 
the all-important communication unobserved. We had agreed 
that in the event of his securing it safely the Bulgar was to whistle 
‘God Save the King’, and our relief may be imagined when, a 
litde later, we heard the strains of that glorious anthem, and knew 
that, this time at least, the chances were greatly in favour of our 
communication reaching its destination in safety. 

The nights on that upland plateau in August are beautiful 
beyond description, and I have spent many hours gazing through 
the bars at the distant mountains, which stand out in the bright 
moonlight even more clearly than by day, the slight haze which 
the sun raises from the marsh being then absent. At these times 
the Armenians would sing, and sing well, the old songs of their 
country, which sound like hymns, but to which they would impart 
an amount of plaintive sorrow and sentimental pathos in propor- 
tion to the misery of their present condition and the hopelessness 
of their future prospects. Our own condition and weakness also, 
I feel confident, did much to enhance our appreciation of these 
moonlight concerts, so full of the purest melody and yet of such 
unutterable sadness. 1 

About this time I received several interesting visits, the first 
of which occurred one afternoon in early August, when my door 
suddenly opened and a Turk in civilian dress entered, whom 
I had never seen before. He proceeded, to my infinite astonish- 
ment, to announce himself as Nouri Pasha, which was confirmed 
by the officer who accompanied him. Nouri Pasha I have always 
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understood to be the elder brother of Enver Pasha, he was at 
one time a prisoner in the hands of the Allies, and was sentenced 
by court-martial to death for certain offences during the war and 
subsequent to the Armistice. He, however, succeeded in escaping 
from British custody at Batoum, and as he had, I knew, always 
acted as Enver’s representative, I was immensely surprised to find 
him now at Erzeroum. 

Incidentally I afterwards heard that he left Erzeroum for 
Angora, but never arrived there, though whether or not his 
throat was cut on the road, as is quite probable, I never have been 
able to ascertain. 

In the meanwhile, what interested me most was that, having 
many sources of information at his disposal, he assured me that 
I could not be much longer retained by the Turks, whose real 
object in confining me was to make use of me, both as a channel 
of communicating their views unofficially to the Allies and as a 
means of obtaining Reouf Bey’s release by exchange; and that, 
although they had now come to the conclusion that I was of no 
service for their first purpose, yet they were certain to make use of 
me for the second, which could not be now long delayed. 

All this latter time we were much better off than we had before 
been, as we were now allowed to sit on the roof of the prison, 
where we spent all and every day in the open air, and as our funds 
were ample, we were able to have meat, which the men managed 
to eat, though my own digestion was too much destroyed to permit 
of my eating it myself. Still, I had soup every day, and, though 
weak, was certainly not then losing strength, though I am quite 
convinced I could never have survived another winter at Erze- 
roum. On October 2nd, I received a visit from Emin Bey, who 
told me orders had been received for us again to be sent to the coast 
for exchange, and that we should leave on the 5th. Our prepara- 
tions were soon made, and I obtained this time a different type 
of conveyance, of a model unknown in Europe, but in which one 
can lie down, and which has a roof; and in this peculiar chariot, 
accompanied by four arabas, we started on October 5th. 

We arrived without incident at Trebizond on October 14th, 
the tenth day after leaving Erzeroum. I noted, however, that the 
coast range and its fertile valleys, hitherto intensively cultivated 
by the Greeks, was at this time everywhere deserted, the villages 
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being abandoned and the crops unreaped. Also I had not failed 
to observe the many gangs of Greek prisoners which we had passed 
on their way to the interior under guard, so that it was evident 
the Greek population were then being deported into the interior to 
replace the Armenian prisoners, of whom by this time very few 
remained alive. 

We halted for the last night of our journey at Jevislik, where 
I received a telephone message from the Military Commander 
at Trebizond saying he would send a motor car to bring me in the 
next day. I therefore remained where I was next morning till 
the car came for me, the remainder of the party leaving early, as 
usual. The car, when it arrived, contained a Turkish naval sub- 
lieutenant named Nafii, who had been detailed to be responsible 
for me, and a very agreeable and considerate companion he 
proved to be. 

On arrival at Trebizond we were well received by the Com- 
mander, whom I saw now for the first time. He escorted me him- 
self to a fine house in the town, the property of an old Greek widow 
lady, a Madame Gosvekis, upon whom we were to be billeted, 
the naval officer who had met me at Jevislik being ordered to 
remain both day and night with me, and a warrant officer of 
police being detailed for like duty with the men. 

Our guards on this occasion were most sympathetic, and we 
were allowed to do almost as we pleased, provided they were 
always with us, my officer even exceeding his orders by sleeping 
in the room opposite to me instead of in my room, so that he 
might give me more freedom. Added to all this was the fact that 
nothing could possibly exceed the kindness of the old Greek lady 
herself and all her family, who racked their brains to devise any 
possible thing they could do in our service, and it will be under- 
stood how deep was our appreciation of their kindness after our 
past experiences of so opposite a nature. 

After being in Trebizond about a week, a most interesting event 
took place. One afternoon I was informed a Turkish officer was 
asking to see me, his visit being timed during the absence of the 
naval Sub-Lieutenant Naffi, who was my constant companion. 
As my visitor himself was a member of the Headquarters Staff, 
he was at once admitted by my guards, and handed me, to my 
intense surprise, some English newspapers, for which I felt and 
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expressed the deepest thanks. He then, first making certain that 
we were quite alone, handed me a small note, which had evidently 
been nailed up in the heel of someone’s boot, as the marks of the 
nails were clear, and, having delivered it, he instantly disappeared 
without a word. 

On opening this letter, I found, to my inexpressible relief, that 
it was from Constantinople, and signed by General Harington. 
He informed me that he had received my note in the Bulgarian’s 
cigarette, and that he had at last obtained authority to take steps 
himself for our release, which matter had previously been in the 
hands of the Foreign Office, and that he felt sure that he would 
eventually succeed in effecting our exchange. In the meanwhile 
he begged me to have patience, and, above all, to make no attempt 
to escape, and also informed me he was in communication both 
with my wife and my brother, who were both well, the former in 
England and the latter in India. 

This was absolutely the first definite news I had as to anything 
which had been happening elsewhere during our imprisonment, 
and the moment I saw Sir Charles Harington’s name I under- 
stood that he must have become Commander-in-Chief at 
Constantinople, as to which I had previously had no inforrnation. 
I learnt also for the first time that my brother was in India, and 
therefore knew he must have become Commander-in-Chief there. 

Further most interesting intelligence was to the effect that 
Mahoney was at Constantinople, and would be kept there till 
we arrived; so that the amount of information contained in so 
short a letter was really remarkable, as well as overpoweringly 

interesting. ^ • rr. i.- j 

On October 31st, after having been eighteen days m Trebizond, 

an officer visited me soon after midday, and told me a British 
warship had anchored that morning off the port, and that the 
Commander of the garrison wished us to pack our gear and to go 
at once to his headquarters. Actually within fifteen routes of 
tliig notice we were all en route for headquarters, with all our pos- 
sessions, ‘George’ proudly leading the procession, and my famo^ 
new tunic having been specially donned for this long an eep y 

desired occasion. j 

Arrived at the headquarters, I was at once ushered into tn 

Commander’s room, where I found Colonel Baird, our mihtary 
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Attache at Constantinople, waiting for me. It would be quite 
useless to try to convey to my readers the emotions with which I 
once more met a British officer, free and able to speak as the repre- 
sentative of the great nation and army which, in the past, I had 
myself been so proud to represent; but I found myself only able 
with the greatest difficulty to utter a word. 

Baird at once came forward, his eyes shining with the deepest 
sympathy, and told me that he had come in a destroyer from Ine- 
boli, some 500 miles farther west, where the exchange was to take 
place, and to which spot the Turkish prisoners had been sent from 
Malta, and were now waiting on board our ships for the exchange 
to be effected. At the same time he informed me that the Com- 
mander at Trebizond was not authorized to release me, but that 
he had prevailed upon him to allow me to proceed to Ineboli, he 
(Baird) passing his word that, in the event of the business not 
being completed, I should be returned to Turkish custody there. 

Here, indeed was an unexpected development, with which, 
however, I was at the moment by no means disposed to interfere. 

I therefore at once expressed my readiness to fall in with that 
proposal, and, advancing to the Commander, shook hands with 
him and thanked him for myself, and in the name of my men, 
for the courtesy and consideration which we had experienced at 
his hands at Trebizond. I also shook hands with the naval officer 
who had been responsible for me on this occasion, and also with 
the doctor, who had been most kind and attentive during our 
previous stay as well as during our present visit. That ceremony 
being concluded, we made our way to the pier, where the most 
glorious sight of all awaited us - namely, a steam launch manned 
by real British bluejackets, with smiles all over their faces, and the 
white ensign, that glorious emblem of the British Navy, floating 
proudly over the stern. 

We were, of course, all very weak, and very naturally, at the 
moment, our feelings were too deep for words. I did not fail, 
however, to note the catch in the breath on the part of the sailors 
and the gripping of their hands, as they ‘took in’ our appearance 
and condition (so different from that of the Turkish prisoners in 
our hands), and came forward to assist us with the utmost gentle- 
ness and care to climb on board the launch. 

‘George’, I remember well, sat right against me and kept look- 
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ing in my face, as if to ask who were these men in blue, whom he 
now saw for the first time, and who were evidently not Turks, as 
they were so kind and friendly. I could not, of course, tell him, 
but I dare swear that after the reception he received from the 
British Navy, both then and later, he would now go straight up 
to any British sailor at any time, in any place, with the certainty 
that, inside any British naval rig, he could count on finding a loyal 
friend. 

We were soon on board the destroyer, the Somme, whose name 
recalled so many memories, and there, needless to say, once over 
the side, the great British Navy, from the highest to the lowest, 
just took entire charge of the whole lot of us, affording us an all 
too fleeting glimpse of that deep sympathy for suffering which is 
inseparable from true courage, and which forms the priceless 
attribute of all those who go down to the sea in ships, and especi- 
ally of the British sailor. 

For ourselves, the relief was wonderful beyond description, 
but the reaction was severe, and we were all, I think, more than 
content just to close our eyes in peace, knowing our work was done, 
and that, once more safe amongst our own people, all our troubles 
were over. 
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EXCHANGE AND HOME 


Turks return my papers and box - Arrangements for exchange - British expect 
to receive 140 prisoners - Three only are forthcoming besides oursdves-I 
board the cruiser - The High Commissioner cables authority to exchange - Con,, 
stantinople once more - Colonel and Mrs. Gribbon*s hospitality - Admiral Sit 
Reginald Tyrwhitt - His in^'itation - The Chief - Our interview - Dinner witii 
Embassy Staff - Accumulated correspondence - The men are entertained at die 
Embassy - Luncheon with Sir Charles and Lady Harington - Chief’s cable to 
War Office - Reasons for refusal to see reporters - Sail for Malta in the Centm 
- The Achi Baba position in the Gallipoli Peninsula - Full-speed trial of Cen- 
taur - Malta - Lord and Lady Plumer’s kindness - The Palace at Valetta - The 
castle - Cable from General Harington - Dinner with Sir John de Robeck- The 
Somme takes ua to Naples - Entertain our liberators - ‘George’s’ railway 
tragedy - Paris - ‘George’ rejoins - Arrive in London - Recommendation of 
men - Sir Henry Wilson - Collapse - His Majesty receives our party at 
Buckingham Palace 

Just before leaving the pier I was handed by the Turkish Com- 
mander’s orders the box which I had left at Trebizond, when 
there in April, to be forwarded home by the officer who had under- 
taken also to forward my packet to Constantinople by the hand of 
the captain of the Italian vessel, but who, instead of doing so, had 
delivered them both to his superiors. The box, containing valuable 
furs as well as my pistols and other property, had of course been 
looted, and nothing of value remained in it. The sealed packet, 
however, was still unopened, to my infinite relief, as no one had 
dared to break the Turkish seals with which it was sealed, not 
knowing, of course, who might have placed them there. It is to 
this fortunate chance that I owe the recovery of my Diary and of 
my letter of April i6th to the Gommander-m-Ghief, which have 
been reproduced in Chapter V, as well as other documents of 
considerable importance to me, for which I was most 
thankful. 

On leaving Trebizond, Colonel Baird was able to give me an 
outline of the position with which we should find ourselves con- 
fronted on our arrival at IneboH, which is the nearest point on the 
Black Sea coast from which a road runs to Angora, 140 miles dis- 
tant inland. It appeared that at last our Foreign Office had con- 
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sented to leave the matter of an exchange of prisoners in the most 
competent and energetic hands of Sir Charles Harington, then 
commanding-in-chief the Allied forces in the Near East. The 
immediate result of this long-delayed but extremely practical and 
intelligent decision had been that the Turkish prisoners whom it 
was proposed to exchange, over eighty in number, had been dis- 
patched in a transport from Malta, and that Major-General 
Franks, then holding a staff appointment at Constantinople, 
had been placed in charge of the actual operations by which the 
business was to be effected. 

The actual delivery of the prisoners was to take place at Ineboli, 
and General Franks had proceeded there on board the cruiser 
Centaur, accompanied by another war vessel, as well as by the 
transport which had brought the Turkish prisoners from Malta, 
the Somme having been detached to proceed to Trebizond to collect 
our party, and then to rejoin the other vessels at Ineboli. The 
arrangements, therefore, seemed at first sight to be extremely 
simple, and to offer no difficulty in their execution. 

Colonel Baird also informed me that it was asserted that the 
Turks had in their possession about 140 British and Indian 
prisoners, and that our authorities had been supplied with 
a list of these, which he handed to me with an inquiry as to 
whether I was able to furnish any information about these most 
unfortunate people. This development, of course, placed an 
entirely different aspect on the situation, as one glance at the list 
was sufficient to convince me that, though one name was there 
of an officer who I knew had been alive at Koniah in Southern 
Anatolia within the last six months, yet the majority, if not the 
whole of the rest, had certainly been dead for at least a year. The 
only thing which could exceed Baird’s surprise on learning this 
was my own on hearing that our people had accepted any Turkish 
assertion as to prisoners in their hands without previous verifica- 
tion of the fact of such persons’ survival. 

The most unpleasant fact, however, now remained to be faced 
-namely, that our General was only empowered to exchange 
his Turks against the list of British prisoners which had been 
furnished as being in the hands of the Angora Government As 
my party, if the exchange was not completed, would have to be 
handed back to Turkish custody, it will hardly be wondered at 
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that I viewed the complications which could not fail to ensue on 
our arrival at Ineboli with very considerable concern and mis- 
giving. 

Ineboli is in no sense a port, but only an extremely open 
and exposed anchorage off a small and insignificant town, 
from whence the road runs inland through a deep gorge in the 
low but steep hills which there extend to the water’s edge. On 
our arrival communication was at once made by signal with the 
cruiser Centaur, and Baird went on board that ship to report to 
the General. At that time it was blowing hard, and his transfer 
to the cruiser was a matter of great difficulty and danger. It was, 
however, safely carried out, and that only just in time, as the 
wind was increasing in force and any communication by boat 
was rapidly becoming impossible. Within half an hour of his 
boarding the cruiser I received a signal from the General to the 
effect that the Turks on shore were able to produce four prisoners 
only, and that they expressed absolute ignorance with regard to 
the existence of any others. 

Under these circumstances I made up my mind that, if possible, 

I would myself also proceed on board the cruiser, leaving my 
men on the destroyer; and having explained the situation to 
Lieut.-Gommander Archer, who commanded the Somme, and 
who had shown us all the greatest kindness and sympathy, he 
at once agreed that if the cruiser would send a boat he would 
contrive to get me on board it. We also agreed that, in the event 
of complications ensuing and preventing the completion of the 
exchange, it should be understood that, as the weather was 
becoming worse every moment, the Somme would soon be no 
longer able to remain where she was, and would be obliged to 
put to sea. The men therefore, in that case, would be safe, 
even in the unlikely event of their being considered to be included 
in the personal undertaking for our return given by Colonel 
Baird at Trebizond. 

Signals were therefore made to the Centaur, and with the utmost 
difficulty a boat was sent; with still greater trouble I was then 
swung on board the boat at the end of a rope, and eventually 
arrived safely under the lee of the cruiser. There a rope-ladder 
was lowered, and I was expected to contrive to seize and climb 
it at the exact moment the small boat should be on the very crest 
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of one of the heavy seas then running. Such an operation is by 
no means an easy one, even when a man is strong and well; it 
was therefore by no means surprising that in my weak state I 
made a pretty bad mess of it, and, my feet slipping, I remained 
in mid-air, hanging on to the rope-ladder like grim death by my 
hands only. Whilst I was in this most precarious position the 
boat, rising on the next wave, crushed my leg pretty severely 
against the side of the ship, making me think, as I hung there, 
that at last my time had come, and what rotten luck it was that 
a British ship should have come all that way to crack me like a 
nut against her side. 

Many strong and willing hands, however, seized me instantly, 
and I was dragged quickly over the side before the boat had time 
to rise and catch me again, when it was found that I was unable to 
stand, and I was promptly put into a bunk and examined by the 
surgeon. It was discovered that the leg was crushed only, and 
that no bones were broken, so that such a trifle was of no interest 
at all compared to the other matters which then required urgent 
consideration. 

General Franks was naturally much concerned at the un- 
fortunate position which had arisen, although considerably 
relieved when I assured him that the Turks desired above ail 
things R^ouf Bey’s release, and that as long as we ‘hung on’ to 
him we were likely to remain masters of the situation. The General 
then proposed that he himself should surrender to the Turks 
in my place, to redeem Colonel Baird’s pledge, and that the 
whole convoy should then return to Constantinople with the 
Turkish prisoners. To this, of course, I objected strongly, pointing 
out that if anyone had to go back it was obviously for me to do so, 
as we should then be no worse off than before, whilst his surrender 
would lea;ve the Turks with the advantage of having gained 
possession of a General Officer in the place of a Lieut.-Colonel, 
and to this he was perforce obliged to assent. 

It was finally agreed that a wireless communication should 
be sent to the High Commissioner at Constantinople, setting 
forth the exact situation, and stating that we should await further 
orders. This was done, and in due course instructions were 
received from Sir Horace Rumbold, the High Commissioner 
(acting, I understood, on his own responsibility), to ‘let all the 
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Turks go/ but to make sure that we received in exchange all 
British subjects who remained alive in Turkish hands. These 
instructions were carried out immediately, and to our disgust 
we saw all the Turkish prisoners go over the side into their native 
boats, knowing that there were amongst them scoundrels of the 
deepest dye, whose crimes, committed against British prisoners 
in their hands, had been of indescribable barbarity. 

In exchange, in addition to my own party, we received only 
Captain Campbell, originally our Intelligence Officer at Konia, 
who had been made prisoner there at the same time that my own 
party had been arrested at Erzeroum, and two civilians who 
claimed to be British subjects, though they were quite certainly 
not of British nationality. This operation completed, we immedi- 
ately got under way for Constantinople, where we arrived on the 
evening of November 5th. 

On our arrival Colonel Gribbon, then Chief of the Allied 
Headquarters Staff, whom I had previously known when he 
was a valued member of the Intelligence Staff at the War Office 
during the war, came on board, and with the greatest kindness 
invited me to stay at his house when I came ashore, until such 
time as I was in fit condition to undertake the journey home. This 
offer I most gladly accepted, saying I would come ashore the next 
morning, and no words of mine can adequately express my deep 
appreciation of the kindness I experienced at his hands and at 
those of his charming wife, all the time I was their guest before 
leaving for home. 

I had passed the voyage confined to my bunk, and was still 
there early next morning, when I became aware that someone 
was in the doorway of my cabin. Hastily drawing aside the cur- 
tain, one glance was sufficient for me to appreciate the great 
honour which was being done me by the presence of such a 
distinguished visitor. I had never before had the honour of 
meeting him, but, thanks to the excellence of our illustrated 
Press, all Englishmen know the features of Admiral Tyrwhitt, 
whose proud record during the war stands second to none on 
land or sea, and who was at that moment looking into the door 
of my cabin and inquiring as to my health. I have not the remot- 
est notion what I may have said, but if, as I hope, I said what I 
felt* it was certainly that I considered it an honour to meet in 
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person so distinguished an officer, and was deeply grateful for 
his kind inquiries. 

After some conversation, he asked me what my plans were, 
and on my saying that I should have to put in ten days or a 
fortnight at Constantinople, to render my reports and to recover 
a little strength before proceeding home, he asked me, to my 
unbounded delight, whether I would come as his guest to Malta 
on the Centaur in about ten days* time. Needless to say, this kind 
and unexpected invitation was most gratefully accepted, and I 
understood that, with characteristic kindness, his invitation 
included both my three men and ‘George*. 

On going ashore I learned that Colonel Gribbon was now 
occupying the house, previously ‘A* mess, where I had been 
quartered during my last stay at Constantinople, and which was 
now, of course, infinitely more comfortable under the careful 
and competent supervision of its charming chatelaine, Mrs. 
Gribbon. Here I found every comfort and an unfailing kindness 
and consideration, which in my weak and nervous state did much 
to enable me to make a start in the recovery of my health. The 
next morning I had the honour of an interview with Sir Charles 
Harington, Gommander-in-Chief, to whose efforts on our behalf, 
as we knew well, we certainly owed our freedom and probably 
our lives. 

After giving me welcome news of my family, he told me that 
the only definite tidings he received of us, until the Bulgar had 
reached him with the famous cigarette, had been the report of 
the Americans that they had seen us at Gumush Khaneh, on our 
journey back to Erzeroum in April. He then asked me to bring 
in my men and ‘George*, which I did, and proceeded to try to 
tell him, in their presence, how proud I felt of their conduct and 
bearing throughout all their trials; this, however, was beyond 
my powers, and I found, in my weakness, that my voice failed me, 
and that I was within an ace of breaking down completely. 

The Chief, however, was, as he always is, kindness itself, and 
he told us we should get off home as soon as we were strong 
enough, and that he had got Mahoney, the Irish driver who 
joined the Turks, now in custody on another charge, and that 
we should have, in any case, to give evidence at the court-martial 
to be held on him before we left. It was also arranged that I 
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should get on with the preparation of my report^ by degrees, as 
my strength would allow, and a room was allotted to me at Head- 
quarters to work in. 

That night I dined at the Embassy with the staff, and the 
captain of the Centaur^ Captain French, that most sympathetic 
of men and charming of hosts and companions, was also present. 
After dinner I was called upon to tell them incidents of our 
imprisonment, and I well remember that I told them the story of 
our Christmas dinner in Erzeroum, and added a few words about 
the men and their general behaviour, the whole being received 
by my audience with a sympathy and emotion which I very 
deeply appreciated. 

For some days I was practically confined to my bed, as the 
nervous reaction of being once more at liberty and amongst 
friends was extremely trying, and it was only with great difficulty 
that I was able to complete my report, and that, I fear, only in a 
very inadequate manner. In the meanwhile I found at Constan- 
tinople stacks of letters which had been sent there during our 
confinement, in the hope that some communication with us 
might be possible; and amongst them over forty letters from my 
brother, which formed the most interesting ‘history of the period, 
and which enabled me to learn a great deal of what had been 
happening in Europe during our imprisonment, as to all of which, 
of course, I was in the most profound ignorance. 

I dined also at the Embassy with Sir Horace and Lady Rumbold 
who, with the kindness and consideration which invariably 
distinguish them, invited me to bring the three men and ‘George* 
also to tea with them. That tea-party I shall never forget, as, 
although the men at first were naturally very shy, yet such was the 
natural charm of their hostess and the great interest and unaffected 
sympathy displayed by the Ambassador himself, that a few 
moments after we were all seated round the tea-table the men 
found themselves completely at home, and were chatting away and 
telling stories and incidents of their experiences, perfectly 
naturally, in the same way as they would have done in their 
own home amongst their own families. It can easily be understood 
that all they had to say lost nothing of its interest from the atmo- 
sphere of sympathy and consideration with which they were 
surrounded; but to me, watching my comrades so carefully and 
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knowing them so well, came a deep appreciation of the beauty 
of the sentiment which lay behind it all, and which enabled our 
gifted hosts at once to place these brave fellows completely at 
their ease, and to so insure their thorough enjoyment of their 
party. It was to me a very, very pretty incident, and I felt then, 
and still feel, deeply grateful to our host and hostess for their 
great kindness to us all. 

A few days later the Chief told me he had received a wire 
from the War Office, inquiring as to our condition, and was 
kind enough to read me his cable reply. I then asked that I 
might be allowed to have an extract of the latter part of it to 
read to the men, which request was immediately granted, and 
below is the extract which I had the satisfaction of reading to them 
before our departure. 


^ Extract from Gable from 

Commander-in-Ckief Constantinople ^ to War Office^ 

London^ dated J^ovember i^th, 1921. 

. I have seen him and his men daily, and I am pleased 
and proud to say that I have not heard a word of complaint as 
to their treatment. . . . They had a bad time, but endured it 
with great bravery and fortitude, and deserve imrnense credit 

for the soldier-like spirit they are showing. . . . Their health has 
much improved since they arrived here. . . . They leave to-day. 


The cause of these inquiries from home was that apparently 
certain articles had been published in the papers and questions 
asked in the House, and that an amount of interest was bemg 
created as to our treatment, which was then, and continued to 

beafterwards, extremely unpleasant tome. From the ffist moment 

of my arrival at Constantinople I had absolutely refused to see 
any of the many newspaper men who pursued me everywhere, 
or to give any information to anyone other than by my official 

report to the Gommander-in-Chief. I even refrained oinwn ng 
to my wife an exact account of our condition, in the fear that such 
inforLtion might transpire and be made use of ^ 
the already dehcate political situation with regard to the Nation 

JrSen and am still, of opinion that the ineviteble poli^ 
of our count^ must always be to establish Mendly rdabons with 
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Turkey, if that be possible; and I had no idea of allowing our 
experiences to be made use of by any anti-Turk party, if that was 
by any possibility to be avoided. Further, I considered our treat- 
ment to be due to the ignorance and neglect of duty of subordinate 
officers, and under these circumstances it appeared to me that a 
much larger view should be taken of the whole question than one 
which would permit of any individual instances of neglect and ill- 
treatment being used to excite public feeling against a whole 
nation. 

It appeared to me, also, that there is nothing new to be found 
in the bad treatment of their prisoners by the Turks, or in their 
traditional persecution of the Christian minorities, who have so 
long and with such difficulty still contrived to exist in many of 
the districts under Turkish rule; and that unless we were in a 
position to back up any agitation with respect to these matters 
by not only a display, but by an application, of force which would 
be capable of being followed up, if necessary, by serious and 
active military operations, it would be to the last degree unwise 
to bring such question forward at all. For these reasons I have 
taken every step, which it was open to me to take, to avoid, not 
only all interviews, but even appearing in public, in order that my 
indifferent state of health might not be made use of in any way to 
aggravate the situation; and I was therefore much concerned 
to learn that any publicity was being given at home to the 
matter of our detention and treatment. On November 15th we 
finally embarked on the Centaur for our voyage to Malta. 

This has been my one and only experience of a trip as an 
Admiral’s guest on his flagship; it was an experience of which I 
shall for ever retain the most ddightful recollections. 

We anchored off Cape Hellas, at the southern extremity of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, and as the Admiral had arranged to 
go ashore there for some shooting, I had, in passing Chanak, 
asked if the military authorities in charge of the cemeteries would 
be able to lend me a car to make the round of the Turkish positions. 
On arrival at our anchorage, therefore, I found a car waiting 
ashore, and, with a naval officer and one of the military staff 
of the Graves Commission, made the round of the landings, 
subsequently driving up the long seven miles of gentie slopes 
through the village of Krithia, till we at last got out of the car 
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and made our way on foot to the Turkish trenches on the summit 
of Achi Baba. That position dominates the whole slope to Gape 
Hellas, as well as the ground to the open sea on the right and to 
the Dardanelles on the left, each of them there not more than 
two miles distant. 

I gazed long at that intensely interesting prospect, for the 
whole history of the dramatic landing, and subsequently heroic 
efforts of our immortal troops, is written in plain characters on 
the ground to-day, for all to read who have any experience of 
modern war. The trench systems on and about the summit are 
obviously of German design, similar to many with which we were 
familiar in France, the most interesting point being that at a 
glance it is apparent that, in laying out his trenches, the defender 
had evidently never for one moment contemplated the possibility 
of any serious attack being undertaken from the direction of the 
Gape itself, where our main landings were actually first effected, 
and which necessitated such a long advance over exposed ground. 

The whole scheme of the defence was rather devised for the 
purpose, whilst incidentally commanding the long and gentle 
slope over which the main attack finally developed, of resisting 
the serious attacks which it had been evidently expected might be 
made up the ravines to be found on either flank, any of which 
afforded an amount of shelter from the defender’s fire which 
was elsewhere absent, and at the same time necessitated an 
advance to the attack of not more than one-third of the distance 
which it was necessary to cover in a direct advance over the 
exposed ground from the Gape itself. It was impossible not to 
appreciate at once that the success or failure of any attack on lie 
Achi Baba position must depend absolutely on the vital point 
as to whether or not the artillery preparation could be such as to 
dominate the enemy’s fire from that commanding position, as 
without such a condition no successful attack would be possible, 
however heroically pushed home, against a well-armed enemy 
well entrenched there and adequately supplied with ammunition. 

It was with astonishment, therefore, that on examining the 
works on the summit we found them practically untouched by 
artillery-fire i so much so was this the case that on the 
position itself it was necessary to search about to fmd a shell 
crater, and that on a position which, had it existed on the Western 
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front, would have been knocked to pieces by artillery-fire before 
any serious attack would have been delivered against it. 

That is the story told by the state of the ground on the position 
at Achi Baba to-day, and it was with great regret that we found 
we had not the time at our disposal to go farther and to examine 
the other positions subsequently attacked from Suvla Bay and 
Anafarta. It was, however, as a very silent and meditative 
party that we returned to the ship, each, no doubt, reconstructing 
in his own mind the state of affairs which the ground showed 
to have existed on the occasion of the original landing and subse- 
quent attacks, though no one evinced the least disposition to make 
any remarks on the subject. 

We left Gape Hellas that night for Malta, and on arriving the 
A.dmiral was on the bridge himself, and as all the fbrmahties of 
entering the port and saluting the flag of the Gommander-in- 
Ghief of the Mediterranean Fleet were gone through, the sight 
was most impressive 5 particularly was it so to me, as here we 
once more entered a really British port, and evidence of the might 
of the Empire stood out on every hand, whilst the bugles rang out 
in salute, and all officers also saluted. It was, I think, the fact 
of aU these evidences of the great disciplined power of our country, 
coming as such a contrast to our own previous rnisery and weak- 
ness, that affected me so deeply, for, to my astonishment, I found 
my eyes were wet, and there was such a lump in my throat I was 
quite unable to answer when spoken to, and sought my cabin as 
quickly as possible to recover my self-control, which threatened 
entirely to desert me, ... 

Soon afterwards the Governor’s launch drew alongside, and 
one of Lord Plumer’s aides-de-camp came to find me, telling 
me that a room was prepared for me at the Palace, and that I 
was to stay there as the guest of Lord Plumer,^ the Governor of 
the island. I was therefore soon ashore and installed in most 
luxurious quarters in the Palace. 

The Palace, which stands in the centre of the town of Valetta, 
the capital of the island, was the medieval home of the Grand 
Masters of the ancient Order of the Knights of Malta, a,nd is a 
beautiful building, the spacious marble corridors being lined by 
many suits of complete armour, and the many magnificent 
apartments profusely decorated with gilding, paintings, and 
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tapestries, all dating from the great days of the Order in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the centre of the Palace is a 
courtyard in white marble, where are stately palms, and where 
reign a peaceful silence and a cool refreshing shade, forming a 
striking contrast to the noise and glare of the surrounding streets 
in the town. 

The day before we reached the island a cable had arrived 
from Constantinople, asking that our return should be ‘expedited/ 
as apparently questions were being asked at home about us, 
which it was desired we might be at hand to answer if necessary. 
The cable was handed to me, and is reproduced below: 

‘1276 1611. For Governor, Malta. Will you please expedite 
journey home of Colonel Rawlinson and three men (who have 
been with him throughout), who left by H.M.S. Centaur yesterday 
for Malta? Their behaviour has been splendid, and like true 
Englishmen they have come through severe hardships without 
complaint. 

‘General Harington. 

‘1800. 16. 11.20.’ 

Admiral Sir John de Robeck, who was still Gomniander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, and then in residence at 
Malta, at the request of Lord Plumer, arranged, in accordance 
with the above cable, to send us to Naples in a destroyer, as that 
route would be far the quickest, and on my third night at Malta 
I had the pleasure of once more dining with that great and dis- 
tinguished sailor, this time, however, on shore, at Admiralty 
House, where his hospitality was as lavish and as much appre- 
ciated by ail as it had been on the Iron Duke when in the Bosphorus. 
After a most interesting and enjoyable evening I finally said 
good-bye to all my kind hosts, and went on board the destroyer 

which was to take us to Naples. 

To our surprise and delight, when we reached the vessel we 
found her to be once more the Sommer which had brought 
from Trebizond to Ineboli, to which ship’s company we owed 
so much for all their care and attention. As we learned it was 
not strictly the Sommers turn to do dispatch work, we concluded 
that here was one more example of the kind consideration which 
we invariably experienced at the hands of the navy, which we 
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greatly appreciated and for which we felt profoundly grateful. 
The voyage was uneventful, and the next evening we passed the 
island of Capri and enjoyed to the full the wonderfully beautiful 
prospect offered by the Bay of Naples when it is entered from the 
sea, the evening sun behind us showing up the rugged peak of 
Vesuvius on the right, and the glittering spires of the beautiful 
city of Naples on the left, as we glided over what is surely the 
bluest water in all the world. 

On anchoring, we found our train did not leave till midnight, 
and we therefore had the chance of doing what we had hoped so 
much to have an opportunity to do - namely, to entertain our 
good friends and hosts of the Somme. We were able, I am glad to 
think, to arrange for the whole ship’s company, consisting of 
about seventy, to go ashore, in two watches (batches) alternately, 
and to supply each rating (man) with a modest sum with which 
to enjoy himself. As the Italian exchange permits one shilling to 
become quite a considerable number of lire (the Italian coin), 
we had every reason to believe that they would, and did, have a 
good time, and that we were able to provide some enjoyment for 
them in return for all their kindness and consideration for us. 

The officers, six in number, honoured me by dining with me 
at the Hotel Excelsior, fronting on the bay, and as fine an hotel 
as can be found in Europe, and we had a class of dinner quite in 
keeping with the place, and all, I think, thoroughly enjoyed it. 
At last our time was up, and we repaired to the station, where 
our naval friends saw us off in great style, at the very last moment 
presenting me with a highly valued photograph of H.M.S. Somme, 
signed by all the officers, which hangs beside me as I write. 

Only one incident occurred on our voyage via Rome to Paris, 
but that was a tragic one, and occurred in the following manner; 
About eight a.m., when just approaching the mouth of the Mont 
Genis Tunnel on the Italian side of the French-Italian frontier, 
the train came to a halt. ‘George,’ who at that time was sleeping, 
as usual, by my side, intimated to me that he would much like a 
run in the fresh mountain air. I therefore got up, having on my 
pyjamas only and being in my bare feet. Having then looked in 
both directions, up and down the line, seeing that we were on the 
open mountain-side and that there was no sign of any move on 
the part of the train, I opened the door and let him out. 
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As he leaped to the ground, to my horror the train started, and 
it became impossible to get him back on to the train. Such was 
my distress that it was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
refrained from jumping out after him myself, which, being 
without clothes or money and in my bare feet, would only have 
complicated the situation. I therefore shouted to him to "Otur’, 
which means ‘Lie down’ in Turkish, and proceeded to do my best 
to stop the train. This I succeeded eventually in doing, but not 
till we reached the next station, some miles farther on. Here 
we were fortunate enough to find a post of Italian Carabinieri 
(light infantry), and the officer in charge most kindly agreed to 
send back at once to get hold of ‘George* and then to send him 
on to the frontier at Modane, in charge of one of his men, by the 
next train. 

On arrival at Modane I was lucky enough to obtain the services 
of one of Mr. Cook’s representatives, who undertook to bring 
‘George’ on to Paris, to Baron Robert Rothschild’s house, whose 
guests we were once more to be on our arrival. On reaching 
Paris, my ever kind and charming friends and hosts gave us a 
great reception, and Baron Rothschild arranged that on ‘George’s’ 
arrival next morning his meeting with his friends should be 
photographed on the cinematograph, which was done, and it 
was hard to say who was happiest at meeting once more, whether 
‘George’ or the men or myself. We left Paris that morning; and 
as the weather was rough on going on board the boat we at once 
sought the cabin which had been reserved for us. 

After a few moments, however, we were told that we must 
move, as we were in the wrong cabin, that one having been 
reserved by the Duke of Westminster, and, turning round, I 
found my old friend and very gallant comrade of the early 
days of the war at the door — a most unexpected and fortunate 
meeting, which made the crossing seem very short, as there was 
not time to tell him the half of my story. My son met me at 
Dover, and we reached Victoria at 7.30 p.m., where my wife, 
daughter, and sister-in-law appeared. Two officers from the 
War Office also came to welcome us home and to look after the 
men, who, however, were kind enough to remain as my guests 
that night, and a great home-coming we had. ... 

Next afternoon I reported at the War Office, and handed 
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in a special report with regard to the conduct of the three men 
who returned to England with me, as below: 

‘Copy to A, M. S./or H, EJ 

Copy of Report from Lieut.-Golonel Rawunson. 

To Director of Military Intelligence^ War Office^ London. 

‘L/GpL Ankers, No. 196424, 766th Goy. M.T., R.A.S.G. 

Tte. Garter, H., No. 97905, %th Goy. M.G.G. 

‘Pte. Leadbeater, R., No. 59194, 66th Goy. M.G.G. 

‘Sir, 

‘With reference to the three B.O.R.s above mentioned, who 
were volunteers under my command in Eastern Anatolia in 
March, 1920, when my party was disarmed and confined by the 
Turkish Nationalist troops, I now have the honour to report as 
follows: 

‘I desire to call special attention to the steadfast courage and 
true soldierly bearing of these three men through a long period 
of great hardship, suffering, and persecution. It is my opinion 
that the courage shown by them at all times throughout the long 
period when they were cut off from all communication and starved, 
persecuted, and frozen, is of a higher quality than that called for 
in the carrying out of any deed, however glorious, in the course 
of active operations. 

‘Where all are so worthy, it is invidious to make distinctions, 
but I consider that Lance-Gorporal Ankers, being the senior, 
did much by his splendid example to strengthen the determina- 
tion of the others, although he himself was suffering acute and 
long-continued agony from an injury to his right hand which 
finally necessitated the amputation of his thumb. 

‘At all times during a period of eighteen months, although 
their bodies were reduced to the last stage of exhaustion and 
weakness by sickness and starvation, the spirit of these men 
remained high and unbroken, and they are in every way a credit 
to the British Army. 

‘I have the honour to be. Sir, 

‘{Signed) A. Rawlinson. 

‘London, ^{Lieut.-Colonel). 

‘29. II. 21.’ 

Note. - The above men all subsequently received the Military 
Medal, awarded for acts of bravery in the field. 

I also had a long interview with Sir Henry Wilson, who had 
already received my general report, which had been sent overland 
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from Constantinople. General Thwaites, the Director of Intelli- 
gence, was also present, and the interview was a long one, as 
many questions were gone into with the map of the country 
before us. 

My old friend the G.I.G.S. was most interested in all I had to 
say, and was, if possible, even kinder to me than usual, so that I 
found, on leaving, I had been there an hour and three-quarters, 
a very strenuous and anxious time for me, as I had so many things 
to report, and was so, perhaps unduly, anxious to forget nothing, 
and, above all, on no' account to give a wrong impression as to 
any of the particular facts and conditions which it was my duty 
to report. However, at last it was over, and I made my way 
home with the deepest feeling of relief that my report was finally 
made, and the time for rest had come at last. 

The nervous reaction, however, was very great, and that 
night at dinner I suddenly collapsed, and remember no more 
for many hours, till I finally opened my eyes to find myself 
in bed, with a doctor by the bedside and my wife in attendance. 
I could see, and could also hear what was said, but was quite 
unable to speak, and very shortly afterwards relapsed again into 
unconsciousness. It appears that I lay for many hours senseless, 
from absolute exhaustion of the nervous system, which finally 
had failed entirely when my task was once over and finished, 
and the necessity for further effort no longer existed. 

I was for some time allowed to see no one, and although His 
Majesty did me the honour to command me to Buckingham 
Palace, yet my medical advisers would not allow me to go, nor 
was I permitted to see Lord Gurzon, who both wrote and sent 
to ask me to go and see him at the Foreign Office. 

Having reached London on November 24th, it was not until 
early in February that I was considered to be fit for the honour 
of an interview with His Majesty the King at Buckingham Palace, 
where he also saw the men, who came to London for the purpose, 
and whom I was proud indeed to present to him. His Majesty 
was most kind to us all, asking many questions as to our adven- 
tures, as well as examining the many photographs which we had 
brought back, and we all felt very grateful and very proud indeed 
of the honour of being received by our Sovereign, which more 
than repaid us for our long imprisonment. 



